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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE SECOND BATTLE, AND THE DISTRESS OF THE GREEES. 


UPITER aſſembles a council of the Deities, and 

threatens them with the pains of Tartarus if they 
it either fide: Minerva only obtains of him that ſhe may 
direct the Greeks by her counſels. The armies join battle; 
Jupiter on mount Ida weighs in his balances the fates of 
both, and affrights the Greeks with his thunders and 
lightnings. Neſtor alone continues in the field in great 
danger; Diomed relieves bim; whoſe exploits and thoſe of 
Hector, are excellently deſcribed. Juno endeavours to 
animate Neptune to the aſſiſtance of the Greeks, but in vain. 
The atts of Teucer, who is at length wounded by Hector, 
and carried off. Funo and Minerva prepare to aid the 
Grecians, but are reſtrained by Iris, ſent from Jupiter. 
The night puts an end to the battle. Hector continues in 
the field (the Greeks being driven to their fortification 
before the ſhips) and gives orders to keep the watch all 
night in the camp, to prevent the enemy from reimbarking 
and eſcaping by flight. They kindle fires through all the 
field, and paſs the night under arms. | 


The time of ſeven and twenty days is employed from 
the opening of the poem to the end of this book. The ſcene 
bere (except of the celeſtial machines) lies in the field 
toward the ſea-shore. P. 


B 2 


NOTE PRELIMINARY, 


OMER, like moſt of the Greeks, is thought to have travelled 

into Ægypt, and brought from the prieſts there, not only 

their learning, but their manner of conveying it in fables and 
hieroglyphicks. This is neceſſary to be conſidered by thoſe who 
would thoroughly penetrate into the beauty and deſign of many 
parts of this author: for whoever reflects that this was the mode of 
learning in thoſe times, will make no doubt but there are ſeveral 
myſteries both of natural and moral philoſophy involved in his fic- 
tions, which otherwiſe in the literal meaning appear too trivial or 
irrational; and it is but juft, when theſe are not plain or imme- 
diately intelligible, to imagine that ſomething of this kind may be 
hid under them. Nevertheleſs, as Homer travelled not with a direct 
view of writing philoſophy or theology, ſo he might often uſe theſe 
hieroglyphical fables and traditions as embelliſhments of his poetry 
only, without taking the pains to open their myſtical meaning to his 
xeaders, and perhaps without diving very deeply into it himſelf, P, 
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THE 


EIGHTH BOOK 


OF THE 


FLA 1 


URORA now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn; 
When Jove conven'd the ſenate of the ſkies, 
Where high Olympus” cloudy tops ariſe. 
The Sire of Gods his awful filence broke; 5 
The Heav'ns attentive trembled as he ſpoke. 
Celeſtial ſtates, immortal Gods! give ear, 
Hear our decree, and rev'rence what ye hear; 


Ver. 1.] A more faithful copy of the original ariſes with eaſe 
from a correction of the old tranſlators : 


Now gay Aurora, deck'd in ſaffron robe, 
Difus'd her fluid radiance through the globe, 


Ver. 5.] I would propoſe, for greater exactneſs and propriety, 


The fire of Gods his awful ſilence brake ; 
The powers with reverence liſten d, as he ſpake. 


Ver. 7.] Or, more faithfully to the text, 
Ye Gods and Goddeſſes, attentive hear, 
What my fi d will inclines me to declare. 
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6 HOMER's ILIA DD. BOOK VIII, 


The fix'd decree which not all heav'n can move; 
Thou Fate! fulfil it; and, ye pow'rs! approve! 
What God but enters yon” forbidden field, 11 
Who yields aſſiſtance, or but wills to yield; 

Back to the ſkles with ſhame he ſhall be driv'n, 
Gaſh*dwithdiſhoneſtwounds,the ſcorn of heav'n: 
Or far, oh far from ſteep Olympus thrown, 15 


Low in the dark Tartarean gulf ſhall groan, 


Let none impede the purpoſe of my ſoul, 

Or dare Joe's ſovereign mandates t controul ; 

My act: fhall ſpeed, Who ſucconr dares to yield 

To Greeks or Trojans in the martial field, 

Back to the ſkies with ſhame ſhall he be driv'n, 
Mark'd with diſgraceful ſtripes, the ſcorn of heav'n. 


Ver. 16. Lau in the dark T artarean gulf, &c.] This opinion of 
Tartarus, the place of torture for the 1mpious after death, might be 
taken from the Agyptians ; for it ſeems not improbable, as ſome 
writers have obſerved, that ſome tradition might then be ſpread in 
the Eaſtern parts of the world, of the fall of the angels, the 
puniſhment of the damned, and other ſacred truths, which were 
afterwards more fully explained and taught by the prophets and 
apoſtles. Theſe Homer ſeems to allude to in this and other paſ- 
fages ; as where Vulcan is ſaid to be precipitated from heaven in the 
firſt book, where Jupiter threatens Mars with Tartarus in the fifth, 
and where the Dzmon of Diſcord is caſt out of heaven in the 
nineteenth, Virgil has tranſlated a part of theſe lines in the fixth 
Aneid : 

ce — Tum 'Tartarus ipſe 
«« Bis patet in præceps tantum, tenditque ſub umbras, 
«« Quantus ad zthereum coli ſuſpectus Olympum,”” 


And Milton in his firſt book: 


As far remov'd from God and light of heav'n, 
As from the centre thrice to the utmoſt pole, 


Book viii, HOMER' ILIAD. 7 


With burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors, 
And lock'd by hell's inexorable doors; 5 


As deep beneath th' infernal centre hurl'd, 

As from that centre to th? ethereal world. 20 
Let him who tempts me, dread thoſe dire abodes; 
And know, th' Almighty is the God of Gods. 
League all your forces then, ye pow'rs above, 
Join all, and try th' omnipotence of Jove: 

Let down our golden everlaſting chain, 25 
Whoſe ſtrong embrace holds heav'n, and earth, 


and main: 


— — — — — — — 


It may not be unpleaſing juſt to obſerve the gradation in theſe three 
great poets, as if they had vied with each other, in extending this 
idea of the depth of hell. Homer ſays as far, Virgil twice as 
far, Milton thrice. * 


Ver. 17.] Wich leſs innovation thus: 


There faſt encluſed by adamantine doors, 
And ſtretch'd out hopeleſs on the brazen floors, 


Ver. 25. Let down our golden everlaſting chain. | The various 
opinions of the ancients concerning this paſſage are collected by 
Euſtathius. Jupiter ſays, I he holds this chain of gold, the force of all 
the Gods is unable tu draw him down, but he can draxv up them, the 
ſeas, and the earth, and cauſe the qwhole univerſe to hang unactiwe. 
Some think that Jupiter ſignifies the Zzher, the golden chain the 
Sun: if the ther did not temper the rays of the ſun as they paſs 
through it, his beams would not only drink up and exhale the 
ocean in vapours, but alſo exhale the moiſture from the veins of 
the earth, which is the cement that holds it together : by which 
means the whole creation would become unactive, and all its 
power ſuſpended, 
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8 HOME R's ILIA D. Book vn. 


Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 

To drag, by this, the 'Thund'rer.down to earth: 
Ye ſtrive in vain! If I but ſtretch this hand, 

I heave the Gods, the Ocean, and the Land; zo 


Others affirm, that by this golden chain may be meant the days 
of the world's duration, u av, which are as it were painted 
by the luſtre of the ſun, and follow one another in a ſucceſſive 
chain till they arrive at their final period: while Jupiter or the 
ther (which the ancients called the ſoul of all things) ſtill remains 
unchanged. 


Plato, in his Theztetus ſays, that by this golden chain 1s meant 


the ſun, whoſe rays enliven all nature, and cement the parts of the 
univerſe. 


The Stoicks will have it, that by Jupiter is implied deſtiny, which 
over-rules every thing both upon, and above the earth, 


Others (delighted with their own conceits) imagine that Homer 
intended to repreſent the excellence of monarchy ; that the ſceptre 
ought to be ſwayed by one hand, and that all the wheels of govern- 
ment ſhould be put in motion by one perſon. 


But I fancy a much hetter interpretation may be found for this, 
if we allow (as there is great reaſon to believe) that the Agyptians 
underſtood the true ſyſtem of the world, and that Pythagoras firſt 
learned it from them, They held that the planets were kept in their 
orbits by gravitation upon the ſun, which was therefore called Jovi 
carcer; and ſometimes by the ſun (as Macrobius informs us) is 
meant Jupiter himſelf : we ſee too, that the moſt prevailing opinion 
of antiquity fixes it to the /un; ſothat I think it will be no ſtrained 
Interpretation to ſay, that by the inability of the Gods to pull 
Jupiter out of his place with this Catena, may be underſtood the 


ſuperior attractive force of the ſun, whereby he continues unmoved, 


and draws all the reſt of the planets toward him, P. 


Ver. 26.] This line is an additional comment of the tranſlator, 


who has exhibited this ſpeech with a true ſublimity, worthy alike 
of his author and the ſubject. 


_ . 
A Ca 
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I fix the chain to great Olympus? height, 

And the vaſt world hangs trembling in my ſight! 

For ſuch I reign unbounded and above; 

And ſuch are men, and Gods, compar'd to Jove. 
Th'Almighty ſpoke, nor durſt thepow'rs reply, 

A rev'rend horrour filenc'd all the {ky ; 36 


Trembling they ſtood before their ſovereign's 
look; 


At length his beſt-belov'd, the pow'rof Wiſdom, 
ſpoke. 

Oh firſt and greateſt! God, by Gods ador'd! 

We own thy might, our father and our lord! 40 


— ——— — — —-—¼ — 


Ver. 35. The Almighty ſpoke.] Homer in this whole paſſage 
plainly ſhews his belief of one ſupreme, omnipotent God, whom 
he introduces with a majeſty and ſuperiority worthy the great ruler 
of the univerſe. Accordingly Juſtin Martyr cites it as a proof of 
our author's attributing the power and government of all things to 
one firſt God, whoſe divinity is ſo far ſuperiour to all other 
Deities, that if compared to him, they may be ranked among 
mortals, Admon. ad Gentes, Upon this account, and with the au- 
thority of that learned father, I have ventured to apply to Jupiter, 
in this place, ſuch appellatives as are ſuitable to the ſupreme Deity :; 
a practice I would be cautious of uſing in many other paſſages, 
where the notions and deſcriptions of our author muſt he owned to 


be unworthy of the divinity. P. 


Our poet, however, ſhould have recollected, that it was the duty 
of a faithful tranſlator to exhibit Homer in the dreſs of his own 


fancy, or rather that of the times, which he deſcribed ; not zrick: 
and frounct in the garb of modern theologians. The repreſentation 


of men and manners in ſuch remote antiquity conſtitutes one of the 


moſt valuable circumſtances of the Iliad and Odyſſey to a philoſo- 
phical obſerver. 


Ver, 39. Oh firfl andgreateſt ! &c.] Homer is not only to be 
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But ah! permit to pity human ſtate: 

If not to help, at leaſt lament their fate. 

From fields forbidden we ſubmiſs refrain, 

With arms unaiding mourn our Argives ſlain; 

Yet grant my counſels ſtill their breaſts may 
move, 45 

Or all muſt periſh in the wrath of Jove. 

The cloud-compelling God her ſuit approv'd, 
And ſmil'd ſuperiour on his beſt-belov'd. 
'Then call'd his courſers, and his chariot took ; 
The ſtedfaſt firmament beneath them ſhook : 5 


admired for keeping up the characters of his heroes, but for adapt- 
ing his ſpeeches to the characters of his Gods. Had Juno here 
given the reply, ſhe would have begun with ſome mark of reſent- 
ment, but Pallas 1s all ſubmiſſion ; Juno would probably have con- 
tradicted him, but Pallas only begs leave to be ſorry for thoſe whom 
ſhe muſt not aſſiſt ; Juno would have ſpoken with the prerogative of 
a wife, but Pallas makes her addreſs with the obſequiouſneſs of a 
prudent daughter, Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 47.] The obſcurity of the original in this place induced 
our poet, I preſume, to diſpatch it with ſuch negligent abbrevia- 
tion, With the alteration of a fingle word, Chapman's verſion 
appears to me an adequate repreſentation of the ſenſe of Homer: 


He ſmil'd, and ſaid : Be confident, thou art beloy'd of me; 

] ſpeake not this with thoughts ſevere, but will be kind to thee. 

Ver. 48. ] — he in delight 
Smil'd with ſuperior love. Par. Loſt, iv. 497. 


Ver. 49.] There is a profuſion of adventitious decoration in 
this paſſage. The tollowing attempt is nearer to his original : 


Then to his car the rapid ſteeds he brought; 

Braſs were their hoofs, of flowing gold their manes: 
Gold was the God's own veſt; the whip was gold 
Of curious art ; this, from the ſeat ſublime, 


root vin, HOMER's ILIAD. II 


Rapt by th' ethereal ſteeds the chariot roll'd; 
Braſs were their hoofs, their curling manes of gold. 
Of heav*n's undroſſy gold the God's array 
Refulgent, flaſh'd intolerable day. 

High on the throne he ſhines : his courſers fly 55 
Between th' extended earth and ſtarry ſky. 

But when to Ida's topmoſt height he came, 
(Fair nurſe of fountains, and of ſavage game) 
Where o'er her pointed ſummits proudly rais'd, 
His fane breath'd odours, and his altars blaz'd: 60 
There, from his radiant car, the ſacred Sire 
Of Gods and men releas'd the ſteeds of fire: 0 
Blue ambient miſts th* immortal ſteeds embrac'd; 


High on the cloudy point his ſeat he plac'd; 


e ˙ ˙ —— —— — - — ———_— 


He plies : the courſers fly with willing ſpeed 
Between the globe of earth and ſtars of heaven, 


Ver. 61.] I would propoſe a leſs diffuſe exhibition of the paſ- 
fage, with fewer interpolations, as follows ; 


The fire of Gods and mortals there unbound 

His ſteeds, and pour'd a night of vapours round : 
Throned on the ſummits, in celeſtial joy, 

The ſhips of Greece ſurveys, and towers of Troy. 


Or, as the phraſe to place a /eat in ver. 64. is ſcarcely proper, when 
a perſon fits down on the ground, this couplet might be thus cor- 
rected, ſo as to preſerve an important thought of the original; 


A veil of miſts th' immortal ſteeds encloſe ; 
He on the top his ſeat triumphant chole, 
Literally thus ; | 


There ſtopt his ſteeds the fire of men and gods, 
Loos'd from the car, and pour'd thick air around, 
He on the tops in bliſs exulting fate, 

And view'd the walls of Troy and ſhips of Greece, 
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Thence his broad eye the ſubject world ſurveys, 
The town, and tents, and navigable ſeas. 66 
Now had the Grecians ſnatch'd a ſhort repaſt, 
And buckled on their ſhining arms with haſte. | 
Troy rous'd as ſoon; for on this dreadful day 
The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay. 70 


Ver. 65.] The rhymes are incongruous; and the verſion juſt 
given will point out the variation of this fine couplet from the ori- 
ginal. Our poet had Dryden in view, /En. x. 3. 


Sublimely ſeated, he ſurveys from far 
The fields, the camp, the fortune of the war; 
And all 25 inferior world : 


and again at Zn. xi. 1070. 


Now mighty Jove, from his ſuperior height, 
With his broad eye ſurveys th* unequal fight. 
Might Pope be adjuſted thus ? 


Thron'd in triumphant ſtate, he views from far 
The fleet, Troy's turrets, and the field of war. 


Ver. 69. For on this dreadful day The fate of fathers, awives, 
and infants lay.] It may be neceſſary to explain, why the Trojans 
thought themſelves obliged to fight in order to defend their waves 
and children. One would think they might have kept within their 
walls; the Grecians made no attempt to batter them, neither were 
they inveſted ; and the country was open on all ſides except towards 
the ſea, to give them proviſions. The moſt natural thought is, that 
they and their auxiliaries being very numerous, could not ſubſiſt 
but from a large country about them: and perhaps not without the 
ſea, and the rivers, where the Greeks encamped : that in time the 
Greeks would have ſurrounded them, and blocked up every avenue 
to their town : that they thought themſelves obliged to defend the 
country with all the inhabitants of it, and that indeed at firſt this 
was rather a war between two nations, and became not properly a 


ſiege till afterwards, P. 


Ogilby, by the help of a little amendment, will reflect no unpleaſ- 
ing image of the original : I 
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The gates unfolding pour forth all their train; 
Squadrons on ſquadrons cloud the duſky plain: 
Men, ſteeds, and chariots ſhake the trembling 
ground ; 
The tumult thickens, and the ſkies reſound. 
And now with ſhouts the ſhocking armies clos'd, 
To lances lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos'd, 76 
Hoſt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy legions drew, 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſt flew, 
Victors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries, 
Triumphant ſhouts and dying groans ariſe; 80 


The valiant Trojans, though iz number few, 
Their arms put on, the battle to reneau; 
Compell'd by dire neceſſity their lives 
To venture for their children and their wives. 


Ver. 71. The gates unfolding, &c.] There is a wonderful ſub- 
limity in theſe lines ; one ſees in the deſcription the gates of a 


warlike city thrown open, and an army pouring forth: and hears . 
the trampling of men and horſes ruſhing to the battle. 


Theſe verſes are, as Euſtathius obſerves, only a repetition of a 


former paſſage ; which ſhews that the poet was particularly pleaſed 
with them, and that he was not aſhamed of a repetition, when he 


could not expreſs the ſame image more happily than he had already 
done. F. 


Ver. 74.] An addition to the original is found in the latter 
elauſe of this verſe, which might be ſuggeſted by Ogilby: 


ſhouts ſcale heav'n's cryſtall arch. 


Ver. 80.] Much in the ſame manner, Addiſon in his Cam- 
paign: 

Methinks J hear the drum's tumultuous ſound 

The widtor's ſhouts and dying groans confound, 
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With ſtreaming blood the ſlipp'ry fields are dy'd, 
And ſlaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. 


Long as the morning beams encreaſing bright, 

O'er heav'ns clear azure ſpread the ſacred light; 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 85 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds, 

But when the ſun the height of heav'n aſcends ; 
The Sire of Gods his golden ſcales ſuſpends, 


mo rarer x 111) 
Ver. 84. The ſacred light.] Homer deſcribing the advance of 


the day from morning till noon, calls it 4h, or ſacred, ſays Euſtathius, 
who gives this reaſon for it, becauſe that part of the day was al- 
lotted to ſacrifice and religious worſhip. P. 


Every thing peculiarly magnificent, eminently great and uſeful, 
or calculated to impreſs unuſual admiration, was ſtiled /acred by the 
ancients, as if more particularly declaratory of the great properties 
inherent in the Divinity, 


Ver. 8;.] Ogilby has, 
Commutuall javelins equally did gall. 


But IT would propoſe a cloſer and more faithful repreſentation of this 
paſſage : 

With ſtreaming blood the ſlipp'ry fields are dy'd, 

And Greeks and T rojans {well the purple tide. 

While morning beam'd, while grew the ſacred day, 

Spears flew, bath fell; and equal was the fray. 


Ver. 88. The fire of Gods his golden ſcales ſuſpends.) This 
figure repreſenting God as weighing the deſtinies of men in his 
balances, was firſt made uſe of in holy writ, In the book of Job, 
which is acknowledged to he one of the moſt ancient of the ſcrip- 
tures, he prays to be aveighed in an even balance, that God may know 
his integrity, Daniel declares from God to Balſhazzar, thou art 
eweighed in the balances, and found light, And Proverbs, ch. xvi. 
ver. 11. A juft weigot and balance are the Lord g. Our author has 
it again in the twenty-ſecond Iliad, and it appeared ſo beautiful to 
ſucceeding poets, that Æſchylus (as we are told by Plutarch de aud, 
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With equal hand: in theſe explor'd the fate 
Of Greece and Troy, and pois'd the mighty 


wel ght . 90 
— —— 


Poetis) writ a whole tragedy upon this foundation, which he called 
Phcheſtaſia, or the weighing of fouls, In this he introduced Thetis 
and Aurora ſtanding on either fide of Jupiter's ſcales, and praying 
each for her ſon, while the heroes fought. 


Ke Tore oh xpuriie TaTY? ETITUNE THAGITE, 
Ex d dri dVo xnps TavnAryEeg Fargo, 
*Eaxt of pro 'os Mecwy: pits d a ner ,,,. 


It has been copied by Virgil in the laſt Aneid : 


« Jupiter ipſe duas zquato examine lances 
« Suſtinet, & fata imponit diverſa duorum : 
«« Quem damnet labor, & quo vergat pondere lethum.“ 


I cannot agree with Madam Dacier that theſe verſes are inferiour 
to Homer's; but Macrobius obſerves with ſome colour, that the 
application of them 1s not ſo juſt as in our author; for Virgil had 
made Juno ſay before, that 'Turnus would certainly periſh : 


«« Nunc juvenem imparibus video concurrere fatis, 
«© Parcarumque dies & vis inimica propinquat.“ 


So that there was leſs reaſon for weighing his fate with that of 
Eneas after that declaration. Scaliger trifles miſerably, when he 
ſays Juno might have learned this from the fates, though Jupiter 
did not know it, before he conſulted them by weighing. the ſcales. 
But Macrobius's excuſe in behalf of Virgil is much better worth 
regard: I ſhall tranſcribe it entire, as it is perhaps the fineſt period 
in all that author. Hæc & alia ignoſcenda Virgilis, qui fludii circa 
Homerum nimietate excedit modum. Et revera non poterat non in ali- 
guibus minor wvideri, qui per omnem poefim ſuam hoc uno eft preciput 
uſus archetypo. Acriter enim in Homerum oculos intendit, ut emularetur 
ejus non modo magnitudinem ſed & ſimplicitatem, & præſentiam ora- 
tionis, & tacitam majeſtatem. Hinc diverſarum inter heroas ſuas 
perſonarum varia magnificatio, hinc Deorum interpoſitio, hinc aulo- 
ritas fabuloſa, hinc affetuum naturalium expreſſio, hinc monumentorum 
perſecutio, hinc parabolarum exaggeratio, hinc torrentis orationis ſonitus, 
hinc rerum ſingularum cum ſplendore faſtigium. Sat. I. v. c. 13. 
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Preſs'd with its load, the Grecian balance lies 

Low ſunk on earth, the Trojan ſtrikes the ſkies. 
Then Jove from Ida's top his horrours ſpreads ; 
The clouds burſt dreadful o'er the Grecian heads; 


As to the aſcent or deſcent of the ſcales, Euſtathius explains it 
in this manner. The deſcent of the ſcale toward earth ſignifies 
unhappineſs and death, the earth being the place of misfortune and 
mortality; the mounting of it ſignihes proſperity and life, the 
ſuperiour regions being the ſeats of felicity and immortality. 


Milton has admirably improved upon this fine fiction, and with 


an alteration agreeable to a chriſtian poet. He feigns that the 


Almighty weighed Satan in ſuch ſcales, but judiciouſly makes this 
difference, that the mounting of his ſcale denoted ill ſucceſs; whereas 
the ſame circumſtance in Homer points the victory. His reaſon 
was, becauſe Satan was immortal, and therefore the ſinking of his 
ſcale could not ſignify death, but the mounting of it did his /ight- 
1ſt, conformable to the expreſſion we juſt now cited from Daniel: 


Th' Eternal, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, 

Hung forth in heaven his golden ſcales, yet ſeen 
Between Aſtræa and the Scorpion fign : 

Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd, 

The pendulous round earth, with balanc'd air, 
In counterpoiſe ; now ponders all events, 

Battles and realms : in theſe he put two weights, 
The ſequel each of parting and of fight: 

The latter quick up-flew, and kick'd the beam. 


I believe upon the whole this may with juſtice be preferred both to 
Homer's and Virgil's, on account of the beautiful alluſion to the 
fign of Libra in the heavens, and that noble imagination of the 
Maker's weighing the whole world at the creation, and all the 
events of it fince; ſo correſpondent at once to philoſophy, and to 


the ſtyle of the ſcriptures, P. 


Ver. 93. Then Jove from Ida“ top, &c.] This diſtreſs of the 
Greeks being ſuppoſed, Jupiter's preſence was abſolutely neceſſary 


to bring them into it: for the inferiour Gods that were friendly to 


Greece were rather more in number and ſuperiour in force to thoſe 
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Thick light'nings flaſh; the mutt'ring thunder 
rolls ; 95 
Their ſtrength he withers,and unmans their fouls. 


that favoured Troy; and the poet had ſhewed before, when both 
armies were left to themſelves, that the Greeks could overcome the 
Trojans ; befides, it would have been an indelible reflection upon 
his countrymen to have been vanquiſhed by a ſmaller number. 
Therefore nothing leſs than the immediate interpoſition of Jupiter 
was requiſite, which ſhews the wonderful addreſs of the poet in his 
machinery. Virgil makes Turnus fay in the laſt Eneid, 


* Dii me terrent & Jupiter hoſtis.“ 


And indeed this defeat of the Greeks ſeems more to their glory than 
all their victories, ſince even Jupiter's omnipotence could with dif- 


ficulty effect it. P. 


Our tranſlator has given ſcope to his heated imagination by 
expanding his author to a double extent, in a noble effuſion of poetic 
beauties. But his genius might have preſerved the ſublimity of the 
original with leſs amplification of the thoughts ; 


Then Jove from Ida thunders: flaſh his ſkies 
Streams of red light'ning in the Grecian eyes. 

A livid paleneſs ſeizes every face; 

Black horrors chill their blood, and ſtrength unbrace. 


Ver. 95. Thick light'nings flaſh.) This notion of Jupiter's 
declaring againſt the Greeks by thunder and lightening, is drawn 
(ſays Dacier) from truth itſelf: x Sam. ch. vii. {nd as Samuel was 
offering up the burnt-offering, the Philiftines drew near to battle againſt 
Iſrael : but the Lord thundered with a great thunder on that day upon 
the Philiflines, and diſcomfited them, and they were ſmitten before 
{jracl, To which may be added, that in the eighteenth Pſalm 
The Lord thundered in the heavens, and the Hi het gave his voice; 
hailflones and coals of fire. Yea, he ſent out his arrows and ſcattered 


them; he hat out lightenings and diſcomfited them. 


Upon occaſion of the various ſucceſſes given by Jupiter, now to 
Grecians, now to Trojans, whom he ſuffers to periſh interchange- 
VOL. 111. O 
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Before his wrath the trembling hoſts retire; 
The God in terrours, and the ſkies on fire. 


ably; ſome have fancied this ſuppoſition injurious to the nature of 
the Sovereign Being, as repreſenting him variable or inconſtant in 
his rewards and puniſhments, It may be anſwered, that as God 
makes uſe of ſome people to chaſtiſe others, and none are totally 
void of crimes, he often decrees to puniſh thoſe very perſons for 
lefler fins, whom he makes his inſtruments to puniſh others for 
greater: ſo purging them from their own iniquities, before they 
become worthy to be chaſtiſers of other men's. This is the caſe of 
the Greeks here, whom Jupiter permits to fuffer many ways, though 
he had deſtined them to revenge the rape of Helen upon Troy. 
There 1s a hiſtory in the bible juſt of this nature, In the twentieth 
chapter of Judges, the Iſraelites are commanded to'make war againſt 
the tribe of Benjamin, to puniſh a rape on the wife of a Levite, 
committed in the city of Gibeah: when they have laid ſiege to the 
place, the Benjamites ſally upon them with ſo much vigour, that a 
great number of the beſiegers are deſtroyed: they are aſtoniſhed at 
theſe defeats, as having undertaken the ſiege in obedience to the 
command of God: but they are ftill ordered to perſiſt, till at length 
they burn the city, and almoſt extinguiſh the race of Benjamin. 
There are many inſtances in ſcripture, where heaven is repreſented 
to change its decrees according to the repentance or relapſes of men: 
Hezekias is ordered to prepare for death, and afterwards fifteen 
years are added to his life. It is foretold to Ahab, that he ſhould 
periſh miſerably, and then upon his humiliation God defers the 
puniſhment till the reign of his ſucceſſor, &c, 


I muſt confeſs, that in comparing paſſages of the ſacred books 
with our author, one ought to uſe a great deal of caution and ref. 
pect. If there are ſome places in ſcripture that in compliance to 
human underſtanding repreſent the Deity as acting by motives like 
thoſe of men; there are infinitely more that ſhew him as he is, all 
perfection, juſtice, and beneficence; whereas in Homer the general 
tenour of the poem repreſents Jupiter as a Being ſubjeR to paſſion, 
inequality, and imperfection. I think M. Dacier has carried theſe 
compariſons too far, and is too zealous to defend him upon every 
occaſion in the points of theology and doctrine. P. 
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Nor great Idomeneus that ſight could bear, 
Nor each ſtern Ajax, thunderbolts of war: 100 
Nor he, the king of men, th' alarm ſuſtain'd; 
Neſtor alone amidſt the ſtorm remain'd. 
Unwilling he remain'd, for Paris“ dart 
Had pierc'd his courſer in a mortal part; 104 
Fix'd in the forehead where the ſpringing mane 
Curl'd o'er the brow, it ſtung him to the brain: 
Mad with his anguiſh, he begins to rear, 
Paw with his hoofs aloft, and laſh the air. 
Scarce had his faulchion cut the reins, and freed 
Th' incumber'd chariot from the dying ſteed, 110 
— — 
Ver. 96.] Thus Milton, Par. Loft. vi. 851 : 
One ſpirit in them rul'd, and every eye 


Glar'd lightning, and ſhot forth pernicious fire 
Among th' accurs'd, that wither'd all their ftrength, 


Ver. 100.] This title of theſe heroes is not in Homer, but 
introduced by the tranſlator from Virgil, An. vi. 843: 


geminos, duo fulmina belli, 


Scipiadas: 
(where Dryden renders, 
The Scipios' worth, thoſe zhunderbolts of war: ) 


who found it in his maſter Lucretius, iii. 1048. 
Scipiades, Belli fulmen, Carthaginis horror, 
Oſſa dedit terræ proinde ac famul infimus eſſet. 


Scipio, the thunderbolt of war, the dread 
Of Carthage, like the meaneſt ſlave, lies dead. 


Ver. 106.] The term fung ſeems ſcarcely forcible enough in 
this application ; but our poet found it in Chapman : 


The hurt was deadly, and the paine ſo ſore the courſer fung—, 
C 2 e 
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When dreadful Hector, thund'ring thro' the war, 

Pour'd to the tumult on his whirling car. 

That day had ſtretch'd beneath his matchleſs hand 

The hoary monarch of the Pylian band, 

But Diomed beheld; from forth the croud 

He ruſh'd, and on Ulyſſes call'd aloud. 
Whither, oh whither does Ulyſſes run? 

Oh flight unworthy great Laertes? ſon! 

Mix'd with the vulgar ſhall thy fate be found, 

Pierc'd in the back, a vile, diſhoneſt wound ? 120 

Oh turn and ſave from Hector's direful rage 


The glory of the Greeks, the Pylian ſage. 


Ver. 115. But Diomed beheld.) The whole following ſtory of 
Neſtor and Diomed is admirably contrived to raiſe the character of 
the latter. He maintains his intrepidity, and ventures fingly to 
bring off the old hero, notwithſtanding the general conſternation. 
The art of Homer will appear wonderful to any one who conſiders 
all the circumſtances of this part, and by what degrees he reconciles 
this flight of Diomed to that undaunted character. The thunder- 
bolt falls juſt before him; that is not enough; Neſtor adviſes him 
to ſubmit to heaven ; this does not prevail, he cannot bear the 
thoughts of flight: Neſtor drives back the chariot without his con. 
ſent ; he is again inclined to go on, till Jupiter again declares 
againſt him. Theſe two heroes are very artfully placed together, 
becauſe none but a perſon of Neſtor's authority and wiſdom could 
have prevailed upon Diomed to retreat: a younger warriour could 
not ſo well in honour have given him ſuch counſel, and from no 
other would he have taken it, To cauſe Diomed to fly, required 
both the counſel of Neftor, and the thunder of Jupiter. P. 


Ver. 121. Oh turn and ſave, &c.] There is a decorum in 
making Diomed call Ulyſles to the aſſiſtance of his brother ſage; 
for who better, knew the importance of Neſtor than Ulyſſes? But 
the queſtion is, whether Ulyſſes did not drop Neſtor, as one great 
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His fruitleſs words are loſt unheard in air; 

Ulyſſes ſeeks the ſhips, and ſhelters there. 

But bold Tydides to the reſcue goes, 125 

A ſingle warriour *midit a hoſt of foes; 

Before the courſers with a ſudden ſpring 

He leap'd, and anxious thus beſpoke the king. 
Great perils, father! wait th' unequal fight; 

Theſe younger champions will oppreſs thymight. 


Thy veins no more with ancient vigour glow, 131 
Weak is thy ſervant, and thy courſers ſlow. 
Then haſte, aſcend my ſeat, and from the car 
Obſerve the ſteeds of Tros, renown'd in war, 


* 


miniſter would do another, and fancied he ſhould be the wiſe man 
when the other was gone? Euſtathius indeed is of opinion that 
Homer meant not to caſt any aſperſion on Ulyſſes, nor would have 
given him ſo many noble appellations, when in the ſame breath 
he reflected upon his courage. But perhaps the contrary opinion 
may be ill- grounded, if we obſerve the manner of Homer's ex- 
preſſion. Diomed called Ulyſſes, but Ulyſſes was deaf, he did not 
hear ; and whereas the poet ſays of the reſt, that they had not the 
hardineſs to ſtay, Ulyſſes is not only ſaid to fy, but e, to 
make violent haſte towards the navy, Ovid at leaſt underſtood it 
thus, for he puts an objection in Ajax's mouth, Metam. xiii. drawn 
from this paſſage, which would have been improper, had not Ulyſſes 


made more ſpeed than he ought : ſince Ajax on the ſame occaſion 
retreated as well as he. P. 


Ver. 131.] In tranſlating theſe verſes our poet might glance on 
Ogilby: 
Your ſtrength is much decay'd, you aged grow; 
Your charioteer is weak, your horſes flow, 
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Practis'd alike to turn; to ſtop, to chace, 135 
To dare the fight, or urge the rapid race: 
Theſe late obey'd Æneas' guiding rein; 

Leave thou thy chariot to our faithful train: 
With theſe againſt yon' Trojans will we go, 
Nor ſhall great Hector want an equal foe; 140 
Fierce as he 1s, ev'n he may learn to fear 
The thirſty fury of my flying ſpear. 

Thus ſaid the chief; and Neſtor, ſkill'd in war, 
Approves his counſel, and aſcends the car: 
The ſteeds he left, their truſty ſervants hold]; 145 
Eurymedon, and Sthenelus the bold: 

The rev'rend charioteer directs the courſe, 


And ftrains his aged arm to laſh the horſe. 
as 


Ver. 13 6.1 This is excellently rendered; and with a little cor- 
rection Ogilby in this paſſage riſes alſo into excellence: 


How here and there they wheel, and through the plains 
Or fly, or follow, as J rule the reins, 


Ver. 142. The thirfly fury of my flying ſpear. ] Homer has 


. figures of that boldneſs which it is impoſſible to preſerve in another 


language, The words in the original are Au pwairrrai, Hector ſhall 
fee if my ſpear is mad in my hands, The tranſlation pretends only 
to have taken ſome ſhadow of this, in animating the ſpear, giving 
it fury, and ſtrengthening the figure with the epithet zhir/ty. * 


Ver. 148.] As the ornamental part of this verſe is aſcititious, 
and to ſpeak of one hor/e only is inaccurate, and a mere accommo- 
dation to the rhyme, the following attempt may not be thought 
unſeaſonable : 


The reverend chief the ſtudded reins receives, 
And whip; the combat to Tydides leaves. I 
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Hector they face; unknowing how to fear, 

Fierce he drove on; Tydides whirl'd his ſpear. 150 

The ſpear with erring haſte miſtook its way, 

But plung'd in Eniopeus' boſom lay. 

His opening hand in death forſakes the rein ; 

The ſteeds fly back: he falls, and ſpurns the 
plain. 

Great Hector ſorrows for his ſervant kill'd, 155 

Yet unreveng'd permits to preſs the field ; 

Till to ſupply his place and rule the car, 

Roſe Archeptolemus, the fierce in war. 

And now had death and horrour cover'd all; 

Like tim*rous flocks the Trojans in their wall 160 


Ver. 152.] He follows the vicious pronunciation of Chapman : 
His javeline Eniopeus ſmit, mightie Thebceus ſonne. 


Ver. 153. ] More faithfully thus: 


Headlong he falls; the ſteeds, without controul, 
Start back ; and vital ſtrength forſakes his ſoul, 


Ver. 155.] Our tranſlator is conciſe, The literal ſenſe of 
Homer appears in Chapman : 


- Hector had deep remorſe 

Of his midap yet left he him, and for another ſought. 

Not long his ſteeds did want a guide: for ſtraight good fortune 
brought 

Bold Archeptolemus, whoſe life did from Iphytis ſpring. 


Ver. 159. And now had death, &c.] Euſtathius obſerves how 
wonderfully Homer ſtill advances the character of Diomed: when 
all the leaders of Greece were retreated, the poet ſays that had not 
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Inclos'd had bled: but Jove with awful ſound 
Roll'd the big thunder o'er the vaſt profound: 
Full in Tydides' face the light'ning flew ; 

The ground before him flam'd with ſulphur blue; 


22 


Jupiter interpoſed, Diomed alone had driven the whole army of 
Troy to their walls, and with his ſingle hand have vanquiſhed an 
army. . 


Perhaps, thus: 


Now death and hawoc had their fury ſpent; 

Like /amdbs, the Trojans in their ramparts pent ; 
But Jove 9&/2rwant, with terrific found 

Brandi/5t bright thunder through the vaſt profound. 


Ver. 164. The grund b:fire him flam'd.] Here is a battle 
deſcribed with ſo much fire, that the warmeſt imagination of an 
able paiater cannot add a circumſtance to heighten the ſurpriſe or 
horrour of the picture. Here is what they call the fracas, or hurry 
and tumult of the action in the utmoſt ſtrength of colouring, upon 
the foreground : and the repo/e or ſolemnity at a diſtance, with great 
propriety and judgement. Firſt, in the eloignement, we behold 
Jupiter in golden armour, ſurrounded with glory, upon the ſummit 
of mount Ida; his chariot and horſes by him, wrapt in dark clouds, 
In the next place below the horizon, appear the'clouds rolling and 
opening, through which the lightening flaſhes in the face of the 
Greeks, who are flying on all fides; Agamemnon and the reſt of 
the commanders in the rear, in poſtures of aſtoniſhment. Towards 
the middle of the piece, we ſee Neſtor in the utmoſt diſtreſs, one 
of his horſes hai ing a deadly wound in the forchead with a dart, 
which makes him rear and writhe, and diforder the reſt. Neſtor 
is cutting the harneſs with his ſword, while Hector advances driving 
full ſpeed. Diomed interpoſes, in an action of the utmoſt fierce- 
neſs and intrepidity : theſe two heroes make the principal figures 
and ſubject of the picture. A burning thunderbolt falls juſt before 
the feet of Diomed's horſes, from whence a horrid flame of ſul- 
phur riſes. 


This is only a ſpecimen of a ſingle picture deſigned by Homer, 
out of the many with which he has beautified the Iliad. And 
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Thequiv'ring ſteeds fell proſtrate at the ſight ; 165 
And Neſtor's trembling hand confeſs'd his fright ; 
Hedrop'd thereins ; and ſhook with ſacred dread, 
Thus, turning, warn'd th' intrepid Diomed. 
O chief! too daring in thy friend's defence, 
Retire advis'd, and urge the chariot hence. 170 
This day, averſe, the ſov'reign of the ſkies 
Aſſiſts great Hector, and our palm denies. 
Some other ſun may ſee the happier hour, 
| WhenGreecethall conquer by his heav'nly pow'r. 
Tis not in man his fix'd decree to move: 175 
The great will glory to ſubmit to Jove. 


indeed every thing is ſo natural and ſo lively, that the hiſtory- 
painter would generally have no more to do, but to delineate the 
forms, and copy the circumſtances, juſt as he finds them deſcribed 
by this great maſter. We cannot therefore wonder at what has 
been ſo often ſaid, of Homer's furniſhing ideas to the moſt famous 
painters of antiquity. P. 


Ver. 165.] I would borrow an epithet from Chapman, and 
hazard an attempt to emulate the ſignificant elegance of the original : 


The dazzled ſteeds cowr'd trembling at the fight. 


For the true ſ-nſe of the verb in Homer, the learned reader may 
conſult my notes on the Hercules Furens of Euripides, vv. 976, 987. 


Ver. 166.] Not unlike Ogilby: 
Old Neftor's trembling hands the reins forſake. 


Ver. 175.] Chapman may be chaſtiſed into a cloſer reſem- 
blance to their original : 


Let no man tempt his unreſiſted will; 
Though great his ſtrength, yet Jove exceeds him ſtill. 
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O rev'rend prince! (Tydides thus replies) 
Thy years are awful, and thy words are wiſe. 
But ah, what grief] ſhould haughty Hector boaſt, 
I fled inglorious to the guarded coaſt, 180 
Before that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my fame, 
O'erwhelm me Earth; and hide a warriour's 

ſhame. 
To whom Gerenian Neſtor thus reply'd: 
Gods] can thy courage fear the Phrygian's pride? 
Hector may vaunt, but whoſhall heed the boaſt? 
Not thoſe who felt thy arm, the Dardan hoſt, 186 
Nor Troy, yet bleeding in her heroes loſt; 
Not ev'n a Phrygian dame, who dreads the ſword 
That laid in duſt her lov'd, lamented lord. 
He ſaid, and haſty, o'er the gaſping throng 190 
Drives the ſwift ſteeds; the chariot ſmokes along, 
The ſhouts of Trojans thicken in the wind; 
The ſtorm of hiſſing jav'lins pours behind. 


— 
Ver. 179.] Ogilby has preſerved the e of Homer, 


and is not contemptible with trifling alteration: 


Should Hector boaſting zo his Trojans ſay, 

« I made their brave Tydides run away, 

And cauld their champion to the navy drive :* 
Ah! may the earth firſt ſwallow me alive! 


Ver. 193.] The rudiments of this fine verſe are probably found 
in Chapman's tranſlation :; 


And pour d on darts, that made aire „g. 


Book veil, HOMER's ILIAD. 27 


Then with a voice that ſhakes the ſolid ſkies, 
Pleas'd Hector braves the warriour as he flies. 
Go, mighty hero! grac'd above the reſt 196 
In ſeats of council and the ſumptuous feaſt: 
Now hope no more thoſe honours from thy train; 
Go, leſs than woman in the form of man! 
To ſcale our walls, to wrap our tow'rs in flames, 
To lead in exile the fair Phrygian dames, 20: 
Thy once proud hopes, preſumptuous prince! 
are fled; 
This arm ſhall reach thy heart, and ſtretch thee 
dead. 

Now fears diſſuade him, and now hopes invite, 
To ſtop his courſers, and to ſtand the fight; 205 
— — 

Ver. 194. The /olid ſties.] Homer ſometimes calls the heavens 
braxen, Ovgeevey roexyerxe, and Jupiter's palace, xaAzoturi; IG, 
One might think from hence that the notion of the /o/idity of the 
heavens, which 1s indeed very ancient, had been generally received, 


The ſcripture uſes expreſſions agreeable to it, A heaven of braſs, 
and the frmamert. P. 


Ver. 195.] When Virgil ſays in his battle of the bulls, in the 
mĩdſt of filence and expectation, 
reboant ſilvæque et magnus Olympus, 
The woods and ſkies rebellow to the ſound; 


he puſht poetical licenſe to the extremity of critical indulgence; but 
we read with delight ſuch a noble enthuſiaſm in a deſcription of 
genuine ſublimity. Whether, amidit this clamour of battle, we can 
allow the hyperbole before us to the voice of a ſingle nan, though 
that man be Hector, let profaner critics than myſelf determine, We 
muſt remember, however, that Homer is not reſponſible, in this 
caſe ; but the vehemence of his tranſlator, who invented ver. 194. 


28 HOMER'" ILIAD. BOOK VIII; 


Thrice turn*d the chief, and thrice imperial Jove 
On Ida's ſummits thunder'd from above. 
Great Hector heard; he ſaw the flaſhing light, 
(The ſign of conqueſt) and thus urg'd the fight. 
Hear ev'ry Trojan, Lycian, Dardan band, 210 
All fam'd in war, and dreadful hand to hand. 
Be mindful of the wreaths your arms have won, 
Your great forefathers glories, and your own. 
Heard ye the voice of Jove? Succeſs and fame 
Await on Troy, on Greece eternal ſhame. 215 
In vain they ſkulk behind their boaſted wall, 
Weak bulwarks! deſtin'd by this arm to fall. 
High o'er their {lighted trench our ſteeds ſhall 
bound ; 
And paſs victorious o'er the levell'd mound. 
Soon as before yon' hollow ſhips we ſtand, 220 


Fight each with flames, and toſs the blazing brand; 


Ver. 214. Heard ye the voice of Jove ] It was a noble and 
effectual manner of encouraging the troops, by telling them that 
God was ſurely on their ſide; this, it ſeems, has been an ancient 
practice, as it has been uſed in modern times by thoſe who never 
read Homer. P. 


Ver. 215.] . This is too much exaggerated: I ſhould prefer 


on Greece, defeat and ſhame, 


Ogilby is gocd, with very trivial alteration: and, in general, with a 
few protuberances ſmoothed, and gaps filled up, he would put on a 
very tolerable appearance ; 


On us kind Jove will victory beſtow ; 
Our's is the glory; their's, diſgrace and woe. 


Book viii, HOMER's ILIAD. 29 


Till their proud navy wrapt in ſmoke and fires, 
All Greece, encompaſs'd, in one blaze expires. 


Furious he ſaid; then bending o'er the yoke, 
Encourag'd his proud ſteeds, while thus he ſpoke. 
Now Xanthus, /Ethon, Lampus ! urge the 


chace, 226 


And thou, Podargus! prove thy generous race: 
Be fleet, be fearleſs, this important day, 


And all your maſter's well-{pent care repay. 


Ver. 222.] Homely Chapman conveys no imperſe& notion of 
the force of his original : 


For I will all their ſhips inflame; with whoſe infeſtive ſmoke 
Fear ſhrunke and hidden neare their keels, the conquer'd Greeks 
ſhall choke, 


Ver. 226. Now NXanthus, Aibon, &c.] There have been 
criticks who blame this manner, introduced by Homer and copied 
by Virgil, of making a hero addreſs his diſcourſe to his horſes. 
Virgil has given human ſentiments to the horſe of Pallas, and made 
him weep for the death of his maſter. In the tenth Æneid, Mezen- 
tius ſpeaks to his horſe in the ſame manner as Hector does here. 
Nay, he makes Turnus utter a ſpeech to his ſpear, and invoke it as 
a divinity, All this 1s agrecadle to the art of oratory, which makes 
it a precept to ſpeak to every thing, and make every thing ſpeak; of 
which there are innumerable applauded inſtances in the moſt cele- 
brated orators. Nothing can be more ſpirited and affecting than 
this enthuſiaſm of Hector, who, in the tranſport of his joy at the 
ſight of Diomed flying before him, breaks out into this apoſtrophe 
to his horſes, as he 1s purſuing. And indeed the air of this whole 
ſpeech is agreeable to a man drunk with the hopes of ſucceſs, and 
promiſing lumſelf a ſeries of conqueſts, He has in imagination 
already forced the Grecian retrenchments, ſet the fleet 1n flames, 
and deſtroyed the whole army. P. 


— —  — — 


30 HOMER? ILIA D. Book vii, 


For this, high-fed in plenteous ſtalls ye ſtand, 230 
Serv'd with pure wheat, and by a princeſs* hand; 
For this my ſpouſe, of great Aëtion's line, 

So oft has ſteep*d theſtrength*ning grain in wine. 
Now ſwift purſue, now thunder uncontroull'd ; 
Give me to ſeize rich Neſtor's ſhield of gold; 23; 


Ver. 232. For this, my ſpouſe. ] There is, ſays M. Dacier, a 
ſecret beauty in this paſſage, which perhaps will only be perceived 
by thoſe who are particularly verſed in Homer. He deſcribes a 
princeſs ſo tender in her love to her huſband, that ſhe takes care 
conſtantly to go and meet him at his return from every battle; and 
in the joy of ſeeing him again, runs to his horſes, and gives them 
bread and wine as a teſtimony of her acknowledgment to them for 
bringing him back. Notwithſtanding the raillery that may be paſt 
upon this remark, I take a lady to be the beſt judge to what actions 
a woman may be carried by fondneſs to her-huſhand, Homer does 
not expreſsly mention bread, but wheat; and the commentators are 
not agreed whether ſhe gave them wine to drink, or ſteeped the grain 


in it. Hobbes tranſlates it as I do. . 


Ver. 233.] After this verſe our tranſlator omits one of his 
original, thus literally rendered by Chapman: 


Still ſerving you before my ſelfe, her huſband young and deare. 


Ver. 234.] This, perhaps, borders on extravagance. Thus? 
Now ſwift purſue, with ardour uncontroul'd, 


Ver. 235.] :Our poet here omits ſome circumſtances of his 
author, which he could have . exhibited with eaſe in ſuch numbers 
as his own muſe alone could furniſh : the ſubject too ſuited his 
luxuriant imagination, and his diſpoſition to amplify and embelliſh. 


Ogilby has ſacceeded very well on this occaſion : 


Whoſe fame ſurmounts the ſkies ; whoſe wond'rous mold 
With belt and buckles are of maſſie gold. 


As.it was the practice of our tranſlator to compoſe in all places and 
on every occaſion, and to write his diſtichs on any ſerap of paper, 
which he happened to have about him, when thoughts preſented 
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Book vin, HOMER's ILIA D. 31 
From Tydeus? ſhoulders ſtrip the coſtly load, 


Vulcanian arms, the labour of a God: 
Theſe if we gain, then victory, ye pow'rs! 
This night, this glorious night, the fleet is 


ours. 
That heard, deep anguiſh ſtung Saturnia's 
{ſoul ; 240 


She ſhook her throne that ſhook the ſtarry pole: 

And thus to Neptune: Thou, whoſe force can 
make 

The ſtedfaſt Earth from her foundations ſhake, 

See'ſt thou the Greeks by fates unjuſt oppreſt, 

Nor {wells thy heart in that immortal breaſt? 245 


themſelves to his imagination; ſome adverſe wind may have diſ- 
perſed the Siby/ leaf, on which the couplet in queſtion might be 
written, and have ſwept it to oblivion, 


Ver. 236, ] The phraſe ci laad may be thought a forced 
ſupplement to eke the verſe and accommodate the rhyme : and who 
is Tydeus? 


From great Tydides tear the coſtly ſpoil, 
His breaſt-plate, wrought by Vulcan's curious toil, 


Ver. 237. Vulcanian arms, the labour of a God.] Theſe were 
the arms that Diomed had received from Glaucus, and a prize 
worthy Hector, being (as we are told in the ſixth book) entirely 
of gold. I do not remember any other place where the ſhield of 
Neſtor is celebrated by Homer, of 


Ver. 241.] This beautiful verſe, ſo true to the original, he 


modelled by Ogilby: 


Shaking her throne, which all Olympus ſhook, 


32 HOMER's ILIAD. rook vii. 
Yet Age, Helice, thy pow'r obey, 


And gifts unceaſing on thine altars lay. 
Would all the Deities of Greece combine, 
In vain the gloomy Thund'rer might repine: 
Sole ſhould he fit, with ſcarce a God to friend, 
And ſee his 'Trojans to the ſhades deſcend. 251 
Such be the ſcene from his Idzan bow'r; 
Ungratefu] proſpect to the ſullen pow'r! 
Neptune with wrath rejects the raſh deſign: 
What rage, what madneſs, furious Queen! is 
thine ? 255 
I war not with the Higheſt. All above 
Submit and tremble at the hand of Jove. 


Ver. 246. Yet Age, Helicè.] Theſe were two cities of Greece, 
in which Neptune was particularly honoured, and in each of which 
there was a temple and a ftatue of him. of 


Ver. 248.] Our tranſlator here omits ſome things, and inter- 
polates others. Hobbes is tolerably ſucceſsful, but Mr. Cowper, 
of all the tranſlators, conveys the trueſt likeneſs of the original: 


Whom therefore thou ſhould'ſ proſper. Would we all 
Who favour Greece, aſſociate to repulſe 

The Trojans, and to check loud-thund'ring Jove, 

On Ida ſeated he might lour alone. 


Ver. 256.] Ogilby's verfion, with trifling c haſtiſement, will 
not be unacceptable to the reader ; and, on account of it's fidelity, 
will point out the deviations and omiſſions of Pope: 


His ſingle ſtrength is more than all our force.“ 
Thus did theſe gods amongſt themſelves diſcourſe, 
The ſpace betwixt the fleet and trenche's banks 
Was full of foot and horſe in armed ranks; 


Book viii, HOMER'" ILIAD. 33 


Now godlike Hedtor, to whoſe matchleſs 
might 
Jove gave the glory of the deſtin'd fight, 
Squadrons on ſquadrons drives, and fills the fields 
With cloſe-rang'd chariots, and with thicken'd 
ſhields. 261 
Where the deep trench in eat extended lay, 
Compacted troops ſtand wedg'd in firm array, 
A dreadful front! they ſhake the brands, and threat 
With long-deſtroying flames the hoſtile fleet. 265 
The king of men, by Juno's ſelf inſpir'd, 
Toil'd thro? the tents, and all his army fir'd. 
Swift as he mov'd, he lifted in his hand 


His purple robe, bright enſign of command. 269 


— — — — — — —ů— 


Pent up by Hector, like the martiall god: 

On him that day ſuch honour Jove beſtow'd! 
And he, no queſtion, had their navie fir'd, 

But that heav*n's queen the 4ing of mer inſpir' d 
Once more with avords perſuaſive to excite 

His fainting army, and renew the fight. 

He to their tents and ſhips dire&s his way ; 

His royall hands a purple veſt di/p/ay. 


Ver. 262. Where the deep trench.) That is to ſay, the ſpace 
betwixt the ditch and the wall-was filled with the men and chariots 


of the Greeks : Hector not having yet paſt the ditch. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 269. His parple robe. ] Agamemnon here addreſſes himſelf 
to the eyes of the army ; his voice might have been loſt in the 
confuſion of a retreat, but the motion of this purple robe could 
not fail of attracting the regards of the ſoldiers. His ſpeech alſo 
is very remarkable; he firſt endeavours to ſhame them into courage, 

VOL, 111, D 
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34 HOMER'” ILIAD. Brook vii. 


High on the midmoſt bark the king appear'd ; 
There, from Ulyſſes deck, his voice was heard: 
To Ajax and Achilles reach'd the ſound, 
Whoſe diſtant ſhips the guarded navy bound. 
Oh Argives! ſhame of human race; he cry'd, 
(The hollow veſſels to his voice reply'd) 275 
Where now are all your glorious boaſts of yore, 
Your haſty triumphs on the Lemnian ſhore? 
Each fearleſs hero dares an hundred foes, 
While the feaſt laſts, and while the goblet flows ; 
But who to meet one martial man is found, 280 


When the fight rages, and the flames ſurround ? 


and then begs of Jupiter to give that courage ſucceſs ; at leaſt ſo 
far as not to ſuffer the whole army to be deſtroyed, Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 270. High on the midmoſt bark, &c.] We learn from 
hence the ſituation of the ſhips of Ulyſſes, Achilles, and Ajax. 
| The two latter being the ſtrongeſt heroes of the army, were 
| placed to defend either end of the fleet, as moſt obnoxious to the 
{ incurſions or ſurpriſes of the enemy; and Ulyſſes being the ableſt | 
| head, was allotted the middle place, as more ſafe and convenient 
| for the council, and that he might be the nearer, if any emergency ; 
| required his advice. Euſtathius, Spondanus, 
| Ver. 273.] The reaſon aſſigned by Homer, for this ſtation of 
hi Ajax and Achilles at the extremities, is paſſed over by our poet, but 
| is thus literally rendered by Ogilby: | 
| Confiding in their courage and their hands. - 

Ver. 275.] This is a gratuitous inſertion, and, in my judge- 
| ment, a puerile inſertion, by the tranſlator. He might have found 
| ſomething much ſuperiour to the following n. and equally 
conſonant to his author : 

Oh! Argives, ſhame of human race; he cry'd: 
An outſide beauty is your only pride. 


Compare Rape of the Lock, iv. 96. 
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BOOK vIII. HOMER' ILIAD. 35 


O mighty Jove! oh fire of the diſtreſs'd! 
Was ever king like me, like me oppreſs'd? 


With power immenſe, with juſtice arm'd in vain; 


My glory raviſh'd, and my people ſlain! 285 
To thee my vows were breath'd from ev'ry 
ſhore; 
What altar ſmok'd not with our victim's gore? 
With fat of bulls I fed the conſtant flame, 
And aſk'd deſtruction to the Trojan name. 289 
Now, gracious God! far humbler our demand; 
Givethele atleaſt to*ſcape from Hector'shand, 
And ſave the relicks of the Grecian land! 
Thus pray'd the king, and heav'n's great 
father heard 
His vows, in bitterneſs of ſoul preferr'd; 
The wrath appeas'd, by happy ſigns declares, 29; 
And gives the people to their monarch's pray rs. 
His eagle, ſacred bird of heav'n! he ſent, 
A fawn his talons truſs'd (divine portent!) 
——_— 
Ver. 293. Thus pray'd the king, and heav'n's great father heard, | 
It is to be obſerved in general, that Homer hardly ever makes his 


heroes ſuccecd, unleſs they have firſt offer'd a prayer to heaven, 


Whether they engage in war, go upon an embaſſy, undertake a 
voyage; in a word, whatever they enterpriſe, they almoſt always 
ſupplicate ſome God; and whenever we find this omitted, we 
may expect ſome adverſity to befall them in the courſe of the 
ſtory... | P, 


Ver, 297, His eagle, ſacred bird.) Jupiter upon the prayers of 
D 2 


36 HOMER*” ILIAD. BOOK VIII, 


High o'er the wondring hoſts he ſoar'd above, 
Who paid their vows to Panomphæan Jove ; zoo 
i Then let the prey before his altar fall; 

The Greeks beheld, and tranſport ſeiz'd on all: 


i : — — 


ii Agamemnon ſends an omen to encourage the Greeks. The appli- 

i cation of it is obvious: the eagle ſignified Hector, the fawn de- 
noted the fear and flight of the Greeks, and being dropt at the 
altar of Jupiter, ſhewed that they would be ſaved by the protection 
of that God. The word Ilavu@aic; (ſays Euſtathius) has a great 
ſignificancy in this place, The Greeks having juſt received this 
happy omen from Jupiter, were offering oblations to him under the 
title of the Father of Oracles., There may alſo be a natural reaſon 
for this appellation, as Jupiter ſignified the Ether, which is the 
vehicle of all ſounds. 


Virgil has a fine imitation of this paſſage, but diverſified with 
many more circumſtances, where he makes Juturna ſhew a prodigy 
of the like nature to encourage the Latins, An. xii. 


«© Namque volans rubra fulvus Jovis ales in zthra, 

« Litoreas agitabat aves, turbamque ſonantem 

« Agminis aligeri : ſubito cam lapſus ad undas 

« Cycnum excellentem pedibus rapit improbus uncis. 

« Arrexere animos Itali: cunctæque volucres 

“ Convertunt clamore fugam (mirabile viſu) 

« ZXtheraque obſcurant pennis, hoſtemque per auras 

«« Faca nube premunt: donec vi victus & ipſo 

« Pondere defecit, prædamque ex unguibus ales 

« Projecit fluvio, penituſque in nubila fugit.“ P. 


Ver. 300.] Our poet's verſion, like thoſe of Chapman and 
Ogilby, would lead an unlearned reader to ſuppoſe, that the Greeks 
were paying their offerings on that altar at the very time; whereas 
Homer only ſpeaks of it, as a place, where they were accuſtomed to 
worſhip. The tranſlation might be accommodated thus : 


High o'er the wond'ring hoſts he ſoar'd above; 
And, where to mighty Panomphzan Jove 
An altar toad, he let the victim falb—. 


Book vii, HOMER' ILIAD. 37 


Encourag'd by the ſign, the troops revive, 
And fierce on Troy with doubled fury drive. 
 Tydides firſt, of all the Grecian force, 305 
O'er the broad ditch impell'd his foaming horſe, 
Pierc'd the deep ranks, their ſtrongeſt battle tore, 
And dy'd his jav'lin red with Trojan gore. 
Young Agelaiis (Phradmon was his fire) 
With flying courſers ſhun'd his dreadful ire: 310 


Ver. 305. Tydides firſt. |] Diomed, as we have before ſeen, 
was the Jaſt that retreated from the thunder of Jupiter ; he is now 


the firſt that returns to the battle. It is worth while to obſerve the 
behaviour of the hero upon this occaſion : he retreats with the ut- 
moſt reluctancy, and advances with the utmoſt ardour ; he flies with 


greater impatience to meet danger, than he could before to put 
himſelf in ſafety. Euſtathius, P. 


Ver. 306.] According to his author, he ſhould have written, 
O'er the broad ditch impell'd his rapid horſe: 


but I ſuſpect him to have conſulted, on this occaſion at leaſt, the 


Engliſh tranſlations only, who give no epithet; and ſo he found 
himſelf at liberty to invent one. 


But the ſame objection recurs, which J have ſtated more than 
once before. The reader would ſuppoſe, that Diomed was riding 
a ſingle hor/e, and not in his chariot drawn by zwo, I would, 
therefore, propoſe the following correction: 


The Grzcian hots Tydides foremoſt leads, 
And o'er the ditch impells his rapid fteeds. 


Ver. 307.] The latter clauſe of this verſe will not, I preſume, 
be much admired for it's expreſſion. I would venture the follow- . 
ing amendment: 


Pierc'd where the Trojan warriors thickeſt fload, 
And iu his javelin dy'd with ile blood. 
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38 HIOMER's ILIA D. Book viii. 


Struck thro? the back, the Phrygian fell oppreſt; 
The dart drove on, and iſſued at his breaſt: 
Headlong he quits the car; his arms reſound : 
His pond'rous buckler thunders on the ground. 
Forth ruſh a tide of Greeks, the paſſage freed ;31:5 
Th' Atridæ firſt, th* Ajaces next ſucceed: 
Meriones, like Mars in arms renown'd, 

And god-like Idomen, now paſs the mound ; 
Evemon's ſon next iſſues to the foe, 

And laſt, young Teucer with his bended bow. 320 
Secure behind the Telamonian ſhield 

The ſkilful archer wide ſurvey'd the field, 


Ver. 311.] Srook, in the firſt edition. Stricten is the proper 
participle of ſtrike, We may ſubſtitute, 
His back transfix*d, the Phrygian fell oppreſt. 


The next verſe of our tranſlator is uncommonly beautiful and happy, 
even for Pope himſelf, "The flow of numbers 1s not leſs conſpicuous, 


than the facility of expreſſion. 
Ver. 313.] Ogilby has 


— — tumbling the ground 
His heavie corps, his ponderous arms reſaumd. 


Ver. 321, Secure behind the Telamonian fhield.] Euſtathius 
obſerves that Teucer being an excellent archer, and uſing only the 
bow, could not wear any arms which would encumber him, and 
render him leſs expedite in his archery. Homer to ſecure him from 
the enemy, repreſents him as ſtanding behind Ajax's ſhield, and 
ſhooting from thence. Thus the poet gives us a new circumſtance 
of a battle, and though Ajax atchieves nothing himſelf, he main- 


tains a ſuperiority over Teucer : Ajax may be ſaid to kill theſe 
Trojans with the arrows of Teucer. 


BOOK VIII. HOMER's ILIAD, 39 


With ev'ry ſhaft ſome hoſtile victim flew, 
Then cloſe beneath the ſeven- fold orb withdrew : 
The conſcious infant ſo, when fear alarms, 32; 
Retires for ſafety to the mother's arms. 

Thus Ajax guards his brother in the field, 
Moves as he moves, and turns the ſhining ſhield. 
Who firſt by Teucer's mortal arrows bled? 
Orſilochus; then fell Ormenus dead: 330 
The god-like Lycophon next preſs'd the plain, 
With Chromius, Detor, Opheleſtes ſlain: 
Bold Hamopäon breathleſs ſunk to ground; 
The bloody pile great Melanippus crown'd. 
Heaps fell on heaps, ſad trophies of his art, 335 
A Trojan ghoſt attending ev'ry dart. 

Great Agamemnon views with joyful eye 

The ranks grow thinner as his arrows fly : 


—— 


There is alſo a wonderful tenderneſs in the ſimile with which 
he illuſtrates the retreat of Teucer behind the ſhield of Ajax: ſuch 
tender circumſtances ſoften the horrours of a battle, and diffuſe a 
ſort of ſerenity over the foul of the reader, P. 


Chapman's verſion in this place is preciſely faithful to it's ori- 
ginal; and has a ſimplicity, which muſt pleaſe the reader: 
He ſtill fought under Ajax” ſhield, who ſometime held it by, 
And then he lookt his obje& out, and let his arrow flie: 
And whomſoever in the preaſſe, he wounded, him he //ze ; 
Then under Ajax' ſeven-fold ſhield he preſently awithdrew. 


Ver. 333. This couplet is wholly deſtitute of merit. 


Ver. 337. Great Agamemnon wviexws.] Euſtathius obſerves that 
Homer would here teach the duty of a general in a battle, He 
muſt obſe:ve the behaviour of his ſoldiers : he muſt honour the 
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Oh youth for ever dear! (the monarch cry'd) 
Thus, always thus, thy early worth be try'd; 340 
Thy brave example ſhall retrieve our hoſt, 
Thy country's ſaviour, and thy father's boaſt ! 
Sprung from an alien's bed thy fire to grace, 
The vig'rous offspring of a ſtol'n embrace, 344 
Proud of his boy, he own'd the gen'rous flame, 
And the brave ſon repays his cares with fame. 
Now hear a monarch's vow: If heav'n's high 
pow'rs 
Give me to raze 'Troy's long defended tow'rs ; 
Whatever treaſures Greece for me deſign, 
The next rich honorary gift be thine: - 350 
Some golden tripod, or diſtinguith'd car, 
With courſers dreadful in the ranks of war; 
Or ſome fair captive, whom thy eyes approve, 
Shall recompenſe the warriour's toils with love. 


— 


hero, reproach the coward, reduce the diſorderly; and for the 
encouragement of the deſerving, he muſt promiſe rewards, that 
deſert in arms may not be paid with glory only. . 


Ver. 343. Sprung from an alien's bed.] Agamemnon here, in 
the height of his commendations of Teucer, tells him of his ſpurious 
birth: this (ſays Euſtathius) was reckoned no diſgrace among the 
ancients; nothing being more common than for heroes of old to 
take their female captives to their beds; and as ſuch captives were 
then given for a reward of valour, and as a matter of glory, it 
could be no reproach to be deſcended from them, Thus Teucer 
(ſays Euſtathius) was deſcended from Telamon and Heſione the 
' ſiſter of Priam, a female captive. | 


Ver. 353.] In all inſtances of fo unpleaſant a concutrence of 
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To this the chief: With praiſe thereſt inſpire, 
Nor urge a ſoul already fill'd with fire. 356 
What ſtrength I have, be now in battle try'd. 
Till ev'ry ſhaft in Phrygian blood be dy'd. 
Since rallying from our wall we forc'd the foe, 
Still aim'd at Hector have I bent my bow; 360 
Eight forky arrows from this hand have fled, 
And eight bold heroes by their points lie dead: 
But ſure ſome God denies me to deſtroy 
This fury of the field, this dog of Troy. 


He ſaid, and twang'd the ſtring. The weapon 
flies 365 
At Hector's breaſt, and ſings along the ſkies: 


ſimilar ſounds, I ſhould have recourſe to an emollient, ſupplied by 
the genius of our language; thus: 


Or ſome fair captive, whom 2hize eyes approve. 
Ver. 363.] I would propoſe, in conformity to his original, 


But wain is every effort to deſtroy 
This fury of the field, this dog of Troy. 


And the learned reader may find the term here criticiſed by our poet, 
illuſtrated in my note on the Hercules furens of Euripides, ver. 419. 


Ver. 364. This dog of Troy.] This is literal from the Greek, 
and J have ventured it, as no improper expreſſion of the rage of 
Teucer, for having been ſo often diſappointed in his aim, and of 
his paſſion againſt that enemy, who had ſo long prevented all the 
hopes of the Grecians, Milton was not ſcrupulous of imitating 
even theſe, which the modern refiners call unmannerly ſtrokes of 
our author, (who knew to what extremes human paſſions might 
proceed, and was not aſhamed to copy them.) He has put this 
very expreſſion into the mouth of God himſelf, who upon beholding 
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He miſs'd the mark; but pierc'd Gorgythio's 
heart, 

And drench'd in royal blood the thirſty dart. 

(Fair Caſtianira, nymph of form divine, 

This offspring added to King Priam's line.) 376 

As full-blown poppies, over-charg'd with rain, 

Decline the head, and drooping kits the plain; 


the havock which Si and Death made in the world, is moved in 
his indignation to cry out, 


See with what heat theſe dogs of hell advance! P. 


Ver. 365.] A couplet ingeniouſly formed from theſe words of 
his author: 


He ſaid, and from the ſtring another ſhaft 
At Hector ſent, eager to ftrike the chief. 


Ver, 367. He miſs'd the mark. | Theſe words, ſays Euſtathius, 
are very artfully inſerted ; the reader might wonder why ſo ſkilful 
an archer ſhould ſo often miſs his mark, and it was neceſſary that 
Teucer ſhould miſs Hector, becauſe Homer could not falſify the 
hiſtory : this difficulty he removes by the intervention of Apollo, 
who wafts the arrow afide from him ; the poet does not tell us that 


this was done by the hand of a God, till the arrow of Teucer came 


ſo near Hector as to kill his charioteer, which made ſome ſuch con- 
trivance neceſſary. P. 


Ver. 371. As full-blown poppies. ] The ſimile is very beautiful, 
and exactly repreſents the manner of Gorgythion's death: there is 
ſuch a ſweetneſs in the compariſon, that it makes us pity the youth's 
fall, and almoſt feel his wound. Virgil has applied it to the death 
of Euryalus: 


a Inque humeros cervix collapſa recumbit: 
4 Purpureus veluti cam flos ſucciſus aratro 

« Langueſcit moriens ; laſſove papavera collo 

« Demiſere caput, pluvia cam forte gravantur.“ 


This is finely improved by the Roman author, with the particulars 
of ſucciſus aratro, and laſſo collo. But it may on the other hand be 
obſerved in the favour of Homer, that the circumſtance of the 
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So ſinks the youth: his beauteous head, depreſt 
Beneath his helmet, drops upon his breaſt. 
Another ſhaft the raging archer drew: 375 
That other ſhaft with erring fury flew, 

(From Hector Phœbus turn'd the flying wound) 
Vet fell not dry, or guiltleſs to the ground: 
Thy breaſt, brave Archeptolemus! it tore, 
And dipp'd its feathers in no vulgar gore. 380 
Headlong he falls: his ſudden fall alarms 

The ſteeds, that ſtartle at his ſounding arms. 


head being oppreſſed and weighed down by the helmet, is ſo re- 
markably juſt, that it is a wonder Virgil omitted it; and the rather 
becauſe he had particularly taken notice before, that it was the 
helmet of Euryalus which occaſioned the diſcovery and unfortunate 
death of this young hero and his friend. 


One may make a general obſervation, that Homer in thoſe com- 
pariſons, that breathe an air of tenderneſs, is very exact, and adapts 
them in every point to the ſubject which he is to illuſtrate ; but inother 
compariſons, where he is to inſpire the ſoul with ſublime ſentiments, 
he gives a looſe to his fancy, and does not regard whether the 
images exactly correſpond. I take the reaſon of it to be this: In 
the firſt, the copy muſt be like the original to cauſe it to affect us; 
the glaſs needs only to return the real image to make it beautiful ; 
whereas in the other, a ſucceſſion of noble ideas will cauſe the like 
ſentiments in the ſoul ; and though the glaſs ſhould enlarge the 
image, it only ſtrikes us with ſuch thoughts as the poet intended to 
raiſe, ſublime and great. P, 


There is, perhaps, too much prettineſs in this tranſlation, A 
more ſimple repreſentation of the original, which is beavptiful and 
accurate in all it's circumſtances, may deſerve acceptance at leaſt 
from it's fidelity : A, — 

As full-blown poppies in the garden- bed, 
The flower o'ercharg'd with dew-drops, bend their head. 


Ver. 381.] More conformably to his author, thus: 
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Hector with grief his charioteer beheld, 

All pale and breathleſs on the ſanguine field. 
Then bids Cebriones direct the rein, 385 
Quits his bright car, and iſſues on the plain. 
Dreadful he ſhouts: from earth a ſtone he took, 
And ruſh'd on Teucer with the lifted rock. 
The youth already ſtrain'd the forceful yew ; 
The ſhaft already to his ſhoulder drew ; 390 
The feather in his hand, juſt wing'd for flight, 
Touch'd where the neck and hollow cheſt unite ; 
There, where the juncture knits the channel bone, 


The furious chief diſcharg'd the craggy ſtone: 


As he ruſht on, he fell: his arms affright 
The ſhrinking ſteeds: his eyes are wrap'd in night. 


Indeed the original mentions only the farting back of the horſes 
without noticing the cauſe; as Chapman exactly renders : 


to earth he fell, his ſwift horſe backe did flie : 


and ſo Ogilby : but Dacier thus: Il tombe ſans vie aux pieds 
de ſes chevaux, qui reculent efrayts du bruit de ſes armes. 


Ver. 383.] The rhyme is bad; or thus, more faithfully ; 


Hector with grief his driver's fate beheld, 
But 4%, tho griew'd, unreſcued on the field, 


Ver. 390.] Our tranſlator ſeems in this place to have incurred 
a miſtake by referring a part of the deſcription, which points out 
the place of the wound, to the action of the archer, I would 
entirely baniſh the next couplet, and correct thus: 


The ſhaft already xd, his forceful yew 
With all his might the ſkilful archer drew. 
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The bow-ſtring burſt beneath the pond'rous 
blow, 395 
And his numb'd hand diſmiſs'd his uſeleſs bow. 
He fell: but Ajax his broad ſhield diſplay'd, 
And ſcreen'd his brother with the mighty ſhade; 
Till great Alaſtor, and Meciſtheus, bore 
The batter*d archer groaning to the ſhore. 400 
Troy yet found grace before th* Olympian fire, 
He arm'd their hands, and fill'd their breaſts 
with fire. 
The Greeks, repuls'd, retreat behind their wall, 
Or in the trench on heaps confus'dly fall. 
Firſt of the foe, great Hector march'd along, 405 
With terrour cloath'd, and more than mortal 


ſtron g. 


Ver. 395.] He firſt wrote, the tenden burſt, Thus Ogilby: 


Breaking his ſtring, his hand numm'd with the bloaw ; 
On's knee he ſtaggering fell, and dropt his bow. 


Ver. 397.] A more exact tranſlation might be given than our 
poet's, and a far more elegant than mine: | 


Fall'n on his knees, his brother runs with aid, 
And round him throws his buckler's ample ſhade. 


Ver. 401. } The animation of our poet has poured out {x verſes, 
replete with additions of his own fancy, for zhree of his original; 
whoſe ſenſe is ſimply exhibited in the following attempt: 


Again th' Olympian rous'd the Trojans' force; 
Back o'er the ditch profound they thruſt the Grecks ; 
The foremoſt Hector, raging in his might, 
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As the bold hound, that gives the lion chace, 
With beating boſom, and with eager pace, 
Hangs on his haunch, or faſtens on his heels, 
Guards as he turns, and circles as he wheels: 410 
Thus oft' the Grecians turn'd, but ſtill they 


flew 3 
Thus following Hector ſtill the hindmoſt flew. 
When flying they had paſs'd the trench profound, 
And many a chief lay gaſping on the ground; 
Before the ſhips a deſp'rate ſtand they made, 4:5 
And fir'd the troops, and call'd the Gods to aid. 


Ver. 407. 4s the bold hound, that gives the lion chace.] This 
ſimile is the juſteſt imaginable ;z and gives the moſt lively picture of 
the manner in which the Grecians fled, and HeRor purſued them, 
ſill ſlaughtering the hindmoſt, Gratius and Oppian have given us 
particular deſcriptions of thoſe ſort of dogs, of prodigious ſtrength 
and ſize, which were employed to hunt and tear down wild beaſts. 
To one of theſe fierce animals he compares Hector, and one cannot 
but obſerve his care not to diſgrace his Grecian countrymen by an 
unworthy compariſon ; though he is obliged to repreſent them flying, 
he makes them fly like lions; and as they fly, turn frequently back 
upon their purſuer : ſo that it is hard to ſay, if they, or he, be 
in the greater danger, On the contrary, when any of the Grecian 
heroes purſue the Trojans, it is he that is the lion, and the flyers 
are but ſheep or trembling deer. ; F. 


His author, might have been expreſſed thus with more fidelity: 


As the bold hound, confiding in his pace, 
Gives the fierce boar, or rapid lion, chace. 


Ver. 414.] In the ballad of Chevy-Chaſe: 


And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gaſping on the ground, 
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Fierce on his ratt'ling chariot Hector came; 

His eyes like Gorgon ſhot a ſanguine flame 

That wither'd all their hoſt: like Mars he ſtood ; 

Dire as the monſter, dreadful as the God! 420 

Their ſtrong diſtreſs the wife of Jove ſurvey'd; 

Then penſive thus, to War's triumphant maid. 
Oh daughter of that God, whoſe arm can 

wield | 


Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the fable ſhield! 

Now, in this moment of her laſt deſpair, 42; 

Shall wretched Greece no more confeſs our care, 
— ——y 


Ver. 417.] The following couplet is literal, and the rhyme is 
ſuch as our correcteſt peets make no ſeruple to employ : 


Circling his beauteous courſers Hector rode, 
With eyes of Gorgon and the martial God. 


Ver. 423.] Our poet has ſpun out this ſpeech of Juno to a 
double length. The entire ſenſe of the original may be as clearly 
ſeen in the following attempt : 


Shall Greece, O! child of ægis-bearing Jove! 
Thus loſt, no more, though late, enjoy our love? 
One man's reſiſtleſs rage their doom fulfills, 
Great Hector's rage, the ſource of numerous ills, 


Ver. 424.] I have elſewhere noted the miſtake of our poet and 
other tranſlators in ſuppoſing the ægi of Jove to mean his /reld, 
and not his breaft-plate : and verſe 471 of this verſion is ſufficient 
of itſelf to juſtify my remark. Indeed, or I miſtake, the error is 
univerſal among the poets. Dr. Browne, if I rightly recollect, 
ſomewhere ſays, ſpeaking of Warburton, | 


Religion's gie blazing on his arm: 
after our poet at the ſecond Iliad, ver. 526 : 


The dreadful gig, Jove's immortal ſhield, 
Blaz'd on her arm, and lighten'd all the field. 
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Condemn'd to ſuffer the full force of Fate, 
And drain the dregs of heav'n's relentleſs hate? 
Gods! ſhall one raging hand thus level all? 429 
What numbers fell! what numbers yet ſhall fall! 
What pow'r divineſhall Hector's wrath afſuage ? 
Still ſwells the ſlaughter, and ſtill grows the rage! 
So ſpake th' imperial regent of the ſkies; 
To whom the Goddeſs with the azure eyes: 


Long ſince had Hector ſtain'd theſe fields with 


gore, 435 


Stretch'd by ſome Argive on his native ſhore ; 
But He above, the Sire of heav'n withſtands, 


Mocks our attempts, and ſlights ourjuſt demands. 
The ſtubborn God, inflexible and hard, 


Forgets my ſervice and deſerv'd reward. 440 


Ver. 437.] More exactly thus: 


But he, that fire of mine, our force withſtands. 
Ogilby, with the lighteſt caſtigation, is not to be deſpiſed : 


Then Pallas ſaid: This flaughterer had been ſlain 
By Grecian hands, and dy'd his native plain, 

But that my father Jove, too cruel ſtill, 

Laies counterplots to croſs me in my will. 


Ver. 439. The fiubborn God, inflexible and hard.) It muſt be 
owned that this ſpeech of Minerva againſt Jupiter, ſhocks the 
allegory more than perhaps any in the poem. Unleſs the Deities 
may ſometimes be thought to mean no more than beings that preſided 
over thoſe parts of nature, or thoſe paſſions and faculties of the 
mind. Thus as Venus ſuggeſts unlawful as well as lawful deſires, 
ſo Minerva may be deſcribed as the Goddeſs not only of Wiſdom 
but of craft; that is, both of true and falſe wiſdom. So the 
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Sav'd I, for this, his fav'rite * ſon diſtreſs'd, 
By ſtern Euryſtheus with long labours preſs'd? 
Hebegg'd, with tears he begg'd, in deepdiſmay; 
I ſhot from heav'n, and gave his arm the day. 
Oh had my wiſdom known this dire event, 445 
When to grim Pluto's gloomy gates he went; 
The triple dog had never felt his chain, 

Nor Styx been croſs'd, nor hell explor'd in vain. 
Averſe to me of all his heav'n of Gods, 

At Thetis' ſuit the partial Thund'rer nods. 450 
To grace her gloomy, fierce, reſenting ſon, 


My hopes are fruſtrate, and my Greeks undone. 
Some future day, perhaps he may be mov'd 
To call his blue-ey'd maid his beſt-belov'd. 


moral of Minerva's ſpeaking raſhly of Jupiter, may be, that 
the wiſeſt of finite beings is liable to paſſion and indiſcretion, as 
the commentators have already obſerved. P. 
Ver. 447. ] Or, more vigorouſly, perhaps: 
Ne'er had the three-mouty'd monſter felt his chain. 
Ver. 448.] The ſenſe of Homer is but obſcurely repreſented 
in this verſion. I would propoſe the following ſubſtitution : 
Oh! had my wiſdom known this dire event, 
When through the gloomy gates of hell he went, 
Grim Pluto's dog, zo fetch, he there had died, 
Nor ſcaped the billows of the Stygian tide. 
Ver. 451.] He caſt an eye on Chapman here, and ver. 454: 
That he would honour with his aid her citie-razing /orze, 
Diſpleas'd Achilles; and for him our friends are thus andone. 


Will call me his Glaucopides, his ſweet and blexw-ey'd maid. 


* Hercules. 
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Haſte, launch thy chariot, thro* yon' ranks to 


ride; 455 
My ſelf will arm, and thunder at thy fide. 


Then Goddeſs! ſay, ſhall Hector glory then, 
(That terrour of the Greeks, that man of men) 
When Juno's ſelf, and Pallas ſhall appear, 
All dreadful in the crimſon walks of war? 460 
What mighty Trojan then, on yonder ſhore, 
Expiring, pale, and terrible no more, 
Shall feaſt the fowls,and glut the dogs with gore? 
— — 

Ver. 45 J.] The remainder of this ſpeech has ſo much obſcurity 

and in part mĩiſrepreſentation in our poet, that I doubt, if the Eng- 


gliſh reader can deſery the true purport of the original. I would 
offer the following explanation: 


But haſte, prepare thy chariot, whilſt I go 

To Jove's high hall, and arm againſt the foe ; 
Then will great Hector view us with delight, 
Two Gods, pervade the crimſon walks of fight ? 
Some Trojan, proſtrate then on yonder ſhore, 
Shall dogs and vultures feaſt with fleſh and gore. 


Ver. 460.] This was obviouſly derived from Chapman: 
When iz the crimſon paths of warre, I dreadfully appeare. 


Homer's expreſſion, which he employs more than once elſewhere, is 


rea Ye, literally the bridges of battle and this, I preſume, 
our great epic poet intended to repreſent in Paradiſe Loſt, vi. 236, 


— open when, and when to cloſe 
The ridges of grim var: 


and Virgil, perhaps, in Zn. ix. 528. 
Et mecum ingentes oras evolvite belli, 


Ver. 461. What nigbty Trojan then, on yonder ſhore. | She means 
Hector, whoſe death the poet makes her foreſee in ſuch a lively 
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She ceas'd, and Juno rein'd the ſteeds with care; 
(Heav'n's awful empreſs, Saturn's other heir) 465 
Pallas, meanwhile, her various veil unbound, 
With flow'rs adorn'd, with art immortal crown'd ; 
The radiant robe her ſacred fingers wove, 
Floats in rich waves, and ſpreads the court of 

Jove. 
Her father's arms her mighty limbs inveſt, 40 
Her cuiraſs blazes on her ample breaſt. 
The vig'rous pow'r the trembling car aſcends; 
Shook by her arm, the maſſy jav'lin bends; 
Huge, pond'rous, ſtrong! that when her fury 
burns, 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoſts o'erturns. 


————— —ſ— 


manner, as if the image of the hero lay bleeding before her. This 
picture is noble, and agreeable to the obſervation we formerly made 
of Homer's method of propheſying in the ſpirit of poetry. FP; 


Ver. 469. Flats in rich waves.) The Greek word is z«Tsxvw, 
pours the veil on the pavement, I muſt juſt take notice that here is a 
repetition of the ſame beautiful verſes which the author had uſed in 
the fifth book. | —_ 


This is a moſt incomparable exhibition of the beautiful figure of 
his original. 
Ver. 471.] So Chapman: 
Then put ſhe on her ample breaſt, her under arming tire. 
Ver. 472.] Literally thus : 
The godde/s fort the flaming car aſcends, 
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Saturnia lends the laſh; the courſers fly; 476 
Smooth glides the chariot thro? the liquid ſky. 
Heav'n's gates ſpontaneous open to the pow'rs, 
Heav'n's golden gates, kept by the winged Hours; 
Commiſſion'd in alternate watch they ſtand, 480 
The ſun's bright portals and theſkies command; 
Cloſe, or unfold, th' eternal gates of day, 
Bar heav 'n with clouds, or roll thoſe clouds away. 
The ſounding hinges ring, the clouds divide; 
Prone down the ſteep of heay' n their courſe they 

guide. 485 
But Jove incens'd, from Ida's top ſurvey'd, 
And thus enjoin'd the many-colour'd maid. 
Thaumantia! mount the winds, and ſtop their 
car; 
Againſt the Higheſt who ſhall wage the war? 
If furious yet they dare the vain debate, 490 
Thus have I ſpoke, and what I ſpeak is Fate. 


Ver. 477. Smooth glides the chariot, &c.] One would almoſt 
think Homer makes his Gods and Goddeſſes deſcend from 


Olympus, only to mount again, and mount only to deſcend again, 


he is ſo remarkably delighted with the deſcriptions of their horſes, 


and their manner of flight, We have no leſs than three of theſe in 
the preſent book. P. 


Ver. 487.] Why ſhould our tranſlator avoid exactneſs? 
And thus enjoin'd the golden-pinion'd maid. 


Ver. 490.] Ogilby, with a little varniſh, preſents a more faith- 
ful picture of his original: 


Book vii, HOMER' ILIAD. 53 


Their courſers cruſn'd beneath the wheels ſhall lie, 
Their car in fragments ſcatter'd o'er the ſky ; 
My light'ning theſe rebellious ſhall confound, 
And hurl them flaming, headlong to the ground, 
Condemn'd for ten revolving years to weep 496 
The wounds impreſs'd by burning thunder deep. 
So ſhall Minerva learn to fear our ire, 

Nor dare to combat her's and Nature's fire. 
For Juno, headſtrong and imperious ſtill, 500 
She claims ſome title to tranſgreſs our will. 


Tf diſobedient they dare venture on, 

Theſe are my threats, and threats that ſhall be done. 
On them with light'ning will I vengeance take, 
Will lane their courſers, and their chariot break: 
Thrown from their ſeats, ſhall they ten years endure 
Deep wounds of thunder, which no ſkill can cure. 
That ſo Minerva may remember well, 

Whene'er ſhe dares againſt her ire rebell, 

Juno I leſs reſent, whoſe cuſtom till 

And whole endeavours love to croſs my will, 


Ver. 495.] Thus Paradiſe Loft, i. 44. 


him the almighty power 
Hurl'd headlong flaming from th' ætherial ſky. 


Ver. 497.] Thus Chapman: 


In ten whole yeares they ſhall not heale the wounds I will impreſſe 
With horrid thunder. 


Ver. 500. For Juno, headſtrong and imperious flill, She claims, 
&c.] Euſtathius obſerves here, if a good man does us a wrong, 
we are juſtly angry at it; but if it proceeds from a bad one, it is 
no more than we expected, we are not at all ſurpriſed, and we bear 
it with patience, 


E'3 
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Swift as the wind, the various-colour'd maid 
From Ida's top her golden wings diſplay'd ; 
To great Olympus' ſhining gates ſhe flies, 504 
There meets the chariot ruſhing down the ſkies, 
Reſtrains their progreſs from the bright abodes, 
And ſpeaks the mandate of the Sire of Gods. 

What frenzy, Goddeſſes | what rage can move 
Celeſtial minds to tempt the wrath of Jove? 
Deſiſt, obedient to his high command; 310 
This is his word: and know his word ſhall ſtand. 
| His light'ning your rebellion ſhall confound, 
And hurl ye headlong, flaming to the ground: 
| | Your horſes cruſh'd beneath the wheels ſhall lie, 
5 Your car in fragments ſcatter'd o'er the ſky ; 5:5 


1 
i x — | 
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Ihere are many ſuch paſſages as theſe in Homer, which glance 
obliquely at the fair ſex ; and Jupiter is here forced to take upon 
himſelf the ſevere huſband, to teach Juno the duty of a wife. P. 


Ver. 513.] Write rather, 
And hurl you headlong : 


nor will they, who love accuracy in language, and wiſh a greater 
ſhare of grammatical uniformity to our own, receive ſuch cenſures 
with diſdain, as unſeaſonable and of no importance. Indeed, I 
perceive it to be ſo written in ſome editions, but probably from the 
correction of the printer. Mr. Gray has a moſt odious offence in 
this way to explate, in his Ode on a diſtant proſpet of Eton 
College,” 

J feel the gales, that from ye blow, 

A momentary bliſs beſtow, 


Ver. 514.] Chapman has, 
To cruſb in pieces your ſwift horſe, 


BOOK VIII. HOMER' ILIAD. 55 


Your ſelves condemn'd ten rolling years to weep 
The wounds impreſs'd by burning thunder deep. 
So ſhall Minerva learn to fear his ire, 
Nor dare to combat her's and Nature's Sire. 
For Juno, headſtrong and imperious ſtill, 520 
She claims ſome title to tranſgreſs his will: 
But thee what deſp'rate inſolence has driv'n, 
To lift thy lance againſt the king of heav'n? 
Then mounting on the pinions of the wind, 
She flew; and Juno thus her rage reſign'd. 525 


Ver. 522, But thee what deſp rate inſolence.] It is obſervable 
that Homer generally makes his meſſengers divine as well as human, 
very punctual in delivering their meſſages in the very words of the 
perſons who commiſſioned them. Iris however in the cloſe of her 
ſpeech has ventured to go beyond her inſtructions and all rules of 
decorum, by adding theſe expreſſions of bitter reproach to a Goddeſs 
of ſuperiour rank. The words of the original Kuo, ddt, are too 
groſs to be literally tranſlated, P. 


In the firſt edition it is fire of heav'n, 


Ver. 525. Juno her rage refign'd.] Homer never intended to 
give us the picture of a good wife in the deſcription of Juno: ſhe 
obeys Jupiter, but it is a forced obedience ; ſhe ſubmits rather to 
the governour than to the huſband, and is more afraid of his 
lightening than his commands. 


Her behaviour in this place is very natural to a 0 under a 
di ſappointment: ſhe had ſet her heart upon preferring the Greeks, 
but failing in that point, ſhe aſſumes an air of indifference, and 
ſays, whether they live or die, ſhe is unconcerned. 2 
There is much aukwardneſs in this line. Thus? 


Then ſtraight departs the tempeſt- footed maid ; 
When thus to Pallas royal Juno ſaid : 

Daughter of Jove, by my advice deſiſt ; 
Nor his bigh will in aid of man reſiſt, 
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O daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 
Th*avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield ! 
No more let beings of ſuperiour birth 
Contend with Jove for this low race of earth: 
Triumphant now, now miſerably ſlain, 530 
They breathe or periſh, as the Fates ordain. 
But Jove's high counſels full effect ſhall find; 
And ever conſtant, ever rule mankind. 

She ſpoke, and backward turn'd her ſteeds of 

light, 534 
Adorn'd with manes of gold, and heav'nly bright. 
The Hours unloos'd them, panting as they ſtood, 
And heap'd their mangers with ambroſial food. 
There ty'd, they reſt in high celeſtial ſtalls ; 
The chariot propt againſt the cryſtal walls. 


Ver, 530.] Thus Ogilby, ſomewhat moderniſed : 


Let all, who er they be, or live or die, 

As Fortune all decree and Deſtiny ; 

Let Jove to Trojans or to Greeks incline, 

As prompts his <viſh, and wills his high deſign. 


Ver. 531. They breathe or periſh, as the Fates ordain.| The tranſ- 
lator has turned this line in compliance to an old obſervation upon 


Homer, which Macrobius has written, and ſeveral others have ſince 


fallen into: they ſay he was ſo great a fataliſt, as not ſo much as to 
name the word Fortune in all his works, but conſtantly Fate inſtead 
of it. This remark ſeems curious enough, and indeed does agree 
with the general tenour and doctrine of this poet ; but unluckily it 
is not true, the word which they have proſcribed being implied in 
the original of this ver. 430. Os xs Tvxn. P. 


Ver. 5 39.] Our poet here took a hint from Chapman's verſion: 
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The penſive Goddeſſes, abaſh'd, controul'd, 54 
Mix with the Gods, and fill their ſeats of gold. 

And now the Thund'rer meditates his flight 
From Ida's ſummits to th* Olympian height. 
Swifter than thought the wheels inſtinctive fly, 
Flame thro” the vaſt of air, and reach the ſky. 545 
Twas Neptune's charge his courſers to unbrace, 
And fix the car on its immortal bale ; 


— the chariot they inclin'd 
Beneath the chriſtall walls of heaven. 


Ver. 544.] This couplet is almoſt wholly interpolation. It 


might eaſily be ſuperſeded by theſe accommodations of the preced- 
ing to the ſenſe of his original: 


And now the 'Thund'rer's car, in rapid flight 
From Ida's ſummits, gains th' Olympian height. 


But I ſuppoſe our tranſlator's imagination received it's impulſe from 
a hint in Ogilby: 


Whilſt Jove from Ida through untracted ſties 
Drove to high manſions of the deities, 


Ver. 546.] The fertility of invention is luxuriantly indulged 
by our author here. The following couplet contains, I think, every 
idea, that occurs in Homer: 


Famed Neptune ſtation'd, who the ſteeds unbound, 
His car, and ſpread a veil of canvaſs round. 


Ver. 547. And fix the car on its immortal baſe.] It is remarked 
by Euſtathius that the word g ſignifies not only a/rars, but 
pedeſtals or baſes of ſtatues, &c. I think our language will bear 
this literally, though M. Dacier durſt not venture it in the French. 
The ſolemnity with which this chariot of Jupiter is ſet up, by the 
hands of a God, and covered with a fine veil, makes it eaſy 
enough to imagine that this diſtinction alſo might be ſhewn it. P. 


38 HOME R's ILIA D. nook vii. 


There ſtood the chariot, beaming forth its rays, 
Till with a ſnowy veil he ſcreen'd the blaze. 
He, whoſe all- conſcious eyes the world behold, 


Th' eternal Thunderer, fat thron'd in gold. 55: 


High heav'n the footſtool of his feet he makes, 
And wide beneath him, all Olympus ſhakes. 
Trembling afar th' offending pow'rs appear'd, 
Confus'd and filent, forhis frownthey fear'd. 555 
He ſaw their ſoul, and thus his word imparts : 
Pallas and Juno! ſay, why heave your hearts? 
Soon was your battle o'er: proud 'Troy retir'd 
Before your face, and in your wrath expir'd. 559 
But know, whoe'er almighty power withſtand ! 
Unmatch'd our force, unconquer'd is our hand: 
Who ſhall the ſov'reign of the ſkies controul ? 
Not all the Gods that crown the ſtarry pole. 


Ver. 551.] I ſhould prefer the abbreviated enunciation of the 
word thunderer, after the following manner : 


Th' eternal Thund'rer, fat entbrou'd in gold. 


Ver. 554.) With a little correction I like Ogilby better; as the 
notion of fear ſeems too prominent in our poet's tranſlation, and 
not warranted to ſuch extent by his original ; 

But Juno and Minerva /t alone, 

At diſtance from great Jove's imperial throne. 

There, ſilent waiting, no enquiry made: 
But he, well-knowing heir wexation, ſaid. 


Ver. 558.] There is not a veſtige of Homer here. Accept the 
following attempt ; 
From waſting Troy, gainſt which your boſoms burn 
With ſuch fell rage, unwearied ye return. 
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Your hearts ſhall tremble, if our arms we take, 
And each immortal nerve with horrour ſhake. 565 
For thus I ſpeak, and what I ſpeak ſhall ſtand ; 
What pow'r ſoe er provokes our lifted hand, 
On this our hill no more ſhall hold his place; 
Cut off, and exil'd from th* æthereal race. 
Juno and Pallas grieving hear the doom, 5750 
But feaſt their ſouls on Ilion's woes to come. 


Ver. 564.] He miſtakes his author; which is the more ſurpriſ- 
ing, as his predeceſſors in tranſlation are right, What I ſhall 
propoſe, will at leaſt be faithful: 


But ſhivering fear through all your members ran, 
E'er war ye view'd, and deeds of death began. 
Elſe, I pronounce, by bolts of thunder riven, 
Ye ne'er had brought your chariot back to heaven, 


Ver. 570. Juno and Pallat.] In the beginning of this book Juno 
was filent, and Minerva replied: here, ſays Euſtathius, Homer 
makes Juno reply with great propriety to both their characters. 
Minerva reſents the uſage of Jupiter, but the reverence ſhe bears 
to her father, and her king, keeps her ſilent: ſhe has not leſs anger 
than Juno, but more reaſon, Minerya there ſpoke with all the 
ſubmiſſion and deference that was owing from a child to a father, 
or from a ſubject to a king; but Juno is more free with her huſband, 
ſhe is angry, and lets him know it by the firſt word ſhe utters. 


Juno here repeats the fame words which had been uſed by 
Minerva to Jupiter near the beginning of this book. What is there 
uttered by Wiſdom herſelf, and approved by him, is here ſpoken by 
a Goddeſs, who (as Homer tells us at this very time) imprudently 
manifeſted her paſſion, and whom Jupiter anſwers with anger. To 
deal fairly, I cannot defend this in my author, any more than ſame 
other of his repetitions; as when Ajax in the fifteenth Iliad, ver. 
668. uſes the ſame ſpeech word for word to encourage the Greeks, 
which Agamemnon had made in the fifth, ver. 653. I think it 
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60 HOMER'" ILIAD. nook vii. 


Tho? ſecret anger ſwell'd Minerva's breaſt, 
The prudent Goddeſs yet her wrath repreſt: 
But Juno, impotent of rage, replies. 

What haſt thou ſaid, Oh tyrant of the ſkies! 575 
Strength and Omnipotence inveſt thy throne ; 
"Tis thine to puniſh, ours to grieve alone. 

For Greece we grieve, abandon'd by her fate, 
To drink the dregs of thy unmeaſur'd hate: 
From fields forbidden we ſubmiſs refrain, 580 
With arms unaiding ſee our Argives lain ; 

Vet grant our counſels ſtill theirbreaſts may move, 


Leſt all ſhould periſh in the rage of Jove. 


equally an extreme, to vindicate all the repetitions of Homer, and 
to excuſe none. However Euſtathius very ingeniouſly excuſes this, 
by ſaying that the ſame ſpeeches become entirely different by the 
different manner of introducing them. Minerva addreſſed herſelf 
to Jupiter, with words full of reſpe&t, but Juno with terms of 
reſentment, This, ſays he, ſhews the effect of opening our ſpeeches 
with art : it prejudices the audience in our favour, and makes us 
ſpeak to friends: whereas the auditor naturally denies that favour, 
which the orator does not ſeem to aſk; ſo that what he delivers, 


though it has equal merit, labours under this diſadvantage, that his 
Judges are his enemies. | 


I have elſewhere in theſe notes ventured an opinion, that 
many of Homer's repetitions have ariſen from the detached 
manner, in which his poems were probably rehearſed at entertain- 
ments and ſung by the bards, when head and tail pieces muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be found to complete a portion; which of courſe were fre- 
quently brought together from extraneous parts of the poem. And 
in ſome of theſe caſes a mere alluſion to a preceding circumſtance 
would have been obſcure, and an inſertion of the whole paſſage 


became indiſpenſable for the full information of the hearers. 
See iv. 27. 


Book viii, HOMER's ILIAD. 61 


The Goddeſs thus: and thus the God replies, 
Who ſwells the clouds, and blackens all the ſkies. 
The morning ſun, awak'd by loud alarms, 586 
Shall ſee th* almighty Thunderer in arms. 
What heaps of Argives then ſhall load the plain, 
Thoſe radiant eyes ſhall view, and view in vain. 
Nor ſhall great Hector ceaſe the rage of fight, 590 
The navy flaming, and thy Greeks in flight, 
Ev'n *till the day, when certain fates ordain 
That ſtern Achilles (his Patroclus ſlain) 

Shall riſe in vengeance, and lay waſte the plain. 


— —————_—__ 
Ver. 589.] This ingenious turn to the original epithet Bowri; 
might be ſuggeſted by Ogilby's tranſlation : 


Thou ſhalt tomorrow with 2ho/e /plendid eyes 
Behold, if ſo thou pleaſe 


who found it in Chapman: 


for, if thy faire eyes pleaſe, 
This next red morning they ſhall ſee 


Ver. 590. Nor ſhall great Hector ceaſe, &.] Here, ſays 
Euſtathius, the poet prepares the reader for what 1s to ſucceed : he 
gives us the out-lines of his piece, which he is to fill up in the 
progreſs of the poem. This is ſo far from cloying the reader's 
appetite, that it raiſes it, and makes him deſirous to fee the picture 
drawn in its full length. P. 


I ſhould prefer this alteration : 


Nor ſhall great Hector ceaſe the rage of fight, 
Till, the ſhips flaming, and thy Greeks in flight, 
That day, when Pelens' ſon the Fates ordain 

To riſe in vengeance for Patroclus ſlain, 


Ver. 592.] I ſuppoſe Chapman's tranſlation was before him: 
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For ſuch is fate, nor can'ſt thou turn its courſe 595 
With all thy rage, with all thy rebel force. | 
'Fly, if thou wilt, to earth's remoteſt bound, 


Where on her utmoſt verge the ſeas reſound ; 
Where curs'd Iäpetus and Saturn dwell, 


Faſt by the brink, within the ſteams of hell ; 600 


No ſun e' er gilds the gloomy horrours there; 

No chearful gales refreſh the lazy air; 

There arm once more the bold Titanian band ; 

And arm in vain: for what I will, ſhall ſtand. 
Now deep in Ocean ſunk thelamp of light, 605 

And drew behind the cloudy veil of night: 


In that day, when before their ſhips, for his Patroclus ſlaine, 
The Greekes in great diſtreſſe ſhall lebt; ſor ſo the Fates ardaine: 


which is neat and accurate, 


Ver. 595.] This diſtich is a mere interpolation, and entirely 
ſuperfluous: and the remainder of this ſpeech is much diſguiſed in 
our poet's verſion, I would propoſe the following amendment: 


Thy fpleen I reck not: if it pleaſe thee, fly, 
Where earth and ſea's remoteſt borders lie: 

Where no bright ſuns diffuſe one chearing ray, 
No vernal breezes fan the gloomy day: 

Thy rage I ſcorn, to Tartarus ſhould'ſt thou rove; 
Moſt bold, moſt forward of the powers above! 


Ver. 601.) The reader will recolle& a beautiful line in Gray: 
The ftar of Brunſwick ſmiles ſerene, 
And gilds the horrours of the deep. 
Ver. 605.] More exactly thus: 
Nor anſwer'd foe : and now the lamp of night, 
In ocean ſunk, drew oz the veil of night, 


BOOK vin, HOMER' ILIAD. 63 


The conqu'ring Trojans mourn his beams 
decay'd; 
The Greeks rejoicing bleſs the friendly ſhade. 
The victors keep the field; and Hector calls 
A martial council near the navy walls: 610 
Theſe to Scamander's bank apart he led, 
Where thinly ſcatter'd lay the heaps of dead. 
Th'afſembled chiefs, deſcending on the ground, 
Attend his order, and their prince ſurround. 
A maſly ſpear he bore of mighty ſtrength, 615 
Of full ten cubits was the lance's length; 
The point was braſs, refulgent to behold, 
Fix'd to the wood with circling rings of gold: 
The noble Hector on his lance reclin'd, 619 
And bending forward, thus reveal'd his mind. 
Ye valiant Trojans, with attention hear! 
Ye Dardan bands, and gen'rous Aids, give ear! 
This day, we hop'd, would wrap in conqu'ring 


flame 
Greece with her ſhips, and crown our toils with 
fame. 624 


Ver. 618.] He might have borrowed a term from Chapman in 
lieu of the ſuperfluous epither here given: 


Fix'd to the wood with rings of burniſb d gold. 


Ver. 621. Ye waliant Trojans, &c.] Euſtathius obſerves that 
Hector here ſpeaks like a ſoldier : he bears a ſpear, not ſceptre in 
his hand; he harangues like a ſoldier, but like a victor ; he ſeems 
to be too much pleaſed with himſelf, and in this vein of ſelf-flattery, 
he promiſes a compleat conqueſt over the Greeks, | | 
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64 HOMER' s ILIA D. Book vrII. 


But darkneſs now, to ſave the cowards, falls, 
And guards them trembling in their wooden 
walls. 
Obey the Night, and uſe her peaceful hours 
Our ſteeds to forage, and refreſh our pow'rs. 
Strait from the town be ſheep and oxen fought, 
And ſtrength'ning bread, and gen'rous wine be 
brought. 630 
Wide o'er the field, high-blazing to the ſky, 
Let num'rous fires the abſent ſun ſupply ; 
The flaming piles with plenteous fuel raiſe, 
Till the bright Morn her purple beam diſplays ; 
Leſt in the ſilence and the ſhades of night, 635 
Greece on her ſable ſhips attempt her flight. 
Not unmoleſted let the wretches gain 
Their lofty decks, and ſafely cleave the main; 
Some hoſtile wound let ev'ry dart beſtow, 
Some laſting token of the Phrygian foe, 640 
Wounds, that long hence may aſk their ſpouſes 
care, 
And warn their children from a Trojan war. 


Ver. 62 3-] The following eſſay is more exact: 


This day ſhall we the Greeks and ſhips deſtroy, 
I ſaid; and go triumphant back to Troy, 


Ver. 632.] The open vowel is a blemiſh to this verſe, Thus? 


Wide o'er the field let frequent fires ariſe, 
And ſhot their fireams of radiance to the ſkies, 
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Now thro” the circuit of our Ilian wall, 
Let ſacred heralds ſound the ſolemn call; 644 
To bid the fires with hoary honours crown'd, 


And beardleſs youths, our battlements ſurround. 
Firm be the guard, while diſtant lie our pow'rs, 
And let the matrons hang with lights the tow'rs : 
Leſt under covert of the midnight ſhade, 

Th' inſidious foe the naked town invade. 650 
Suffice, to-night, theſe orders to obey ; 

A nobler charge ſhall rouſe the dawning day. 
The Gods, I truſt, ſhall give to Hector's hand, 
From theſe deteſted foes to free the land, 654 


Ver. 648. And let the matrons,] I have been more obſervant 
of the decorum in this line than my author himſelf. He calls the 
women Onur, an epithet of ſcandalous import, upon which 
Porphyry and the Greek ſcholiaſt have ſaid but too much. I know 
no man that yet had the impudence to tranſlate that remark, in regard 
of which it is politeneſs to imitate the Barbarians, and ſay, 
Græcum eft, non legitur. For my part, I leave it as a motive to ſome 
very curious perſons of both ſexes to ſtudy the Greek language. P. 


Our poet, notwithſtanding, could not deny himſelf a ſhare in 
this waggery, as the line before us ſufficiently evinces : 


Th' infidious foe the rated town invade : 


inſinuating, that ſome of the Grzcian gallants might feel diſpoſed 
to ſpy out the nakedneſs of the land by night. 


Ver. 65 3.] The entire ſenſe of the original is included in thy 
following triplet, which will ſerve to ſhew the innovations of our 
tranſlator in theſe two couplets ; 

Jove and the Gods, I truſt, will give this hand I 
To drive theſe dogs of havoc from the land. 
Sent here in ſhips by Fate, a curſed band | 
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Who plow'd, with fates averſe, the wat'ry way ; 

For Trojan vultures a predeſtin'd prey. 

Our common ſafety muſt be now the care; 
But ſoon as Morning paints the fields of air, | 


Sheath'd in bright arms let ev'ry troop engage, 
And the fir'd fleet behold the battle rage. 660 


Then, then ſhall Hector and Tydides prove, 
Whole fates are heavieſt in the ſcales of Jove. 
1 To-morrow's light (oh haſte the glorious morn!) / 
WE: Shall ſee his bloody ſpoils in triumph borne, | 
ils With this keen jav'lin ſhall his breaſt be gor'd, 3 
i And proſtrate heroes bleed around their lord. 666 
Certain as this, oh! might my days endure, 


From age inglorious, and black death ſecure; 


[17 Ver. 661.] I crave the reader's indulgence to a cloſer repre- 
| 


| I | ſentation of the original: 
10 a 
k |; Then ſhall their champion, great Tydides, try 
1 Back from the ſhips to make your Hector fly; 
ny | Or I to pierce him with my brazen ſpear, 
|! p | And his ftain'd armour in proud triumph bear. | a 
| 5 | To-morrow proves his courage ; if this hand | 4 
1 He dare encounter, and it's rage withſtand: 1 
k { | But ſure the ſun will ſee his boſom gor'd, tl 
11 8 
1 And proſtrate heroes bleed around their lord. oy 
1 cl 
4 4 Ver, 667.] I think Chapman's tranſlation of this paſſage is 
. | diſtinguiſhed by a very meritorious ſimplicity : 
1 N | O that I were as ſure to live immortall, and ſuſtaine 
1 No frailties with increaſing yeares, but evermore remaine 
if i Ador'd like Pallas, or the ſunne; as all doubts die in me, : A 
# That heavens net light ſhall be the laſt, the Greekes ſhall : it 


ever ſee, 
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So might my life and glory know no bound, 

Like Pallas worſhipp'd, like the fun renown'd ; 

As the next dawn, the laſt they ſhall enjoy, 671 

Shall cruſh the Greeks, and end the woes of 
Troy. 

The leader ſpoke. From all his hoſt around 
Shouts of applauſe along the ſhores reſound. 
Each from the yoke the ſmoking ſteeds unty'd, 
And fix'd their headſtalls to his chariot-fide.676 
Fat ſheep and oxen from the town are led, 
With gen'rous wine, and all- ſuſtaining bread. 
Full hecatombs lay burning on the ſhore; 

The winds to heav'n the curling vapours bore. 680 


Ver, 676. ] Thus Ogilby: 
And with ſtrong headfalls to their chariots yd: 
after Chapman : 


which ſeverally with head/tals they repoſde. 


Ver. 679. Full hecatombs, &c.] The fix lines that follow being 
a tranſlation of four in the original, are added from the authority 
of Plato in Mr, Barnes's edition : that author cites them in his 
ſecond Alcibiades, There is no doubt of their being genuine, but 
the queſtion is only whether they are rightly placed here? I ſhall 
not pretend to decide upon a point which will doubtleſs be the ſpe- 


. culation of future criticks, 7. 


Thus, with more fidelity: 


With flore of wood collected: from the ſhore 
The winds to heav'n rich fleams of victims bore, 


And, with reſpect to the verſes inſerted on the authority of Plato, 
it is moſt highly probable, that they belong to this paſſage. 
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66 HOME R's ILIA D. Bock vir. 


Who plow'd, with fates averſe, the wat'ry way; 
For Trojan vultures a predeſtin'd prey. 

Our common ſafety muſt be now the care; 

But ſoon as Morning paints the fields of air, 
Sheath'd in bright arms let ev'ry troop engage, 
And the fir'd fleet behold the battle rage. 660 
Then, then ſhall Hector and Tydides prove, 
Whoſe fates are heavieſt in the ſcales of Jove. 
To-morrow's light (oh haſte the glorious morn!) 
Shall ſee his bloody ſpoils in triumph borne, 
With this keen jav'lin ſhall his breaſt be gor'd, 
And proſtrate heroes bleed around their lord. 666 
Certain as this, oh! might my days endure, 
From age inglorious, and black death ſecure; 


Ver. 661.] I crave the reader's indulgence to a cloſer repre- 
ſentation of the original: | | 


Then ſhall their champion, great Tydides, try 
Back from the ſhips to make your Hector fly; 
Or I to pierce him with my brazen ſpear, 
And his ftain'd armour in proud triumph bear. 
To-morrow proves his courage; if this hand 
He dare encounter, and it's rage withſtand : 
But ſure the ſun will ſee his boſom gor'd, 
And proſtrate heroes bleed around their lord. 


Ver. 667.] I think Chapman's tranſlation of this paſſage is 
diſtinguiſhed by a very meritorious ſimplicity ; 
O that I were as ſure to live immortall, and ſuſtaine 
No frailties with increaſing yeares, but evermore remaine 
Ador'd like Pallas, or the ſunne; as all doubts die in me, 
That heavens net light ſhall be the laſt, the Greekes ſhall 
ever ſee, | 
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Book vii, HOMER's ILIAD. 67 


So might my life and glory know no bound, 
Like Pallas worſhipp'd, like the ſun renown'd ; 
As the next dawn, the laſt they ſhall enjoy, 67: 
Shall cruſh the Greeks, and end the woes of 
Troy. | 

The leader ſpoke. From all his hoſt around 
Shouts of applauſe along the ſhores reſound. 
Each from the yoke the ſmoking ſteeds unty'd, 
And fix'd their headſtalls to his chariot-fide.676 
Fat ſheep and oxen from the town are led, 
With gen'rous wine, and all-ſuſtaining bread. 
Full hecatombs lay burning on the ſhore; 
The winds to heav*n the curling vapours bore. 680 


Ver. 676.] Thus Ogilby : 
And with ftrong headftalls to their chariots y'd 
after Chapman : 


which ſeverally with head/tals they repoſde. 


Ver. 679. Full hecatombs, &c.] The fix lines that follow being 
a tranſlation of four in the original, are added from the authority 
of Plato in Mr, Barnes's edition : that author cites them in his 
ſecond Alcibiades. There is no doubt of their being genuine, but 
the queſtion is only whether they are rightly placed here? I ſhall 


not pretend to decide upon a point which will doubtleſs be the ſpe- 
culation of future criticks, P, 


Thus, with more fidelity ; 


With flare of wood collected. from the ſhore 
The winds to heav'n rich ftleams victims bore, 


And, with reſpect to the verſes inſerted on the authority of Plato, 
it is moſt highly probable, that they belong to this paſſage. 
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68 HOMER” ILIAD. Book vii, 


Ungrateful off ring to th* immortal powers 
Whoſe wrath hung heavy o'er the Trojan tow'rs; 
Nor Priam nor his ſons obtain'd their grace; 
Proud Troy they hated, and her guilty race. 
The troops exulting ſat in order round, 685 
And beaming fires illumin'd all the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night! 
O'erheav*n's clear azure ſpreads her ſacred light, 


Ver. 687. As when the moon, &c.] This compariſon is in- 
feriour to none in Homer. It is the moſt beautiful night. piece 
that can be found in poetry. He preſents you with a proſpect of 
the heavens, the ſeas, and the earth: the ſtars ſhine, the air is 
ferene, the world enlightened, and the moon mounted in glory. 
Euſtathius remarks that @#»» does not ſignify the moon at full, for 
then the light of the ſtars is diminiſhed or loſt in the greater 
brightneſs of the moon. And others correct the word Pw to 
@au vi, for Pau vim; but this criticiſm is forced, and I ſee no 
neceſſity why the moon may not be ſaid to be bright, though it is 
not in the full. A poet is not obliged to ſpeak with the exactneſe 
of Philoſophy, but with the liberty of Poetry. P. 


An alteration of one word, ſuggeſted to me by the taſte of a 
poetical friend, would give both conſiſtency and additional dignity 
to this moſt maſterly tranſlation of the mile before us: 


As when the moon, refulgent Queen of night —. 


So Milton, in an admirable paſſage, that will conſtitute a very 
agreeable compariſon with that before us: Par. Loſt, iv. 604 : | 


now glow'd the firmament 


With living ſaphirs : Heſperus, that led 

The ſtarry hoſt, rode brighteſt, till the moon, 
Riſing in clouded majeſty, at length 
Apparent Queen unveil'd her peerleſs light, 
And o'er the dark her filver mantle threw, 


And Drummond, part i. ſonnet 5: 
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BOOK viit, HOMER's ILIA D. 69 
When not a breath diſturbs the deep ſerene, 


And not a cloud o' ercaſts the ſolemn ſcene ; 690 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And ſtars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure ſhed, 
And tip with filver ev'ry mountain's head ; 
Then ſhine the vales, the rocks in proſpect riſe, 
A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies: 696 
The conſcious ſwains, rejoicing in the ſight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bleſs the uſeful light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 

And lightenglimm'ring Xanthus with their rays: 


How ſun poſts heaven about, how Night's pale Queen 
With borrowed beams looks on this hanging round, 


Ver. 692.] A verſe of exquiſite beauty ! but Milton above, in a 
{rain ſtill more poetical and ſublime, not unobſerved by Pope 


now g/ow'd the firmament 
With living ſaphirs. 


Ver. 695.] Homer ſays nothing about the wales, which had 
better been omitted on this occaſion; but our poet found them in 
Ogilby and Chapman. 

Ver. 696.] Thus, with equal magnificence, in his Eloiſa, ver. 341. 

From op'ning ſkies may ſtreaming glories ſhine, 

Ver. 699.] We can eaſily excuſe the luxuriance of our tranſ- 

lator's fancy, which has produced ſuch a noble ſpecimen of deſcrip- 


tive poetry: but all Homer's thoughts are compriſed in the follow- 
ing humble effort: 


So numerous, miqdſt the ſhips and Xanthus? ſtream, 
Before Troy's turrets ſeem'd their fires to gleam: 
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70 HOME R's ILIAD. Book vin. 


The long reflections of the diſtant fires 701 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the ſpires. 
A thouſand piles the duſky horrours gild, 
And ſhoot a ſhady luſtre o'er the field. 


A thouſand fires ſpred through the plain their rays ; 
With fifty warriors fitting at each blaze, 

The courſers feeding ſtood the chariots near, 
Expectant till the gay-thron'd Morn appear. 


Ver. 703. A thonſand piles. |] Homer in his catalogue of the 
Grecian ſhips, though he does not recount expreſsly the number of 
the Greeks, has given ſome hints from whence the ſum of their 
army may be collected. But in the ſame book where he gives an 
account of the Trojan army, and relates the names of the leaders 
and nations of the auxiliaries, he ſays nothing by which we may 
infer the number of the army of the beſieged. To ſupply there- 
fore that omiſſion, he has taken occaſion by this piece of poetical 
arithmetick, to inform his reader, that the Trojan army amounted 


to fifty thouſand, That the aſſiſtant nations are to be included 


herein, appears from what Dolon ſays in 1, x, that the auxiliaries 
were encamped that night with the Trojans. 


This paſſage gives me occaſion to animadvert upon a miſtake of 
a modern writer, and another of my own, The Abbe Terxaſſon, 
in a late treatiſe againſt Homer, 1s under a grievous error in ſaying 
that all the forces of Troy and the auxiliaries cannot be reaſonably 
ſuppcſed from Homer to be above ten thouſand men. He had 
entirely overlooked this place, which ſays there were a thouſand 
fires, and fifty men at each of them, See my obſervations on the 
ſecond book, where theſe fires by a flip of my memory are called 
funeral piles: I ſhould be glad it were the greateſt error I have 
committed in theſe notes. P. 


Ver. 704.] This expreſſion of y luftre is among the happieſt 
and boldeſt flights of imagination; comparable to the darkneſs viſi- 
ble of Milton. We may compare alſo a paſſage in Dryden, An, 
vi. 285: 

And lead my footſteps, till the branch be found, 
Whoſe glittering fHadoau gilds the ſacred ground, 
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Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 705 
Whoſe umber'd arms, by fits, thick flaſhes ſend, 


Loud neigh the courſers o'er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriours wait the riſing morn. 


Cowley alſo in his Davideis, i. 595. has an admirable couplet to 
our purpoſe, by which Milton may have profited : 


In the cloſe room a well-plac'd taper's /ight 
Adds a becoming horror to the fight : 


for thus our epic bard ; Par. Loft, i. 61. 


A dungeon horrible on all ſides round 

As one great furnace flam'd, yet from thoſe flames 
No light, but rather darkneſs wiſible 

Serv'd only to diſcover fights of woe, 


Ver. 707. T he courſers o'er their heaps of corn, | I durſt not take 
the ſame liberty with M. Dacier, who has omitted this circumſtance, 
and does not mention the horſes at all. In the following line, the 
laſt of the book, Homer has given to the Morning the epithet 
fair-ſpher'd, or bright-thron'd, bp ys, I have already taken 
notice in the preface of the method of tranſlating the epithets of 
Homer, and muſt add here, that it is often only the uncertainty the 
moderns lie under, of the true genuine ſignification of an ancient 
word, which cauſes the many various conſtructions of it. So that 
it is probable the author's own words, at the time he uſed them, 
never meant half ſo many things as we tranſlate them into. 
Madam Dacier generally obſerves one practice as to theſe through- 
out her verſion : ſhe renders almoſt every ſuch epithet in Greek by 
two or three in French, from a fear of lofing the leaſt part of its 
ſignificance. This perhaps may be excuſable in proſe ; though at 
beſt it makes the whole much more verboſe and tedious, and is 
rather like writing a dictionary than rendering an author: but in 
verſe, every reader knows ſuch a redoubling of epithets would not 
be tolerable. A poet has therefore only to chuſe that, which moſt 
agrees with the tenour and main intent of the particular paſſage, or 
with the genius of poetry itſelf. 
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72 HOMER's ILIAD. Boo viit. 


It is plain that too ſcrupulous an adherence to many of theſe, 
gives the tranſlation an exotick, pedantick, and whimſical air, 
which it is not to be imagined the original ever had. To call a 
hero the great artificer of flight, the ſavift of foot, or the horſe- 
tamer, theſe give us ideas of little peculiarities, when in the 
author's time they were epithets uſed only in general to ſignify 


alacrity, agility, and vigour. A common reader would imagine 


from theſe ſervile verſions, that Diomed and Achilles were foot- 
racers, and Hector a horſe-courſer, rather than that any of them 
were heroes. A man ſhall he called a faithful tranſlator for render- 
ing T9 du in Engliſh, /wif?-footed ; but laughed at if he ſhould 
tranſlate our Engliſh word dex?” ou into any other language, right- 
handed. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE EMBASSY TO ACHILLES. 


GAMEMNON, after the laſt day's defeat, propoſes 

to the Greeks to quit the fiege, and return to their 
country. Diomed oppoſes this, and Neſtor ſeconds him, 
praiſing bis wiſdom and reſolution. He orders the guard 
to be ſtrengthened, and a council ſummoned to deliberate 
what meaſures are to be followed in this emergency. Aa- 
memnon purſues this advice, and Neſtor farther prevails 
upon him to ſend ambaſſadors to Achilles, in order to move 
him to à reconciliation. Ulyſſes and Ajax are made choice 
of, who are accompanied by old Phanix. They make, 
each of them, very moving and preſſing ſpeeches, but are 
rejected with roughneſs by Achilles, who notwithſtanding 
retains Phenix in his tent. The ambaſſadors return un- 
ſucceſsfully to the camp, and the troops betake themſelves 
to ſleep. 


This book, and the next following, take up the ſpace of 
one night, which is the twenty-ſeventh from the beginning 
of the poem. The ſcene lies on the ſea-ſhore, the ſtation 
of the Grecian ſhips. P, 


NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


E have here a new ſcene of action opened; the poet has 
hitherto given us an account of what happened by day only : 
the two following books relate the adventures of the night. 


It may be thought that Homer has crouded a great many actions 
into a very ſhort time, In the ninth book a council 1s convened, 
an embaſſy ſent, a conſiderable time paſſes in the ſpeeches and replies 
of the embaſſadors and Achilles: in the tenth book a ſecond coun- 
cil is called; after this a debate is held, Dolon is intercepted, 
Diomed and Ulyſſes enter into the enemy's camp, kill Rheſus, and 
bring away his horſes: and all this is done in the narrow compaſs 
of one night, 


It muſt therefore be remembered, that the ninth book takes up 
the firſt part of the night only; that after the firſt council was 
diſſolved, there paſſed ſome time before the ſecond was ſummoned, 
as appears by the leaders being awakened by Menelaus. So that it 
was almoſt morning before Diomed and Ulyſſes ſet out upon their 
defign, which is very evident from the words of Ulyſſes, Book x. 
ver. 251. 


A de. pacihes op vot; Kd, ; ſyibi d nas. 
So that although a great many incidents are introduced, yet every 
thing might eaſily have been performed in the allotted time. P. 


THE 


NINTH BOOK 


OF THE 


L-- 1 2 18}. 


HUS joyful Troy maintain'd the watch 
of night; 


While Fear, pale comrade of inglorious flight, 
And heav*n-bred Horrour, on the Grecian part, 
Sat on each face, and ſadden'd every heart. 

As from its cloudy dungeon iſſuing forth, 5 
A double tempeſt of the weſt and north 


Ver. 1.] The full ſenſe of the original the following couplet 


more accurately contains: 


Thus watcht the Trojans; whilſt the Greeks that night 
Cold Fear's companion harraſst, heav'n- born Flight. 


Our poet ſeems to have followed the plan of Ogilby: 


And thus the Trojans kept ſtrong guards all night, 
Mpilſi panick Fear, the uſher of cold Flight, 

Did on the Grecian brow dejection ſtamp, 

And univerſal ſorrow ſeiz'd their camp. 


Ver. 5.] The following attempt is a literal verſion of the fimile, 
by which a judgement of our tranſlator's accuracy may be formed: 
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78 HOMER's ILIAD. 


Swells o'er the fea, from Thracia's frozen ſhore, 
Heaps waves on waves, and bids th* /Egean roar 
This way and that, the boiling deeps are toſt ; 
Such various paſſions urg'd the troubled hoſt. 10 
Great Agamemnon griev'd above the reſt; 
Superiour ſorrows ſwell'd his royal breaſt; 
Himſelf his orders to the heralds bears, 

To bid to council all the Grecian peers, 

But bid in whiſpers: theſe ſurround their chief, 
In ſolemn ſadneſs, and majeſtic grief. 16 


BOOK IX, 


As when two winds raiſe up the fiſhy ſea, 
Boreas and Zephyr from the Thracian coaſt, 
With ſudden blaſt, while curls the ſable wave, 
And pours abundant ſea- weed on the ſhore ; 
Such tumult rent the boſoms of the Greeks. 


Ver. 7. From Thracia's ſhore. ] Homer has been ſuppoſed by 
Eratoſthenes and others, to have been guilty of an errour, in ſaying 
that Zephyrus, or the weſt wind, blows from "Thrace, whereas in 
truth it blows toward it. But the poet ſpeaks ſo either becauſe it is 
fabled to be the rendezvous of all the winds ; or with reſpect to the 
particular ſituation of Troy and the Ægean fea, Either of theſe 
replies are ſufficient to ſolve that objection. 


The particular parts of this compariſon agree admirably with 
the deſign of Homer, to expreſs the diſtraction of the Greeks : 
the two winds repreſenting the different opinions of the armies, 
one part of which were inclined to return, the other to ſtay. 
Euſtathius. | . 


Ver. 15. But bid in whiſpers, | The reaſon why Agamemnon 
commands his heralds to ſummon the leaders in filence, is for fear 
the enemy ſhould diſcover their conſternation, by reaſon of their 
nearneſs, or perceive what their deſigus were in this extremity, 
Euſtathius. | N. 
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ora HOMER 1LIVAD: 79 


The king amidſt the mournful circle roſe; 
Down his wan cheek a briny torrent flows : 

So ſilent fountains, from a rock's tall head, 

In ſable ſtreams ſoft-trickling waters ſhed. 20 
With more than vulgar ovief he ſtood oppreſt; 


Words, mixt with ſighs, thus burſting from his 
breaſt. 


Ve ſons of Greece! partake your leader's care; 
Fellows in arms, and princes of the war! 


Ver. 19.] Chapman is neat and faithful: 


They ſadly ſate; the king aroſe, and pour rd out teares as faſt 
As from a loftie rocke a ſpring doth his blacke waters caſt. 


Ver. 23. Agamemnon s ſpeech. | The eriticks are divided in 
their opinion, whether this ſpeech, which is word for word the 
ſame with that he makes in lib. ii. be only a feint to try the army 
as it is there, or the real ſentiments of the general. Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus explains it as the former, with whom Madam Dacier 
concurs ; ſhe thinks they muſt be both counterfeit, hecauſe they 
are both the ſame, and believes Homer would have varied them, 
had the deſign been different. She takes no notice that Euſtathius 
is of the contrary opinion; as is alſo Monſieur de la Motte, who 
argues as if he had read him. * Apamemnon (ſays he) in the Iliad, 
thought himſelf aſſured of Victory from the dream which Jupiter 
ce had ſent to him, and in that confidence was deſirous to bring the 
« Grecks to a battle; but in the ninth book his circumſtances are 
% changed, he is in the utmoſt diſtreſs and deſpair upon his defeat, 
* and therefore his propoſal to raiſe the ſiege is in all prohability 
©« fincere, If Homer had intended we ſhould think otherwiſe, he 
© would have told us ſo, as he did on the former occaſion ; and 
„ ſome of the officers would have ſuſpected a feint, the rather 
«© becauſe they had been impoſed upon by the ſame ſpeech before. 
« But none of them ſuſpect him at all. Diomed thinks him fo 
© much in earneſt as to reproach his cowardice, Neſtor applauds 
% Diomed's liberty, and Agamemnon makes not the leaſt defence 
* for himſelf.“ 
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80 HOMER” ILIA D. BOOK Ix. 


Of partial Jove too juſtly we complain, 25 

And heav'nly oracles believ'd in vain. 

A ſafe return was promis'd to our toils, 

With conqueſt honour'd, and enrich'd with 
ſpoils: 

Now ſhameful flight alone can ſave the hoſt; 

Our wealth, our people, and our glory loſt. zo 

So Jove decrees, Almighty Lord of all! 

Jove, at whoſe nod whole empires riſe or fall, 

Who ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt, 

And tow'rs and armies humbles to the duſt. 

Haſte then, for ever quit theſe fatal fields, 35 

Haſte to the joys our native country yields; 


Dacier anſwers, that Homer had no occaſion to tell us this was 
counterfeit, becauſe the officers could not but remember it to have 
been ſo before; and as for the anſwers of Diomed and Neſtor, they 
only carry on the ſame feint, as Dionyſius has proved, whoſe reaſons - 
may be ſeen in the following note. 


I do not pretend to decide upon this point ; but which way 
ſoever it be, I think Agamemnon's deſign was equally anſwered 
by repeating the ſame ſpeech : ſo that the repetition at leaſt is not 
to be blamed in Homer. What obliged Agamemnon to that feint, 
in the ſecond book, was the hatred he had incurred in the army, 
by being the cauſe of Achilles's departure ; this made it but a 
neceſſary precaution in him to try, before he came to a battle, 
whether the Greeks were diſpoſed to it: and it was equally neceſſary, 
in caſe the event ſhould prove unſucceſsful, to free himſelf from 
the odium of being the occaſion of it, Therefore when they were 
now actually defeated, to repeat the ſame words, was the readieſt 
way. to put them in mind that he had propoſed the ſame advice to 
them before the battle; and to make it appear unjuſt that their ill 


fortune ſhould be charged upon him. See notes, ver. 93 and 138 


of the ſecond Iliad. . 


Book Ix, HOMER' ILIAD. $1 


Spread all your canvas, all your oars employ, 
Nor hope the fall of heav'n-defended Troy. 
He ſaid; deep ſilence held the Grecian band, 


Silent, unmov'd, in dire diſmay they ſtand, 40 

A penſive ſcene! till Tydeus' warlike fon 

Roll'd on the king his eyes, and thus begun. 
When kings adviſe us to renounce our fame, 


Firſt let him ſpeak, who firſt has ſuffer'd ſhame. 


Ver. 43. The ſpeech of Diomed.] I ſhall here tranſlate the 
criticiſm of Dionyſius on this paſſage, He aſks, ** What can be 
« the drift of Diomed, when he inſults Agamemnon in his griefs 
and diſtreſſes? For what Diomed here ſays, ſeems not only very 
ill timed, but inconſiſtent with his own opinion, and with the 


reſpect he had ſhewn in the beginning of this very ſpeech : 


If I upbraid thee, prince, thy wrath with-hold, 
The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 


* 'This is the introduction of a man in temper, who is willing to 
e ſoften and excuſe the liberty of what is to follow, and what neceſ- 
* ſity only obliges him to utter. But he ſubjoins a reſentment of 
* the reproach the king had formerly thrown upon him, and tells 
him that Jupiter had given him power and dominion without 
courage and virtue, Theſe are things which agree but ill toge- 
ther, that Diomed ſhould upbraid Agamemnon in his adverſity, 
* with paſt injuries, after he had endured his reproaches with ſo 
** much moderation, and had reproved Sthenelus ſo warmly for the 
** contrary practice in the fourth book. If any one anſwer, that 
Diomed was warranted in this freedom by the bravery of his war- 
like behaviour ſince that reproach, he ſuppoſes this hero very 
ignorant how to demean himſelf in proſperity, The truth is, 
this whole accuſation of Diomed's is only a feint to ferve the 
*« deſigns of Agamemnon. For being deſirous to perſuade the 
** Greeks againſt their departure, he effects that deſign by this coun- 
** terfeited anger, and licence of ſpeech: and ſeeming to reſent, 
* that Agamemnon ſhould be capable of imagining the army would 
vol. 111, G 
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BOOK IX. 


$2 HOMER's ILIAD. 


If I oppoſe thee, prince! thy wrath with-hold, 
The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 46 
Thou firſt, and thou alone, in fields of fight, 
Durſt brand my courage, and defame my might: 
Nor from a friend th*unkind reproach appear'd, 
The Greeks ſtood witneſs, all our army heard. 30 
The Gods, O chief! from whom our honours 
ſpring, 

The Gods have made thee but by halves a king: 
They gave thee ſcepters, and a wide command, 
They gave dominion o'er the ſeas and land; 


t returh to Greece, he artfully makes uſe of theſe reptoaches to 
* cover his argument. This is farther confirmed by what follows, 
* when he bids Agamemnon return, if he pleaſes, and affirms that 
« the Grecians will ſtay without him. Nay, he carries the matter 
« ſo far, as to boaſt, that if all the reſt ſhould depart, himſelf and 
«« Sthenelus alone would continue the war, which would be extremely 
& childiſh and abſurd in any other view than this.“ P. 


This couplet has no reſemblance to Homer, whoſe ſenſe is com- 
Priſed in this line, 


I firſt, Atrides, thy raſh ſpeech oppoſe, 


Ver. 51.] There is much elegance in ſome of theſe verſes, but 
they are too diffuſe. Ogilby's fidelity gives a better idea of the 
original : 


I grant the ſceptre Jove on you beſtow'd, 
And more than any did with honour load ; 
But fortitude did ſparingly impart : 
Above a crown 1s an undaunted heart, 
Ver. 53. They gave thee'ſcepters, &c.] This is the language of 


a brave man, to affirm and ſay boldly, that courage is above ſcepters 
and crowns, Scepters and crowns were indeed in former times not 
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obs 18, HOMER's ILIAD. 83 


The nobleſt pow*r that might the world controul 
They gavetheenot—a brave and virtuous ſoul. 56 
Is this a gen'ral's voice, that would ſuggeſt 
Fears like his own to ev'ry Grecian breaſt? 
Confiding in our want of worth, he ſtands; 
And if we fly, tis what our king commands. 60 
Go thou inglorious! from th* embattl'd plain; 
Ships thou haſt ſtore, and neareſt to the main; 
A nobler care the Grecians ſhall employ, 
To combat, conquer, and extirpate 'Troy. 
Here Greece ſhall ſtay ; or if all Greece retire, 
My ſelf will ſtay, *till Troy or I expire; 66 
My ſelf, and Sthenelus, will fight for fame; 
God bade us fight, and *twas with God we came. 
| PORES HOT 


hereditary, but the recompence of valour. With what art and 
haughtineſs Diomed ſets himſelf indirectly above Agamemnon ! 
Euſtathius. P, 


Ver. 59.] This couplet is a ſuperfluous interpolation, 


Ver, 61,] Here our poet is too conciſe, and does no juſtice to 
the ſimplicity of his author. Thus Ogilby, ſomewhat chaſtiſed: 


If then would'ſt fain be gone, why then ſtay here? 
Thy way lies open, and hy navy near, 

Oz ocean's brink, which hee in ſafety bore, 

And all thy party, from the Grzcian ſhore, 


Ver. 62. And neareſt to the main.] There is a ſecret ſtroke of 
ſatyr in theſe words; Diomed tells the king that his ſquadron lies 
next the ſea, inſinuating that they were the moſt diſtant from the 
battle, and readieſt for flight, Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 68. God bade us fight, and rat with God cue came. ] This 
is literal from the Greek, and therein may be ſren the ſtyle of holy 
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84 HOME R's ILIAD. BOOK ix. 


He ceas'd; the Greeks loud acclamations raiſe, 


And voice to voice reſounds 'Tydides' praiſe. 0 
Wiſe Neſtor then his rev'rend figure rear'd; 
He ſpoke: the hoſt in ſtill attention heard. 

O truly great! in whom the Gods have join'd 


Such ſtrength of body with ſuch force of mind; 


ſcripture, where it is ſaid that they come avith God, or that they are 


not come without God, meaning that they did not come without his 
order: Numquid fine Domino aſcendi in terram iſtam ? ſays Rabſhe- 
kah to Hezekiah, in Iſaiah xxxvi. ver. 8. This paſſage ſeems to 
me very beautiful, Homer adds it to ſhew that the valour of Dio- 
med, which puts him upon remaining alone with Sthenelus, when 
all the Greeks were gone, is not a raſh and mad boldneſs, but a 
reaſonable one, and founded on the promiſes of God himſelf, who 
cannot lye. Dacier. P. 


Ver. 73. The ſpeech of Neftor.| Dionyſius gives us the deſign 
of this ſpeech in the place above cited. Neſtor (ſays he) ſeconds 
the oration of Diomed ; we ſhall perceive the artifice of his 
« diſcourſe, if we reflect to how little purpoſe it would be without 
« this deſign, He praiſes Diomed for what he has ſaid, but does 
1c it not without declaring, that he had not ſpoken fully to the 
'«« purpoſe, but fallen ſhort in ſome points, which he aſcribes to his 
youth, and promiſes to ſupply them. Then after a long pre- 
« amble, when he has turned himſelf ſeveral ways, as if he was 
« ſporting in a new and uncommon vein of oratory, he concludes 
& by ordering the watch to their ſtations, and adviſing Agamemnon 


c to invite the elders of the army to a ſupper, there, out of many 


* counſels to chuſe the beſt, All this at firſt ſight appears abſurd ; 
«« but we muſt know that Neſtor too ſpeałs in figure. Diomed ſeems 
* to quarrel with Agamemnon purely to gratify him; but Neſtor 
4 praiſes his liberty of ſpeech, as it were to vindicate a real quarrel 
*< with the king. The end of all this is only to move Agamemnon 
& to ſupplicate Achilles; and to that end he ſo much comments the 
young man's freedom. In propoſing to call a council only of the 
« eldeſt, he conſults the dignity of Agamemnon, that he might 
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zook is, HOMER's ILIAD. 85 


In conduct, as in courage, you excel, 75 
Still firſt to act what you adviſe ſo well. 
Thoſe wholeſome counſels which thy wiſdom 
moves, 
ApplaudingGreece with common voice approves. 
Kings thou canſt blame; a bold, but prudent 


youth); 
And blame ev'n kings with praiſe, veckuſe with 
truth. 80 


* not be expoſed to make this condeſcenſion before the younger 
* officers. And he concludes by an artful inference of the abſolute 
* neceſſity of applying to Achilles from the preſent poſture of their 
« affairs. 

«« See what a blaze from hoſtile tents aſpires, 

« How near our fleets approach the Trojan fires! 


This is all Neſtor ſays at this time before the general aſſembly of 
e the Greeks; but in his next ſpeech when the elders only are preſent, 
* he explains the whole matter at large, and openly declares that 
© they muſt have recourſe to Achilles.“ Dion. Hal. Ti io nwalio- 
ban, p. 2. 

Plutarch de Laud. Poctis, takes notice of this piece of decorum 
in Neſtor, who when he intended to move for a mediation with 
Achilles, choſe not to do it in publick, but propoſed a private meet- 
ing of the chiefs to that end. If what theſe two great authours have 
ſaid, be conſidered, there will be no room for the trivial objection 
ſome moderns have made to this propoſal of Neſtor's, as if in the 
preſent diſtreſs he did no more than impertinently adviſe them to go 
to ſupper. P. 


Ver. 73. O truly great / Neſtor could do no leſs than com- 
mend Diomed's valour, he had lately been a witneſs of it when he 


was preſerved from falling into the enemy's hands till he was reſcued 
by Diomed, Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 79.] Hobbes, who is ſufficiently full in this place, conveys 
a more adequate notion of Homer: 
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86 HOMER's ILIAD. 


And yet thoſe years that ſincethy birth have run, 
Would hardly ſtyle thee Neſtor's youngeſt ſon. 
Then let me add what yet remains behind, 
A thought unfiniſh'd in that gen'rous mind ; 
Age bids me ſpeak; nor ſhall th' advice I 
bring | 85 
Diſtaſte the people, or offend the king: 
Curs'd is the man, and void of law and right, 
Unworthy property, unworthy light, 


BOOK IX. 


None will deny but what you ſay is right; 
But you have not ſaid all you could have done: 
And no great wonder, ſince for age you might 


(So young you are) have been my youngeſt ſon. 


Ver. 87. Curt d is the man.] Neſtor, ſays the ſame author, very 
artfully brings in theſe words as a general maxim, in order to diſ- 
poſe Agamemnon to a reconciliation with Achilles: he delivers it 
in general terms, and leaves the king to make the application. This 
paſſage is tranſlated with liberty, for the original compriſes a great 
deal in a very few words, O, &biwis©®>, lis. It will be 
proper to give a particular explication of each of theſe: Apfirap, 
ſays Euſtathius, fignifies one who 1s a vagabond or foreigner. The 
Athenians kept a regiſter, in which all that were born were enrolled, 


' whence it eaſily appeared who were citizens, or not; #@pyrep there- 


fore ſignifies one who is deprived of the- privilege of a citizen, 
*Ab;wic©- is one who had forfeited all title to be protected by the 


laws of his country. Aris, one that has no habitation, or 


rather, one that was not permitted to partake of any family ſacri- 
fice. For Esta is a family goddeſs; and Jupiter ſometimes is called 


" Brvg £5150. 


There is a ſort of gradation in theſe words. Abi ſignifies 
a man that has loſt the privileges of his country: «gjr»g thoſe of 


his own tribe, and @ri55©- thoſe of his own family. P. 


Our tranſlator has dilated 22 verſes of his author into fix: it is 
proper, therefore, that the Engliſh reader ſhould have a more exact 
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Unfit for publick rule, or private care; 
That wretch, that monſter, who delights in 
Wär: 90 
Whoſe luſt is murder, and whoſe horrid joy, 
To tear his country, and his kind deſtroy | 
This night, refreſh and fortify thy train; 
Between the trench and wall let guards remain: 
Be that the duty of the young and bold; 95 
But thou, O king, to council call the old: 


conception in one view of Homer's words, which Ogilby, though 
homely, will ſufficiently convey : 


Let him be outlaw'd, friendleſs, want a houſe, 
Who loves a private quarrel to eſpouſe. 


Ver. 94. Between the trench and wall.) It is almoſt impoſſible 
to make ſuch particularities as theſe appear with any tolerable ele- 
gance in poetry: and as they cannot be raiſed, ſo neither mult they 
be omitted. This particular ſpace here mentioned between the 
trench and wall, is what we muſt carry in our mind through this 
and the following book: otherwiſe we ſhall be at a loſs to kaow the 
exact ſcene of the actions and counſels that follow. P, 


I wiſh our annotator had adhered to the ſpirit of this remark 
throughout his tranſlation, 


Ver. 96.] Our poet did not enter into the intention of his 
maſter in this place, though Chapman and Ogilby had not miſcon- 


ceived their original: but Mr. Cowper's verſion only is a juſt repre- 
ſentation of Homer: 


—— Next, Atrides, thou begin 
( For thou art here ſupreme) thy proper taſk. 
Banquet the elders; it ſhall not diſgrace 
Thy ſov'reignty, but ſhall become thee well: 
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Great is thy ſway, and weighty are thy cares; 
Thy high commands muſt ſpirit all our wars. 
With Thracian wines recruit thy honour'd gueſts, 
For happy counſels flow from ſober feaſts. 100 
Wiſe, weighty counſels aid a ſtate diſtreſt, 
And ſuch a monarch as can chuſe the beſt. 
See! what a blaze from hoſtile tents aſpires, 
How near our fleet approach the Trojan fires! 104 
Who can, unmov'd, behold the dreadful light, 
What eye beholds 'em, and can cloſe to night? 
This dreadful interval determines all; 
To-morrow, 'Troy muſt flame, or Greece muſt 
fall. 
Thus ſpoke the hoary ſage: the reſt obey ; 
Swift thro' the gates the guards direct their way. 
His ſon was firſt to paſs the lofty mound, 111 
The gen'rous 'Thraſymed, in arms renown'd : 


Ver. 99.] Ogilby is more expreſſive of his author: 


Thy royall tent with pureft wine. is fraught, 
Daily from "Thrace in Grecian bottoms brought, 4 


Ver. 101.] More accurately with this alteration ; 


Wiſe, weighty counſels aid a ſtate diſtreſt, 
And much this day aur army needs the beſt. 


Ver. 103.] Our tranſlator expatiates without neceſſity, but he 
delighted in giving free ſcope to his luxuriant fancy. His verſion 
might be compreſſed thus, with more juſtice to his author : 


See! near our Hips how flames the hoſtile light 0 ; ; 
What eye <well-pleas'd can wiew the dreadful igt? | 


„ 


BOOK IX. HOMER's ILIA D. 89 
Next him, Aſcalaphus, lälmen, ſtood, 

The double offspring of the Warriour-God. 
Deipyrus, Aphareus, Merion join, 115 


And Lycomed, of Creon's noble line. 

Sev'n were the leaders of the nightly bands, 

And each bold chief a hundred ſpears commands. 

The fires they light, to ſhort repaſts they fall, 119 

Some line the trench, and others man the wall. 
The king of men, on publick counſels bent, 

Conven'd the princes in his ample tent; 

Each ſeiz'd a portion of the kingly feaſt, 

But ſtaid his hand when thirſt and hunger ceaſt. 


Ver. 119. The Fres they light.) They lighted up theſe fires 
that they might not ſeem to be under any conſternation, but to be 
upon their guard againſt any alarm, Euſtathius. . 


Ver. 120.] Homer ſays ſimply, 
They 'midſt the ditch and wall their ſtation took; 


but our tranſlator ſeems to have caſt an eye on Chapman : 


Some placed on the rampires top, and ſome amidſt the dike, 


Ogilby's verſion, with trivial cailigation, is very good and 
faithful: 


Seven captains; each a hundred men commands; 

In ranks they march, long javelins in their hands ; 
Theſe ſtraight the trenches and the out-works guard, 
And ſuppers each at kindled fires prepar'd, 


Ver. 124. When thirſt and hunger ceaſt.] The conduct of Homer 
in this place is very remarkable; he does not fall into a long deſerip- 
tion of the entertainment, but complies, with the exigence of affairs, 
and paſſes on to the conſultation. Euſtathius, P. 
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Then Neſtor ſpoke, for wiſdom long approv d, 125 
And flowly riſing, thus the council mov'd. | 


Monarch of nations! whoſe ſuperiour ſway 
Aſſembled ſtates, and lords of earth obey, 
The laws and ſcepters to thy hand are giv'n, 
And millions own the care of thee and heav'n. 
O king! the counſels of my age attend; 131 
With thee my cares begin, in'thee muſt end; 
Thee, prince! it fits alike to ſpeak and hear, 
Pronounce with judgment, with regard give ear, 
To ſee no wholeſome motion be withſtood, 135 
And ratify the beſt for publick good. 

Nor, tho? a meaner give advice, repine, 
But follow it, and make the wiſdom thine. 


Ver. 125.] The fame Ogilby has happily repreſented the ori- 
ginal by an elegant turn of expreſſion, which would admit of an 
eaſy poliſh, but is here exhibited without alteration : 

Neſtor the buſineſs breaks; and who before | 
Did counſel well, thus counſell'd them once more. 


Ver, 127.] The purport and ſpirit of Homer are bat dimly 
ſeen beneath the ornaments, which our tranſlator has thrawn over 
them. The following attempt is nearly literal : 


Moft glorious ſon of Atreus! king of men! 

With thee my words ſhall ceaſe, with thee begin : 
For thou art king of myriads; thine from Jove 

The laws and ſceptres to direct mankind. 


Ver. 138. Aud make the wiſdom thine. | Euſtathius thought that 
Homer ſaid this, becauſe in council, as in the army, all is attributed 
to the princes, and the whole honour aſcribed to them : but this is 
by no means Homer's thought. What he here ſays, is a maxim 
drawn from the profoundeſt philoſophy. That which often does 
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Hear then a thought, not now conceiv'd in haſte, 
At once my preſent judgment, and my paſt. 140 
When from Pelides' tent you forc'd the maid, 
I firſt oppos'd, and faithful, durſt diſſuade; 
But bold of ſoul, when headlong fury fir'd, 
You wrong'd the man, by men and God's admir'd: 
Now ſeek ſome means his fatal wrath toend, 145 
With pray' rs to move him, or with gifts to bend. 
To whom the king. With juſtice haſt thou 


ſhown 
A prince's faults, and I with reaſon own. 


men the moſt harm, is envy, and the ſhame of yielding to advice, 
which proceeds from others. There is more greatneſs and capacity 
in following good advice, than in propoſing it; by executing it, 
we render it our own, and we raviſh even the property of it from 
its author; and Euftathius ſeems to incline to this thought, when 
he afterwards ſays, Homer makes him that follows good advice, 


equal to him that gives it ; but he has not fully expreſſed himſelf. 
Dacier, P. 


Ver. 140. Al! once my preſent judgment, and my paſt. | Neſtor here 
by the word xda, means the advice he gave at the time of the 
quarrel, in the firſt book: he ſays, as it was his opinion then, that 
Agamemnon vught not to diſgrace Achilles, ſo after the matureſt 
deliberation, he finds no reaſon to alter it. Neſtor here launches 
out into the praiſes of Achilles, which is a ſecret argument to induce 
Agamemnon to regain his friendſhip, by ſhewing the importance of 
it. Euſtathius. P, 


Ver. 145.] It were eaſy to have been exact: 
Conſult ave now his fatal wrath to end ; 
Ogilby is reſpectable: 
| Now let us think how beſt we may aſſwage 
With precious gifts and gentle words his rage, 
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That happy man, whom Jove ſtill honours moſt, 
Is more than armies, and himſelf an hoſt. 150 
Bleſt in his love, this wond*rous hero ſtands ; 
Heav'n fights his war, and humblesall our hands. 
Fain wou'd my heart, which err'd thro? frantick 
rage, | * 

The wrathful chief and angry Gods aſſuage. 
If gifts immenſe his mighty ſoul can bow, 155 
Hear all ye Greeks, and witneſs what I vow. 


Ver. 151. This wond'rous hero. | It is remarkable that Agamem- 
non here never uſes the name of Achilles: though he is reſolved to 
court his friendſhip, yet he cannot bear the mention of his name. 
The impreſſion which the diſſenſion made, is not yet worn off, 
though he expatiates in commendation of his valour. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 154.] Better, perhaps, without interpolation, thus: 


Fain wou'd my heart, which err'd thro' frantic rage, 
The deep reſentment of the chief aſſuage: 


and, I ſuppoſe, he profited by Ogilby : 


I raſhly wrong'd, and willing would afwage 
With coſtly gifts his juſt conceived rage : 


whence Pope's ſecond line would be well adjuſted to his author: 


The wrathful chief with cg gifts aſſuage. 


Ver. 155. V gifts immenſe his mighty foul can b5w,| The poet, 
ſays Euſtathius, makes a wiſe choice of the gifts that are to be 
proffered to Achilles, Had he been ambitious of wealth, there are 
golden tripods, and ten talents of gold to bribe his reſentment. 
If he had been addicted to the fair ſex, there was a king's daughter, 
and ſeven fair captives to win his favour ; or if he had been am- 
birious of greatneſs, there were ſeven wealthy cities, and a kingly 
power to court him to a reconciliation ; but he takes this way to 
ſhew us that his anger was ſtronger than all his other paſſions, It 
is farther obſervable, that Agamemnon promiſes theſe preſents at 
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Ten weighty talents of the pureſt gold, 


And twice ten vaſes of refulgent mold ; 


three different times; firſt, at this inſtant ; ſecondly, on the taking 
of Troy; and laſtly, after their return to Greece, This diviſion 
in ſome degree multiplies them. Dacier. P. 


Ver. 157. Ten weighty talents,] The ancient criticks have 
blamed one of the verſes in the enumeration of theſe preſents, as 
not ſufficiently flowing and harmonious, the pauſe is ill placed, and 
one word does not fall eafily into the other. This will appear very 
plain, if we compare it with a more numerous verſe, 


»/ t ” 5%. ” I 
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The ear immediately perceives the muſick of the former line; every 
ſyllable glides ſmoothly away, without offending the ear with any 
ſuch roughneſs, as is found in the ſecond. The firſt runs as ſwiftly 
as the courſers it deſcribes; but the latter is a broken, interrupted, 
uneven verſe, But it is certainly pardonable in this place, where 
the muſick of poetry is not neceſſary ; the mind is entirely taken up 
in learning what preſents Agamemnon intended to make Achilles: 
and 1s not at leiſure to regard the ornaments of verſification; and 
even thoſe pauſes are not without their beauties, as they would of 
neceſlity cauſe a ſtop in the delivery, and ſo give time for each 
particular to fink into the mind of Achilles. Euſtathius. P. 


Ogilby helpt him to his rhyme: 


With theſe, ten talents of refined gold, 
And twenty caldrons, all of antique mould : 


which is infinitely preferable to that abſurd phraſe refulgent mold, 
And the criticiſm, quoted by our poet from Euſtathius, is, in my 
opinion, deſtitute of true taſte, Theſe diverſities in verſification 
are the moſt effectual antidotes againſt that diſguſt and ſatiety, which 
an endleſs uniformity muſt ever excite, Such power of variation 


gives the poetry of the Greeks and Romans ſo great a ſuperiority - 


over the meaſures of the moderns, and conſtitutes the chief excel- 
lence of Engliſh blank verſe, He quoted in the firſt edition, 
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Sev'n ſacred tripods, whoſe unſully'd frame 
Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame: 160 
Twelve ſteeds unmatch'd in fleetneſs and in force, 
And ſtill victorious in the duſty courſe: 

(Rich were the man whoſe ample ſtores exceed 
The prizes purchas'd by their winged ſpeed) 
Sev'n lovely captives of the Leſbian line, 165 
Skill'd in each art, unmatch'd in form divine, 


The ſame I choſe for more than vulgar charms, 
When Leſbos ſunk beneath the hero's arms: 


Ver. 159. Sev'# ſacred tripodt.] There were two kinds of 
ttipods, in the one they uſed to boil water, the other was entirely 
for ſhew; to mix wine and water in, ſays Athenæus: the firſt were 
called Aras, or cauldrons, for common uſe, and made to bear 
the fire; the other wete ##v2%, and made chiefly for otnament. It 
may be aſked why this could be a proper preſent to Achilles, who 
was a martial man, and regarded nothing but arms? It may be 
anſwered, that theſe preſents very well ſuited to the perſon to whom 
they were ſent, as tripods in ancient days were the uſual prizes in 
games, and they were given by Achilles himſelf in thoſe which he 
exhibited in honour of Patroclus : the fame may be ſaid of the 
female captives, which were alſo among the prizes in the games of 
Patroclus. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver, 161. Taelve ſleedt unmatch'd.} From hence it is evident 
that games uſed to be celebrated in the Grecian army during the 
time of war; perhaps in honour of the deceaſed hetoes. For had 
Agamemnon given Achilles horſes that had been victorious before 
the beginning of the Trojan war, they would by this time have been 
too old to be of any value, Euſtathius. F 


Ver. 164.] Our poet ſeems to have been indebted for this turn 
of his original to Chapman's tranſlation : 


That man ſhould not be poore, that had but what their avinged pace 
Hath added to my treaſury. 
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All theſe, to buy his friendſhip, ſhall be paid, 
And join'd with theſe the long-conteſted maid z 
With all her charms, Briſeis I reſign, 171 
And ſolemn ſwear thoſe charms were never mine; 
Dntouch'd ſhe ſtay'd, uninjur'd ſhe removes, 
Pure from my arms, and guiltleſs of my loves, 
Theſe inſtant ſhall be his; and if the pow'rs 153 
Give to our arms proud Ilion's hoſtile tow'rs, 
Then ſhall he ſtore (when Greece the ſpoil divides) 
With gold and braſs his loaded navy's ſides. 
Beſides, full twenty nymphs of Trojan race 179 
With copious love ſhall crown his warm embrace; 


Such as himſelf will chooſe; who yield to none, 
Or yield to Helen's heav'nly charms alone. 
Yet hear me farther: when our wars are o'er, 
If ſafe we land on Argos? fruitful ſhore, 


— — 


Ver. 175.] Thus Ogilby: 


Theſe now I'll ſend : but if celeſtiall powvers 
Grant us poſſeſſion of Troy's lofty towers ——, 


Ver. 179.] Our tranſlator ſuffered to eſcape him no opportu- 
hity of indulging the luxuriance of imagination on theſe luſcious 
topics : otherwiſe he might have compriſed his author in an equal 
number of verſes : 


i 3 Him twenty nymphs of Tray their lord ſhall own, 
| That yield to Helen's heavenly charms alone. 


Ver. 183.] The tender ſimplicity of his original is not happily 
preſerved on the preſent occaſion. I ſhall poflibly be able to ſuggeſt 
a method of improvement to an abler artiſt than myſelf : 
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There ſhall he live my ſon, our honours ſhare, 18 ; 
And with Oreſtes? ſelf divide my care. 

Yet more—three daughters in my court are bred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed; 
Laodice and Iphigenia fair, 

And bright Chryſothemis with golden hair; 190 


Her let him chooſe, whom moſt his eyes approve, 


I aſk no preſents, no reward for love: 


, 


When fruitful Argos, wars and labours done, 
We ſafe revifit, he ſhall be my ſon : 

With my Oreſtes equal tendance ſhare; 

That fond, fole object of a father's care! 


Ver. 189. Laadice and Iphigenia, &c.) Theſe are the names of 
Agamemnon's daughters, among which we do not find Electra. But 
ſome affirm, ſays Euſtathius, that Laodice and Electra are the ſame, 
(as Iphianaſſa is the ſame with Iphigenia) and ſhe was called fo 
either by way of ſur-name, or by reaſon of her complexion, which 


was, zune i,, flava; or by way of derifion aaixrex, gua/7 


&AtxTgov, becauſe ſhe was an old maid, as appears from Euripides, 
who ſays that ſhe remained long a virgin: 


Tlzgbire, prcexger Oh prinxe; YAERTER Ag. 
And in Sophocles, ſhe ſays of herſelf *AruPturo; ain cya, I 


wander a diſconſolate unmarry'd virgin, which ſhews that it was ever 
looked upon as a diſgrace to continue long fo. | P. 


He received ſome help in this difficulty of unaccompanied proper 
names from Chapman's verſion : 


Three daughters, in my well-built court, unmarried are and faire, 
Laodice, Chryſothemis, that hath the gallen haire. 


Ver. 192. J aſt no preſents — Myſelf will give the doau'r.] For 
in Greece the bridegroom, before he married, was obliged to make 
two preſents, one to his betrothed wife, and the other to his father- 
in-law. This: cuſtom is very ancient; it was practiſed by the 
Hebrews in the time of the patriarchs, Abraham's ſervant gave 
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Myſelf will give the dow'r; ſo vaſt a ſtore, 

As never father gave a child before. 

Sev'n ample cities ſhall confeſs his ſway, 195 

Him Enope, and Pheræ him obey, 

Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 

And ſacred Pedaſus for vines renown'd ; 

Epea fair, the paſtures Hira yields, 

And rich Antheia with her flow'ry fields: 200 

The whole extent to Pylos' ſandy plain, 

Along the verdant margin of the main. 

There heifers graze, and lab'ring oxen toil; 

Bold are the men, and gen' rous is the ſoil; 

There ſhall he reign with pow'r and juſtice 
crown'd, 205 

And rule the tributary realms around. 


necklaces and ear- rings to Rebecca, whom he demanded for Iſaac, 
Geneſis xxiv, 22. Shechem ſon of Hamor ſays to Jacob and his 
ſons, whoſe ſiſter he was deſirous to eſpouſe, ** Aſk me never ſo 
much dowry and gifts,“ Genefis xxxiv. 12. For the dowry was for 
the daughter. This preſent ſerved for her dowry, and the other 
preſents were for the father. In the firſt book of Samuel xvii. 2 5. 
Saul makes them ſay to David, who by reaſon of his poverty ſaid 
he could not be ſon in-law to the king: The king deſireth not 
* any dowry.” And in the two laſt paſſages, we fee the preſents 
were commonly regulated by the father of the bride. There is no 
mention in Homer of any preſent made to the father, but only of 
that which was given to the married daughter, which was called 
h. The dowry which the father gave to his daughter was called 
prices wherefore Agamemnon ſays here inyuiiau dwrw, Dacier. P. 


Ver. 205.] This moſt beautiful paſſage might be brought to a 


cloſer correſpondence with it's model by this correction: 
VOL, 111. 9 at H 2 5 
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All this I give, his vengeance to controul, 
And ſure all this may move his mighty ſoul. 
Pluto, the griſly God, who never ſpares, 209 
Who feels no mercy, and who hears no pray'rs, 
Lives dark and dreadful in deep Hell's abodes, 
And mortals hate him, as the worſt of Gods. 
Great tho' he be, it fits him to obey ; 
Since more than his my years, and more my ſway. 
The monarch thus: the rev'rend Neſtor then: 
Great Agamemnon! glorious king of men! 216 
Such are thy offers as a prince may take, 
And ſuch as fits a gen'rous king to make. 


There ſhall he reign, with godlite honours crown'd, 
And rule the tributary nations round, 


Ver. 207.] More accurately thus : 


All this, his vengeful paſſion to aſſuage, 
I offer freely : let him tame his rage. 


Ver. 209. Pluto, the griſly God, who never ſpares. ] The meaning 
of this may be gathered from Æſchylus, cited here by Euftathius. 
Moves bed erg avuTe; 8 dug ec, 
Odd“ av T1 Own 89” N Mace, 
Odd Lg. Awpreg, 89% TANCE, 


„ Death is the only God who is not moved by offerings, whom 
« you cannot conquer by ſacrifices and oblations, and therefore he 
« is the only God to whom no altar is erected, and no hymns are 


& ſung.” P. 


A more cloſe tranſlation was praQticable, and would have ap- 
peared to advantage from himſelf, far beyond the feeble effort, 
which is now propoſed ; 

Unſooth'd, untamed, the king of hell's abode 
Is deem'd by men the moſt deteſted god. 
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Let choſen delegates this hour be ſent, 
(Myſelf will name them) to Pelides' tent: 220 
Let Phoenix lead, rever'd for hoary age, 

Great Ajax next, and Ithacus the ſage. 


Ver. 221. Let Phenix lead, |] How comes it to paſs that Phœ- 
nix is in the Grecian camp: when undoubtedly he retired with his 
pupil Achilles? Euſtathius ſays, the ancients conjectured that he 
came to the camp to ſee the firſt battle: and indeed nothing is more 
natural to imagine, than that Achilles would be impatient to know 
the event of the day, when he was himſelf abſent from the fight: 
and as his revenge and glory were to be ſatisfied by the ill ſucceſs of 
the Grecians, it is highly probable that he ſent Phoenix to enquire 
after it. Euſtathius farther obſerves, Phoenix was not an embaſſador, 
but only the conductor of the embaſſy. This is evident from the 
words themſelves, which are all along delivered in the dual number 
and farther, from Achilles's requiring Phœnix to ſtay with him 
when the other two departed, . 


Ver. 222. Great Ajax next, and Ithacus the ſage.] The choice 
of theſe perſons is made with a great deal of judgment. Achilles 
could not but reverence the venerable Phcenix his guardian and tutor. 
Ajax and Ulyſſes had been diſgraced in the firſt book, line 187, as 
well as he, and were therefore proper perſons to perſuade him to 
forgive as they had forgiven : beſides, it was the greateſt honour 
that could be done to Achilles, to ſend the moſt worthy perſonages 
in the army to him. Ulyſſes was inferiour to none in eloquence but 
to Neſtor. Ajax was ſecond to none 1n valour but to Achilles. 


Ajax might have an influence over him as a relation, by deſcent 
from Xacus ; Ulyſſes as an orator ; to theſe are joined Hodius and 
Eurybates, two heralds, which though it were not cuſtomary, yet 
was neceſſary in this place, both to certify Achilles that this em- 
baſſage was the act of Agamemnon himſelf, and alſo to make theſe 
perſons who had been witneſſes before God and man of the wrong 
done to Achilles in reſpect to Briſeis, witneſſes alſo of the ſatisfaction 
given him. Euftathius. P. 

In what reſpect the circumſtance referred to, and recorded at line 
145. of the firſt book in the original, was a grace to Ajax and 
Ulyſſes, as our poet inſinuates, I am at a loſs to diſcover, 
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Vet more to ſanctify the word you ſend, 
Let Hodius and Eurybates attend. 224 
Now pray to Jove to grant what Greece demands; 
Pray, in deep ſilence, and with pureſt hands. 
He ſaid, and all approv'd. The heralds bring 
The cleanſing water from the living ſpring. 
The youth with wine the ſacred goblets crown'd, 
And large libations drench'd the ſands around. 230 
The rite perform'd, the chiefs their thirſt allay, 
Then from the royal tent they take their way ; 
Wiſe Neſtor turns on each his careful eye, 
Forbids t' offend, inſtrufts them to apply: 


Ver. 226.] Mr, Cowper alone of the tranſlators has preſeryed 
the true ſenſe of his author: 


Bring water for our hands; 
Give charge that every tongue abſtain from ſpeech 
Portentous, and propitiate Jove by prayer, 


Our poet follows Ogilby : 
Bring water, and be flent 7 
and ſo M. Dacier, 


Ver. 229.] He might have a view to Ogilby: 


The young men goblets bring, with rich wine crown'd; 
They fill about, and ſtill the cup goes round. 


And as Pope's ſecond verſe is too hyperbolical for Homer, Iwould 
propole an alteration from Ogilby, for greater accommodation to 
the original: 


Th' attendant youth with wine the goblets crown'd ; 
All pour'd libations, and the cups went round. 


Ver. 234.] This is a ſtrange interpolation. Let the reader 
accept a plain and literal exhibition of the paſſage ; | 
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Much he advis'd them all, Ulyſſes moſt, 235 
To deprecate the chief, and fave the hoſt. 
Thro' theſtill night they march, and hear the roar 
Of murm'ring billows on the ſounding ſhore. 
To Neptune, ruler of the ſeas profound, 239 
Whoſe liquid arms the mighty globe ſurround, 
They pour forth vows, their embaſſy to bleſs, 
And calm the rage of ſtern /Eacides. 

And now, arriv'd, where, on the ſandy bay 
The Myrmidonian tents and veſſels lay; 
Amus'd at eaſe, the god-like man they found, 245 
Pleas*'d with the ſolemn harp's harmonious ſound. 


Them Neſtor much admoniſht, viewing each 
With eyes expreflive, but Ulyſſes moſt, 
By every art Achilles to perſuade. 


Ver. 235. Much he advis'd them all, Ulyſſes moft,) There is n 
great propriety in repreſenting Neſtor as ſo particularly applying 
himſelf on this occaſion to Ulyſſes. Though he of all men had 
the leaſt need of his inſtructions; yet it is highly natural for one 
wiſe man to talk moſt to another. P, 


Ver. 237.] The congenial terms roar, murmuring, and ſounding 
ſeem too numerous for one clauſe : I would propoſe, 


Thro' the ſtill night they march, and hear the roar 
Of billows beating on the lonely ſhore, 
Ver. 241.] I would propoſe a correction with the help of 
Ogilby's rhymes : 
They pour forth vows their embaſſy to aid, 
And ſtern Pelides' haughty ſoul perſuade, 


Ver. 245.] More accurately thus: 


There ſweetly ſolacing himſelf, they found 
The hero, with his lyre's harmonious ſound, 


I 
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(The well-wrought harp from conquer'd Thebæ 


came, 

Of poliſh'd filver was its coſtly frame ;) 

With this he ſoothes his angry ſoul, and ſings 
Th' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. 250 
Patroclus only of the royal train, 

Plac'd in his tent, attends the lofty ſtrain: 


Ver. 246. Pleas'd *vith the ſolemn harp's harmonious ſound. | 
Homer (ſays Plutarch) to prove what an excellent uſe may be 
% made of muſick, feigned Achilles to compoſe by this means the 
* wrath he had conceived againſt Agamemnon, He ſung to his 
* harp the noble actions of the valiant, and the achievements of 
* heroes and demigods, a ſubject worthy of Achilles. Homer 
e moreover teaches us in this fiction the proper ſeaſon for muſick, 
„ when a man is at leiſure and unemployed in greater affairs. For 
Achilles, ſo valorovs as he was, had retired from action through 
te his diſpleaſure to Agamemnon. And nothing was better ſuited 
te to the martial diſpoſition of this hero, than theſe heroick ſongs, 
e that prepared him for the deeds and toils he afterwards undertook, 
« by the celebration of the like in thoſe who had gone before him. 
« Such was the ancient muſick, and to ſuch purpoſes it was ap- 
«« plied.” Plut. of muſick. The ſame author relates in the life 
of Alexander, that when the lyre of Paris was offered to that prince, 
he made anſwver, „He had little value for it, but much defired 


* that of Achilles, on which he ſung the actions of heroes in 
4 former times.“ of 


Ver. 249.] I ſhould prefer, as more agreeable to the ſpirit of 
Homer, 
With this the tumults of his ſoul he charms ; 
Sings glorious chiefs, and noble deeds of arms. 


Ver. 251.] The full purport of the original might have been 
included in a ſingle couplet : 


Patroclus only of the royal train, 
Placed in his fort, awaits the ceaſing ſtrain, 


And, I ſuppoſe, our poet might have an eye on Ogilby : 
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Full oppoſite he ſat, and liſten'd long, 


In filence waiting 'till he ceas'd the ſong. 
Unſeen the Grecian embaſſy proceeds 255 
To his high tent; the great Ulyſſes leads. 
Achilles ſtarting, as the chiefs he ſpy'd, 
Leap'd from his ſeat, and laid the harp aſide. 
With like ſurpriſe aroſe Mencetius? ſon : 
Pelides graſp'd their hands, and thus begun. 260 
Princes, all hail! whatever brought you here, 
Or ſtrong neceſſity, or urgent fear; 
Welcome, tho' Greeks ! for not as foes ye came; 
To me more dear than all that bear the name. 


Patroclus filent fate, expecting ng, 
When he would finiſh his heroick Vg. 


Ver. 258.] Ogilby furniſht our tranſlator with this prettineſs: 
Achilles ſtarting up did much admire, 
And where he ſate Jad dxwr his filver lyre: 
and he could not relinquiſh it, though Dacier might have taught 
him better: Achille, ſurpris de les voir, ſe leve avec precipitation, 
e {x Lyre encore entre les mains:“ and Chapman: 
Who with his harpe and all aroſe. 


Ver. 261. Princes, all hail!| This ſhort ſpeech is wonderfully 
proper to the occaſion, and to the temper of the ſpeaker. One 1s 
under a great expectation of what Achilles will ſay at the fight of 
theſe heroes, and I know nothing in nature that could ſatisfy it but 
the very thing he here accoſts them with, P. 


No tranſlator has given, what appears to me the true meaning of 
this paſſage; which, as I ſuſpect, ſhould be rendered thus: 
Whether a friendly viſit leads your ſteps, 
Or ſome neceſſity impels, all hail! 
To me, though ſad, moſt dear of all the Greeks, 
= 4 
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With that, the chiefs beneath his roof he led, 
Andplac'din ſeats with purple carpets ſpread. 266 
Then thus Patroclus, crown a larger bowl, 
Mix purer wine, and open ev'ry ſoul. 

Of all the warriours yonder hoſt can ſend, 
Thy friend moſt honours theſe, and theſe thy 
friend. 270 

He ſaid; Patroclus o'er the blazing fire, 

Heaps in a brazen vaſe three chines entire: 


Ver. 268. Mix purer wine.] The meaning of this word 
Capo re is very dubious ; ſome ſay it ſignifies warm wine, from Ci, 
ferveo: according to Ariſtotle it is an adverb, and implies to mix 
wine guickly, And others think it ſignifies pure wine. In this laſt 
ſenſe Herodotus uſes it. *ETa» Lwgorige! Surwrar of Enapriata with, 
di e Aiygcw, Ws aro TW Exulav, of, now, 16 ET &eTIW d 1x0 hfvcs 
Teiroug, flu 75 Katouiry exgxrororti, Which in Engliſh is 
thus: When the Spartans have an inclination to drink their 
% wine pure and not diluted, they propoſe to drink after the manner 
of the Scythians; ſome of whom coming embaſſadors to Sparta, 
« taught Cleomenes to drink his wine unmixed.”” I think this 
ſenſe of the word moſt natural, and Achilles might give this par- 
ticular order not to dilute the wine ſo much as uſually, becauſe the 
embaſſadors, who were brave men, might be ſuppoſed to be much 
fatigued in the late battle, and to want a more than uſual refreſhment. 
Euſtathius. See Plutarch. Symp. I. iv. c. 5. P. 


Mix purer wine, that 1s, as our poet rightly underſtood it, Pour 
in a leſs proportion of water: for the ancients always diluted their 
wine. Ariſtotle in his poetics touches on the different ſenſes of the 
word C«poreper. but the ſenſe of more quickly appears to me inappo- 
fite and groundleſs. The reader, who is ſo diſpoſed, may ſee 


more to the purpoſe of this paſſage in ſection clxi. of my Silva 
Critica, 


Ver. 271, Patroclus o'er the blazing fire, &c.] The reader muſt 
not expect to find much beauty in ſuch deſcriptions as theſe ; they 
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The brazen vaſe Automedon ſuſtains, 
Which fleſh of porket, ſheep and goat contains: 
— tn rn 


give us an exact account of the ſimplicity of that age, which for 
all we know might be a part of Homer's deſign ; there being, no 
doubt, a conſiderable change of cuſtoms in Greece, from the time 
of the Trojan war to thoſe wherein our author lived ; and it ſeemed 
demanded of him to omit nothing that might give the Greeks an 
idea of the manners of their predeceſſors. But however that matter 
ſtood, it ſhould, methinks, be a pleaſure to a modern reader, to ſee 
how ſuch mighty men, whoſe actions have ſurvived their perſons 
three thouſand years, lived in the earlieſt ages of the world. The 
embaſſadors found this hero, ſays Euſtathius, without any attendants ; 
he had no uſhers or waiters to introduce them, no ſervile paraſites 
about him: the latter ages degenerated into theſe pieces of ſtate 
and pageantry. 


The ſupper alſo is deſcribed with an equal ſimplicity: three 
princes are buſied in preparing it, and they who made the greateſt 
figure in the ſield of battle, thought it no diſparagement to prepare 
their own repaſt. The objectiens ſome have made, that Homer's 
Gods and heroes do every thing for themſelves, as if ſeveral of 
thoſe offices were unworthy of them, proceed from the corrupt 
idea of modern luxury and grandeur : whereas in truth it 1s rather 
a weakneſs and imperfection to ſtand in need of the aſſiſtance and 
miniſtry of others. But however it be, methinks thoſe of the niceſt 
taſte might reliſh this entertainment of Homer's, when they con- 
ſider theſe great men as ſoldiers in a camp, in whom the leaſt ap- 
pearance of luxury would have been a crime, P. 


Ver. 271. Patroclus o'er the blazing fire. | Madam Dacier's 
general note on this paſſage deſerves to be tranſcribed. *© Homer, 
*« ſays ſhe, is in the right not to avoid theſe deſcriptions, becauſe 
nothing can properly be called vulgar which is drawn from the 
* manner and uſages of . perſons of the firſt dignity; and alſo 
« becanſe in his tongue even the terms of cookery are ſo noble, 
and of fo agreeable a ſound, and he likewiſe knows how to place 
«© them ſo well, as to extract a perfect harmony from them: ſo 
* that he may be ſaid to be as excellent a poet when he deſcribes 
e theſe ſmall matters, as when he treats of the greateſt ſubjects. 
© It is not ſo either with our manners, or our language. Cookery 
eis left to ſervants, and all its terms ſo low and diſagreeable, even 
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Achilles at the genial feaſt preſides, 275 
The parts transfixes, and with {kill divides. 
Meanwhile Patroclus {weats'the fire to raiſe; 
The tent is brighten'd with the riſing blaze: 
Then, when the languid flames at length ſubſide, 
He ſtrows a bed of glowing embers wide, 280 
Above the coals the ſmoking fragments turns, 


And ſprinkles ſacred ſalt from lifted urns; 


« jn the ſound; that nothing can be made of them, that has not 
« ſome taint of their meanneſs. This great diſadvantage made me 
« at firſt think of abridging this preparation of the repaſt ; but 
d when I had well conſidered it, I was reſolved to preſerve and 
„* give Homer as he is, without retrenching any thing from the 
« ſimplicity of the heroick manners, I do not write to enter the 
« liſts againſt Homer, I will diſpute nothing with him; my deſign 
« is only to give an idea of him, and to make him underſtood : the 
« reader will therefore forgive me if this deſcription has none of 
« its original grace,” P. 


Ver. 272. In a brazen vaſe.] The word »eiw ſignifies the veſſel, 
and not the meat itſelf, as Euphorion conjectured, giving it as a 
reaſon that Homer makes no mention of boiled meat: but this does 
not hinder but that the meat might be parboiled in the veſſel to 
make it roaſt the ſooner, This, with ſome other notes on the par- 
ticulars of this paſſage, belong to Euſtathius, and Madam Dacier 
ought not to have taken to herſelf the merit of his explanations, P. 


Ver. 277.] Better, perhaps, thus, after the modern taſte : 
Mean while Patroclus 2008 the fire to raiſe. 


Ver. 282. And ſprinkles ſacred ſalt.] Many reaſons are given 
why ſalt is called ſacred or divine, but the beſt is becauſe it preſerves 
things incorrupt, and keeps them from diſſolution. ** So thunder 
* (ſays Plutarch Sympoſ, I. v. qu. 10.) is called divine, becauſe 
bodies ſtruck with thunder will not putrify ; beſides generation is 
* divine, becauſe God is the principle of all things, and alt is 
. * moſt operative in generation, Lycophron calls it @yvirw To aas ; 
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With bread the glitt'ring caniſters they load, 
Which round the board Mencetius? ſon beſtow'd; 
Himſelf, oppos'd t' Ulyſſes full in fight, 285 
Each portion parts, and orders ev'ry rite. 

The firſt fat oft*rings, to th* Immortals due, 
Amidſt the greedy flames Patroclus threw ; 
Then each, indulging in the ſocial feaſt, 

His thirſt and hunger ſoberly repreſt. 290 
That done, to Phoenix Ajax gave the ſign; 


Not unperceiv'd; Ulyſſes crown'd with wine 


* for this reaſon Venus was feigned by the poets to ſpring from the 
6 ſen,” P. 


Our poet miſtook the ſenſe of his original, which ſcems rightly 
repreſented by Chapman : 


Then ſprinkled it with ſacred ſalt, and took it from the rackes : 
meaning thereby the range of avire-/pits, 


Ver. 285.] We want the cuſtomary elegance of our tranſlator, 


Thus? 
Himſelf againſt Ulyſſes takes his ſeat, 
Near the front wall; and portions out the meat. 


Ver. 287.] More faithfully thus: 


The firſt fat off rings, wwh:ch th' immortals claim, 
With theſe he bade Patroclus feed the fame. 


Ver. 291. To Phenix Ajax gave the figu.] Ajax, who was a 
rough ſoldier and no orator, is impatient to have the buſineſs over: 
he makes a fign to Phenix to begin, but Ulyſſes prevents him. 
Perhaps Ulyſſes might flatter himſelf that his oratory would prevail 
upon Achilles, and ſo obtain the honour of making the recon- 
ciliation himſelf; or if he were repulſed, there yet remained a 
ſecond and third reſource in Ajax and Phenix, who might renew 
the attempt, and endeavour to ſhake his reſolution : there would 
ſtill be ſome hopes of ſacceſs, as one of theſe was his guirdian 
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The foaming bow], and inſtant thus began, 

His ſpeech addreſſing to the God-like man. 
Health to Achilles! happy are thy gueſts ! 295 

Not thoſe more honour'd whom Atrides feaſts : 


the other his relation, One may farther add to theſe reaſons of 
Euſtathius, that it would have been improper for Phoenix to have 
ſpoken firſt, ſince he was not an embaſſador ; and therefore Ulyſles 
was the fitter perſon, as being empowered by that function to 
make an offer of the preſents in the name of the king. * 


Ver. 29;5. Health to Achilles !] There are no diſcourſes in the 
Iliad better placed, better timed, or that give a greater idea of 
Homer's genius, than theſe of the embaſſadors to Achilles, Theſe 
ſpeeches are not only neceſſarily demanded by the occaſion, but 
diſpoſed with art, and in ſuch an order, as raiſes more and more 
the pleaſure of the reader. Ulyſſes ſpeaks the firſt, the character of 
whoſe diſcourſe is a well-addrefſed eloquence ; ſo the mind is 
agreeably engaged by the choice of his reaſons and applications - 
Achilles replies with a magnanimous freedom, whereby the mind is 
elevated with the ſentiments of the hero: Phoenix diſcourſes in a 
manner touching and pathetick, whereby the heart is moved ; and 
Ajax concludes with a generous diſdain that leaves the ſoul of the 
reader inflamed. This order undoubtedly denotes a great poet, who 
knows how to command attention as he pleaſes, by the arrangement 
of his matter; and I believe it is not poſſible to propoſe a better 
model for the happy diſpoſition of a ſubject. Theſe words are 
Monſieur de la Motte's, and no teſtimony can be more glorious to 
Homer than this, which comes from the mouth of an enemy, P. 


Our poet ſeems to have conſulted Ogilby : 


All health, Eacides; we now thy gueſts 
No entertainment want nor ſumptuous feafts. 


Ver. 296. Not thoſe more honour'd whom Atrides feaſts. | I muſt 
juſt mention Dacier's obſervation : with what cunning Ulyſſes 
here flides in the odious name of Agamemnon, as he praiſes 
Achilles, that the ear of this impetuous man might be familiariſed 
to that name, P, 
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Tho? gen'rous plenty crown thy loaded boards, 
'That, Agamemnon's regal tent affords; 
But greater cares fit heavy on our ſouls, 
Not eas'd by banquets or by flowing bowls, zoo 
What ſcenes of {laughter in yon” fields appear 
The dead we mourn, and for the living fear; 
Greece on the brink of fate all doubtful ſtands, 
And owns no help but from thy ſaving hands: 
Troy and her aids for ready vengeance call! zop 
Their threat*ning tents already ſhade our wall: 
Hear how with ſhouts their conqueſt they pro- 
claim, 
And point at ev'ry ſhip their vengeful flame! 
For them the Father of the Gods declares, 


Theirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs. 310 


Ver. 301.] Theſe excellent verſes would be more true to their 
exemplar, if modelled in the following manner : 


What proſpedts, chief divine! of woe appear! 
The dead we mourn, and for the living fear ; 
Faſt on the brink of Fate our navy ſtands, 


And hopes no help but from thy patent hands. 


The ſecond verſe is a mere interpolation, but highly beautiful, and 
perfeRly conſonant to the tenour of the paſſage, and the previous 
circumſtances of the poem, 


Ver. 307.] This is a fine couplet ; but the former verſe is an 
alien to the original, and the latter a perverſion of it. The follow. 


ing attempt, by the help of Ogilby's rhymes, will convey the pur. 
port of the paſſage: 


Fires blaze through all their camp; and * no retreat, 
Say they, „we make, till ruin ſeize your fleet.” 
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See, full of Jove, avenging Hector riſe! 

See! heav'n and earth the raging chief defies ; 

What fury in his breaſt, what light'ning in his 
eyes! 

He waits but for the morn, to ſink in flame 314 


T he ſhips, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name. 


Ver. 312. ] Correſpondence to his author, and conſiſtency with 
what precedes, required our tranſlator to render, 


See! men and gods the raging chief defies : 


becauſe in defying heaven, he defied Jupiter alſo ; but the ſcope of 
the paragraph naturally interprets the verſion propoſed to mean the 
inferiour deities, 


Ver. 314. He waits but for the morn, to fink in flame, The ſhips, 
the Greeks, Sc.] There is a circumſtance in the original, which I 
have omitted, for fear of being too particular in an cration of this 
warmth and importance; but as it preſerves a piece of antiquity, I 
muſt not forget it here, He ſays that Hector will not only fire 
the fleet, but bear off the fatzes of the Gods, which were carved on 
the prows of the veſſels, Theſe were hung up in the temples, as a 
monument of victory, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times. P. 


Chapman is not inelegant, and will ſerve to ſhew the omiſſion of 
our poet : 
Wilde rage invades him ; and he prayes, that ſoon the ſacred morne 
Would light his furie; boaſting then, our ſtreamers ſhall be torne, 
And all our navall ornaments, fall by his conquering ſtroke; 
Our ſhips ſhall burne, and we ourſelves, lie ſtifled in the ſmoke. 


What our poet has produced in his note, is from Euſtathius: and 
it ſeems to me, that the zopywez of Homer may be properly inter- 
preted from Juvenal, fat. x, 135. 


Et curtum temone jugum, victæque triremis 
Apluſtre : 


where the old ſcholiaſt may be conſulted, 
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Heav'ns! how my country's woes diſtract my 
mind, 
Leſt Fate accompliſh all his rage deſign'd. 
And muſt we, Gods! our heads inglorious lay 
In Trojan duſt, and this the fatal day? 
Return, Achilles! oh return, tho' late, 320 
To ſave thy Greeks, and ſtop the courſe of Fate; 
If in that heart, or grief, or courage lies, 
Riſe to redeem; ah yet, to conquer, riſe! 
The day may come, whenall our warriours ſlain, 
That heart ſhall melt, that courage riſe in vain. 
Regard in time, O prince divinely brave! 326 
Thoſe wholeſome counſels which thy father gave. 
When Peleus in his aged arms embrac'd 
His parting ſon, theſe accents were his laſt. 
My child ! with ſtrength, with glory and ſucceſs, 
Thy arms may Juno and Minerva bleſs! 331 


Ver. 316, ] More accurately thus, with ſome help from Ogilby: 
Ah! how my mind forbodes th' impending ftorm ; 
Leſt all his rage zhe favouring Gods perform : 
Leſt from our country far, our heads we lay 
In Trojan duſt, and this the fatal day! 


Ver. 325.] Our tranſlator here omits a point of his author, 
which may be thus rudely repreſented : 


While pauſing Fates this tranſient reſpite give, 
Reſolve to ſuccour; bid thy Greece to live. 


Ver. 326.] More conformably to his original with this al- 
teration ; 


Recall thoſe counſels, prince divinely brave ! 
Which, when to war he ſent, thy father gave. 
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Truſt that to heav'n: but thou, thy cares engage 
To calm thy paſſions, and ſubdue thy rage: 
From gentler manners let thy glory grow, 
Andſhuncontention, the ſure ſource of woe; 33; 
That young and old may in thy praiſe combine, 
The virtues of Humanity be thine — 

This, now deſpis'd advice, thy father gave; 
Ah! check thy anger, and be truly brave. 

If thou wilt yield to great Atrides? prayers, 340 
Gifts worthy thee his royal hand prepares ; 

If not—but hear me, while I number o'er 


The proffer'd preſents, an exhauſtleſs ſtore. 
—————— 


Ver. 337-] Perhaps, Chapman's word had been preferable: 
The virtues of benignity be thine, 


Ver. 342. But hear me, while I number er The proffer d preſents. ] 
Monſieur de la Motte finds fault with Homer for making Ulyſſes in 
this place repeat all the offers of Agamemnon to Achilles. Not to 
anſwer that it was but neceſſary to make known to Achilles all the 
propoſals, or that this diſtin enumeration ſerved the more to move 
him, I think one may appeal to any perſon of common taſte, whether 
the ſolemn recital of theſe circumſtances does not pleaſe him more 
than the ſimple narration could have done, which Monſieur de la 
Motte would have put in its ſtead, Uly/es made all the offers Aga- 


memnon had commiſſioned him. ; 


Our poet is miſtaken in this turn of the paſſage, and appears 
to have been miſled by Dacier. We may correct thus: 


Come then, and hear me, while I number o'er —, 


But the next verſe diſpleaſes; and yet I will not affirm, that I can 


mend it. Thus? 


Come then, and liſten, whilſt theſe lips recount 
Of all theſe proffer d gifts the vaſt amount. 
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Ten weighty talents of the pureſt gold, 

And twice ten vaſes of refulgent mold; 345 

Sey'n ſacred tripods, whoſe unſully'd frame 

Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame: 

Twelve ſteeds unmatch'd in fleetneſs and in 
force, 


And ſtill victorious in the duſty courſe: 
(Rich were the man, whoſe ample ſtores exceed 
The prizes purchas'd by their winged ſpeed) 351 
Sev'n lovely captives of the Leſbian line, 
Skill'd in each art, unmatch'd in form divine, 
The ſame he choſe for more than vulgar charms, 
When Leſbos ſunk beneath thy conqu'ring arms. 
All theſe, to buy thy friendſhip, ſhall be paid, 356 
And join'd with theſe the long- conteſted maid; 
With all her charms, Briſeis he'll reſign, 
And ſolemn ſwear thoſe charms were only thine ; 
Untouch'd ſhe ſtay d, uninjur'd ſhe removes, 360 
Pure from his arms, and guiltleſs of his loves. 
Theſe inſtant ſhall be thine; and if the pow'rs 
Give to our arms proud Ilion's hoſtile tow'rs, 
Then ſhalt thou ſtore (when Greece the ſpoil 
divides) 
With gold and braſs thy loaded navy's ſides. 36; 
Beſides, full twenty nymphs of Trojan race 
With copious love ſhall crown thy warm embrace; 
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Such as thyſelf ſhall chuſe ; who yield to none, 
Or yield to Helen's heav'nly charms alone. 
Yet hear me farther: when our wars are o'er, 
If ſafe we land on Argos' fruitful ſhore, 351 
There ſhalt thou live his ſon, his honours ſhare, 
And with Oreſtes” felt divide his care. 

Yet more—three daughters in his court arebred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed; 375 
Laodice and Iphigenia fair, 

And bright Chryſothemis with golden hair; 
Her ſhalt thou wed whom moſt thy eyes approve ; 
He aſks no preſents, no reward for love: 
Himſelf will give the dow'r; ſo vaſt a ſtore, 
As never father gave a child before. 381 
Sev'n ample cities ſhall confeſs thy ſway, 
Thee Enope, and Pherz thee obey, 
Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 
And ſacred Pedaſus, for vines renown'd : 
Epea fair, the paſtures Hira yields, 

And rich Antheia with her flow'ry fields; 
The whole extent to Pylos? ſandy plain 
Along the verdant margin of the main. 
There heifers graze, and lab'ring oxen toil; 390 
Bold are the men, and gen'rous is the ſoil. 
There ſhalt thou reign with pow'r and juſtice 


crown'd, 
And rule the tributary realms around. 


385 
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Such are the proffers which this day we bring, 
Such the repentance of a ſuppliant king. 395 
But if all this relentleſs thou diſdain, 
If honour, and if int'reſt plead in vain; 
Yet ſome redreſs to ſuppliant Greece afford, 
And be, amongſt her guardian Gods, ador'd. 
If no regard thy ſuff*ring country claim, 400 
Hear thy own glory, and the voice of fame: 
For now that chief, whoſe unreſiſted ire 
Made nations tremble, and whole hoſts retire, 
Proud Hector, now, th' unequal fight demands, 
And only triumphs to deſerve thy hands. 405 
Then thus the Goddeſs-born. Ulyfles hear 
A faithful ſpeech, that knows nor art, nor fear; 
— —— 


Ver. 396.] Thus, with more fidelity: 


But if all this relentleſs thou diſdain, 
And hate for him make all his offerings vain, 


Ver. 402.] This paſſage bears no reſemblance to the original; 
which will be better reflected by a correction of Ogilby: 


Now Hector may'ſt thou kill, who dares engage, 
Spurr'd on by /ate ſucceſs and frantic rage: 

For now he boaſts, that none, ſail'd hither, dare 
In martial proweſs with himſelf compare. 


Ver. 406. Achilles's ſpeech.) Nothing is more remarkable than 
the conduct of Homer in this ſpeech of Achilles. He begins 
with ſome degree of coolneſs, as in reſpect to the embaſſadors, 
whoſe perſons he eſteemed; yet even there his temper juſt ſhews 
itſelf in the inſinuation that Ulyſſes had dealt artfully with him, 
which in two periods riſes into an open deteſtation of all artiſice. 
He then falls into a ſullen declaration of his reſolves, and a more 
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What in my ſecret ſoul is underſtood, 
My tongue ſhall utter, and my deeds make good. 


| Let Greece then know, my purpoſe retain: 410 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 


Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart deteſts him as the gates of hell. 
Then thus in ſhort my fixt reſolves attend, 
Which nor Atrides, nor his Greeks can bend ; 415 
Long toils, long perils in their cauſe I bore, 
But now th* unfruitful glories charm no more. 
Fight or not fight, a like reward we claim, 
The wretch and hero find their prize the ſame ; 
Alike regretted in the duſt he lies, 420 
Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 


— 


ſedate repreſentation of his paſt ſervices; but warms as he goes on, 
and every minute he but names his wrongs, flies out into extravagance, 
His rage, awakened by that injury, is like a fire blown by a wind 
that ſinks and riſes by fits, but keeps continually burning, and 
blazes but the more for thoſe intermiſſions, P, 


On this occaſion of reſpect and ceremony, the addreſs of the 
original ſhould, in my opinion, have been more punctually pre- 
ſerved. I would propoſe the following alteration, of which the firſt 
verſe 1s from Mr, Cowper : 


Then thus Achilles, matchleſs in the race: 
O! thou, whom feats and words of wiſdom grace, 
Laertes' ſon divine, Ulyſſes! hear 


Ver, 411.] The contemptuous impatience of the original is not 
ſeen in this verſion, I ſhould prefer, | | 


Nor with fre/b mutterings teaze my peace in vain, 
Ver. 419.] Better, perhaps, 
Coward: and heroes find their prize the ſame, 


| 
| 


Ot 
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Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 


A life of labours, lo! what fruit remains? 
As the bold bird her helpleſs young attends, 424 
From danger guards them, and fromwant defends; 


In ſearch of prey ſhe wings the ſpacious air, 
And with th' untaſted food ſupplies her care: 


For thankleſs Greece ſuch hardſhips have Ibrav'd, 
Her wives, her infants by my labours ſav'd; 
Long ſleepleſs nights in heavy arms I ſtood, 430 
And ſweat laborious days in duſt and blood. 


nm 


Ver. 422.] The ſpirit of Homer does not breathe in this cou- 
plet ; nor am I able to rival the original, and only claim fidelity: 


What fruit is mine from all this martial ſtrife, 
For woes encounter'd, and endanger'd life ? 


Ver. 424. As the bold bird, &c.] This ſimile (ſays la Motte) 
muſt be allowed to be juſt, but was not fit to be ſpoken in a paſſion. 
One may anſwer that the tenderneſs of the compariſon renders it 
no way the leſs proper to a man in a paſſion : it being natural enough, 
the more one is diſguited at preſent, the more to recollect the kind- 
neſs we have formerly ſhewn to thoſe who are ungrateful, Euſta- 
thius obſerves, that ſo ſoft as the ſimile ſeems, it has nevertheleſs its 
fiert?; for Achilles herein expreſſes his contempt for the Greeks, as 
a weak defenceleſs people, who muſt have periſhed, if he had not 
preſerved them. And indeed, if we conſider what is ſaid in the 


preceding note, it will appear that the paſſion of Achilles ought not 
as yet to be at the height, P. 


Our tranſlator expatiates: I ſhould prefer, for faithful conciſe- 
neſs, a melioration of Ogilby: 


As the fond bird ſupplies her callow brood, 
Nor, preſs'd avith cares and hunger, taſtes the food —, 
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I fack'd twelve ample cities on the main, 

And twelve lay ſmoking on the Trojan plain: 
Then at Atrides' haughty feet were laid 
The wealth I gather'd, and the ſpoils I made. 435 


Your mighty monarch theſe in peace poſſeſt; 
Some few my ſoldiers had, himſelf the reſt. 
Some preſent too to ev'ry prince was paid; 
And ev'ry prince enjoys the gift he made: 

I only muſt refund, of all his train; 440 
See what preheminence our merits gain! 

My ſpoil alone his greedy ſoul delights ; 

My ſpouſe alone muſt bleſs his luſtful nights: 


Ver. 432. { ſack'd twelve ample cities. |] Euſtathius ſays, that 
the anger of Achilles not only throws him into tautology, but alſo 
into ambiguity ; for, ſays he, theſe words may either ſignify that 
he deftroyed twelve cities with his ſhips, or barely cities with 
twelve ſhips. But Euſtathius in this place is like many other com- 
mentators, who can ſee a meaning in a ſentence,” that never 
entered into the thoughts of an author, It is not eaſy to conceive 
how Achilles could have expreſſed himſelf more clearly. There is 
no doubt but d agrees with the ſame word that Bd does, in 
the following line, which is certainly 7924 ; and there is a manifeſt 
enumeration of the places he had conquered by fea, and by land, P. 


Ver. 436.] Ogilby chaſtiſed is more expreſſive of his author: 


He, /afe and eaſy, in his fleet remain'd 
Some ſpoils were ſhared, him/e/f the prime retain'd, 


And, becauſe in the next couplet is a recurrence of rhymes, which 
ſill vibrate on our ears, I would propoſe a farther correction of his 


predeceſſor : 
Oz kings and princes, in this war employ'd, 
He gifts beſtow'd, and gifts by them enjoy'd, 
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The woman, let him (as he may) enjoy; 444 
But what's the quarrel then of Greece to Troy? 
What to theſe ſhores th* aſſembled nations draws, 
What calls for vengeance, but a woman's cauſe? 
Are fair endowments and a beauteous face 
Belov'd by none but thoſe of Atreus” race? 
The wife whom choice and paſſion both approve, 
Sure ev'ry wiſe and worthy man will love. 457 


Ver. 445.] I would exterminate this colloquial vulgarity, 
But what the quarrel then of Greece with Troy ? 
Ver. 447.] More accurately, 
What brought Atrides, but fair Helen's cauſe? 


Ver. 450. Toe wife whom choice and paſſion both approve, Sure 
ev' ry wiſe and worthy man will love, | The argument of Achilles 
in this place is very a-propos with reference to the caſe of Agamem- 
non, If I tranſlated it verbatim, J muſt ſay in plain Engliſh, 
Every honeſt man loves his wife, Thus Homer has made this raſh, 
this fiery ſoldier governed by his paſſions, and in the rage of youth, 
bear teſtimony to his own reſpect for the ladies. But it ſeems Poltis 
king of Thrace was of another opinion, who would have parted 
with two wives, out of pure good-nature to two mere ſtrangers ; 
as I have met with the ſtory ſomewhere in Plutarch. When the 
Greeks were raiſing forces againſt Troy, they ſent embaſſadors to 
this Poltis to defire his aſſiſtance. He enquired the cauſe of the 
war, and was told it was the injury Paris had done Menelaus in 
taking his wife from him. If that be all, ſaid the good king, 
let me accommodate the difference: inde:d it is not juſt the 
«« Greek prince ſhould loſe a wife, and on the other fide it is pity the 
* Trojan ſhould want one. Now I have two wives, and to prevent 
4c all this miſchief, I'll ſend one of them to Menelaus, and the 
* other to Paris.“ It is a ſhame this ſtory is fo little known, and 
that poor Poltis yet remains uncelebrated ; I cannot but recommend 
him to the modern poets. | P. 
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Nor did my fair- one leſs diſtinction claim; 
Slave as ſhe was, my ſoul ador'd the dame. 
Wrong'd in my love all proffers I diſdain; 


Deceiv'd for once, I truſt not kings again. 455 


Ye have my an{wer—what remains to do, 
Your king, Ulyſſes, may conſult with you. 
What needs he the defence this arm can make? 
Has he not walls no human force can ſhake? 
CY 
Ver. 453.] There is ſomething in this uſe of the word dame 
not altogether acceptable to modern ears, Thus? 
Nor did my fair-one's graces leſs controul, 
Though captive ſhe, each movement of my ſoul. 
Ver. 455.] I ſhould like better, 


And, once deceiv'd, I truſt not kings again. 


Homer, however, ſays nothing about 4izgs here: and it is obſervable 
with what eagerneſs our tranſlator on every occaſion, both in this 
verſion and his original poetry, went out of his way to fall on kings : 
ſometimes, as in this paſſage, naming them expreſsly ; ſometimes, by 
infinuation only, as in the proëm to the Dunciad : 


You, by whoſe care in vain decry'd and curſt, 

Still Dance the ſecond reigns like Dunce the fit. 
This was the devotion of popery to the Stuari line: 

Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malorum! 


Ver. 456.] Thus, with more fidelity : 


For him, Ulyſſes and ye kings, contrive, 
How from your flcet the hoſtile flames to drive. 


Ver 457. Your king, Ulyſſes, may conſult with you.] Achilles 
ſill remembers what Agamemnon ſaid to him when they quarrelled, 
Other brave warriours will be left behind to follow me in battle, as 
we have ſeen in the firſt book, He anſwers here without either 
ſparing Ajax or Ulyſſes; as much his friends as they are, they have 
their ſhare in this ſtroke of raillery. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 459. Has he not walls?) This is a bitter ſatire (ſays 
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Has he not fenc'd his guarded navy round, 460 
With piles, with ramparts, and a trench profound? 
And will not theſe (the wonders he has done) 
Repel the rage of Priam's ſingle ſon? 

There was atime (*twas when for Greece I fought) 


When Hector's proweſs no ſuch wonders 
wrought; 465 


Euſtathius) againſt Agamemnon, as if his only deeds were the 
making of this wall, this ditch, theſe palliſades, to defend himſelf 
againſt thoſe whom he came to beſiege: there was no need of theſe 
retrenchments, whilit Achilles fought. But (as Dacier obſerves) this 
ſatire does not affect Agamemnon only, but Neſtor too, who had 
adviſed the making of theſe retrenchments, and who had ſaid in 
the ſecond book, I there are a few who ſeparate themſelves from the 
reſt of the army, let them ſtay and periſh, ver. 346. Probably this had 
been reported to Achilles, and that hero revenges himſelf here by 
mocking theſe retrenchments. P. 


The latter part of the verſe is his own addition, ſuggeſted poſ- 
ſibly by Ogilby: 
Strong bulwarks rais'd, and works 20 to be florm d. 
Ver. 462.] The original ſuggeſts, 
But not &en theſe 


without an interrogation, which appeared, 1 ſuppoſe, more ſpirited to 
our tranſlator, after Ogilby, 
Aud ill not all theſe keep one Hector out? 
who followed Chapman: 
And cannot all theſe helpes repreſſe, this kil-man Hector's fright ? 


Ver. 464.] There is an inelegance and want of poliſh in this 
verſe, I would propoſe: 


Time was, when I with Greeks embattled tought, 
This Hector's proweſs no ſuch wonders wrought, 
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He kept the verge of Troy, nor dar'd to wait 
Achilles? fury at the Scæan gate; 

He try'd it once, and ſcarce was ſav'd by Fate. 
But now thoſe ancient enmities are o'er ; 
To-morrow we the fav'ring Gods implore, 450 
Then ſhall you fee our parting veſſels crown'd, 
And hear with oars the Helleſpont reſound. 
The third day hence, ſhall Pthia greet our fails, 
If mighty Neptune ſend propitious gales ; 


Ver. 466.] Thus, according to his original : 


Near Troy he kept, nor dared my fury wait 
Beyond the beach- tree, and the Scæan gate. 


Ver. 469.] Our poet has not well exhibited his author in this 
paſſage. I will venture ſome alterations, for the ſake of fidelity: 


Yet now no more with Hector I contend ; 

But, with to-morrow's dawn, my vows will ſend 
To Jove and all the Gods; my ſhips will tore, 
And launch them from this ſtation on the ſhore ; 
Then, if thy ſoul incline, ſhalt thou deſcry 

My men with ardour o'er yon ocean ply. 


Ver. 472.] This additional thought originated with Dacier : 
« Et  Hell:ſpont gemir ſous Veffort de mes rameurs.“ What he 
means by the veſſels crotun d, it is not eaſy to diſcover, 


Ver. 473. The third day hence ſhall Pthia, &c.] Monfieur de 
la Motte thinks the mention of theſe minute circumſtances not to 
agree with. the paſſionate character of the ſpeaker; that he Gall 
arrive at Pthia in three days, that he ſhall find there all the riches 
he left when be came to the fiege, and that he ſhall carry other 
treaſures home. Dacier anſwers, that we need only conſider the 
preſent fituation of Achilles, and his cauſe of complaint againſt 
Agamemnon, and we ſhall be ſatisfied here is nothing but what 1s 
exactly agreeable to the occaſion, To convince the embaſſadors 
that he will return home, he inſtances the eaſineſs of doing it in 
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Pthia to her Achilles ſhall reſtore 475 
The wealth he left for this deteſted ſhore : 
Thither the ſpoils of this long war ſhall paſs, 
The ruddy gold, the ſteel, and ſhining braſs ; 
My beauteous captives thither I'll convey, 

And all that reſts of my unraviſh'd prey. 480 
One only valu'd gift your tyrant gave, 

And that reſum'd; the fair Lyrneſſian ſlave. 
Then tell him; loud, that all the Greeks may hear, 
And learn to ſcorn the wretch they baſely fear: 


the ſpace of three days. Agamemnon had injured him in the point 
of booty, he therefore declares he had ſufficient treaſures at home, 
and that he will carry off ſpoils enough, and women enough, to 
make amends for thoſe that prince had raviſhed from him. Rvery 
one of theſe particulars marks his paſſion and reſentment. P. 


Ver. 474.] He caſt his eye, it ſhould ſeem, on Ogilby ; 


And, if great Neptune grant a proſperous gale, 
We the third day ſhall fertile Pthia fail. 


Ver. 478.] He had been accurate by writing thus : 
The gold, the /ining ſteel, and ruddy braſs. 


Ver, 481. One only valu d gift your tyrant gave.] The injury 
which Agamemnon offered to Achilles is ſtill uppermoſt in his 
thoughts; he has but juſt diſmiſſed it, and now returns to it 
again, Theſe repetitions are far from being faults in Achilles's 
wrath, whoſe anger is perpetually breaking out upon the ſame 
injury. P. 

Better, perhaps, as more cloſe to the original: 


One valu'd gift 257 inſultiug tyrant gave 


Ver. 484.] He diſguiſes and mifrepreſents his author. Let the 
reader accept the following attempt to rectify our poet's verſion: 
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(Forarm'd in impudence, mankind he braves, 48; 
And meditates new cheats on all his ſlaves ; 
Tho? ſhameleſs as he is, to face theſe eyes 

Is what he dares not; if he dares, he dies) 
Tell him, all terms, all commerce I decline, 
Nor ſhare his council, nor his battle join; 490 
For once deceiv*d, was his; but twice, were mine. 
No—let the ſtupid prince, whom Jove deprives 
Of ſenſe and juſtice, run where frenzy drives; 
His gifts are hateful: kings of ſuch a kind 


Stand but as ſlaves before a noble mind. 495 


Then tell him, loud, that all the Greeks may hear, 
Nor thus his wrongs with paſſive meanneſs bear. 

F, clad in impudence, he dare deceive, 

And other Argives of their gifts bereave; 

Let not your monarch, ſhameleſs though he be, 
Preſume to turn his dog-like front on me : 


nor can I allow this expreſſion to be too coarſe for the enraged bit. 
terneſs of Achilles; but think it ſuitably characteriſtic of him. 


Ver. 490.] The rhyme is imperfect, and the tranſlation here 
ſomewhat mean, nor ſufficiently cloſe, I would alter thus: 


Tell him, all terms, all commerce I decline ; 
Nor mine his council, nor his battle mine, 

He aurong d my fond credulity before 

With words deluſive, but ſhall wrong no more. 


Ver. 494. Kings of ſuch à kind Stand but as ſlaves before a noble 
mind. | The words in the Greeks are, I de/piſe him as a Cariar. 
The Carians were people of Bceotia, the firſt that ſold their valour, 
and were ready to fight for any that gave them their pay, This 
was looked upon as the vileſt of actions in thoſe heroical ages. | 
think there is at preſent but one nation in the world diſtinguiſhed 


for this practice, who are ready to proſtitute their hands to kill for 
the higheſt bidder, 


it. 


ere 
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Not tho? he proffer'd all himſelf poſſeſt, 


And all his rapine could from others wreſt ; 
Not all the golden tides of wealth that crown 
The many-peopled Orchomenian town ; 

Not all proud Thebes' unrivall'd walls contain, 500 


The world's great empreſs on th* Egyptian plain, 


Euftathius endeavours to give many other ſolutions of this place, 
as that 5, «ps may be miſtaken for D from ug, pediculas ; 
but this is too mean and trivial to be Homer's ſentiment, There is 
more probability that it comes from #2, 5, and ſo x«psg by the 
change of the Eta into Alpha; and then the meaning will be, that 
Achilles hates him as much as hell or death, agreeable to what he 
had ſaid a little before : 

"Exfpog pre? prot x45 . 91a; ie TUAYT i, P. 

Ver. 496.] Literally thus : 

Not ten and twenty times the proffer'd ſtore ; 
What he now has, and what hereafter more. 


Ver. 498.] If ſuch amplification muſt be conceded, I ſhould 
prefer : 
Not all the golden tides of wealth, that pours 
Where Orchomen diſplays her pompous towers. 


But ſomething more compreſſed would be ſuperiour to either : 


No wealth, that Orchomen's proud walls receive, 
No treaſures, that Egyptian Thebes could give. 


Ver. 5co. Not all proud Thebes, &c.] Theſe ſeveral circum- 
ſtances concerning "Thebes are thought by ſome not to ſuit with that 
emotion with which Achilles here is ſuppoſed to ſpeak : but the can- 
trary will appear true, if we reflect that nothing is more uſual for 
perſons tranſported with anger, than to inſiſt, and return to ſuch 
particulars as moſt touch them ; and that exaggeration is a figure 
extremely natural in paſſion. Achilles therefore, by ſhewing the 
greatneſs of Thebes, its wealth and extent, does in effect but ſhew 
the greatneſs of his own ſoul, and of that inſuperable reſentment 
which renders all theſe riches (though the greateſt in the world) 
contemptible in his ſight, when he compares them with the indignity 
his honour has received, P 
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(That ſpreads her conqueſts o era thouſand ſtates, 
And pours her heroes thro' a hundred gates, 


Ver. 00. Proud Thebes' unrivall '4 walls, &c,) *The city 

«© which the Greeks call Thebes, the Ægyptian Dioſpolis (ſays 
«* Diodorus, lib. i. par. ii.) was in circuit a hundred and forty 
** tadia, adorned with ſtately buildings, magnificent temples, and 
* rich donations. It was not only the moſt beautiful and noble city 
« of Egypt, but of the whole world. The fame of its wealth. 
*« and grandeur was ſo celebrated in all parts, that the poet took 
* notice of it in theſe words : 

— 0% d Oibag 

ArquaTias, 40. mage So wom 25 Jive r xfανf, 

Alb i ut VAC tin, dc ay ixaom 

"Aries itorzreoos our inroirs x, oxi, Ver. 381. 
“ Though others affirm it had not a hundred gates, but ſeveral vaſt 
* porches to the temples ; from whence the city was called the Hun- 
« dred-gated, only as having many gates. Yet it is certain it fur. 
« niſhed twenty thouſand chariots of war; for there were a hundred 
« ſtables along the river, from Memphis to Thebes towards Libyia, 
« each of which contained two hundred horſes, the ruins whereof 
«© are ſhewn at this day. The princes from time to time made it 
te their care to beautify and enlarge this city, to which none under 
« the ſun was equal in the many and magnificent treaſures of gold, 
« filver, and ivory; with innumerable Coloſſuſes, and obeliſques of 
© one entire ſtone. There were four temples admirable in beauty 
% and greatneſs, the moſt ancient of which was in circuit thirteen 
ce fadia, and five and forty cubits in height, with a wall of four and 
te twenty feet broad. The ornaments and offerings within were 
4 agreeable to this magnificence, both in value and workmanſhip. 
« The fabrick is yet remaining, but the gold, filver, ivory, and 
* precious ſtones were ranſacked by the Perſians, when Cambyſes 
& burned the temples of Egypt. There were found in the rubbiſh 
ie above three hundred talents of gold, and no leſs than two thou- 
ec ſand three hundred of ſilver.” The ſame author proceeds to give 
many inftances of the magniſicence of this great city. The defcrip- 
tion of the ſepulchres of their kings, and particularly that of Oſy- 
manduas, is perſectly aſtoniſhing, to which I refer the reader. 


Strabo farther informs us, that the kings of Thebes extended their 
conqueſts as far as Scythia, Bactria, and India, P. 
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Two hundred horſemen, and two hundred cars 
From each wide portal iſſuing to the wars) gog 
Tho? bribes were heap*d on bribes, in number more 
Than duſt in fields, or ſands along the ſhore; 
Should all theſe offers for my friendſhip call ; 
"Tis he that offers, and I ſcorn them all. 
Atrides? daughter never ſhall be led 510 
(An ill-match'd conſort) to Achilles' bed; 

Like golden Venus tho' ſhe charm'd the heart, 
And vy'd with Pallas in the works of art. 


Some greater Greek let thoſe high nuptials grace, 
I hate alliance with a tyrant's race. 515 


Ver. 503.] This fine verſe is an addition from the tranſlator : 
and Homer ſays nothing about horſes and chariots for war; but our 
poet took the firſt from Ogilby: 


Where through a hundred gates with marble arch 
To battell twenty thouſand chariots march: 
or from Chapman: 


Two hundred /o/diers may, afront, with horſe and chariots paſſe 


and much in the ſame manner Hobbes, Dacier, and I ſee Mr. Cow- 
per; all, I think, injudiciouſly: becauſe it is a ſublime ſentiment 
to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a number might caſually iſſue even in peace 


through ſo renowned and populous a city; though ſuch a ſuppoſition 
is not neceſſary, and yet the notion of war may be excluded, No- 
thing more plain than Homer's meaning. 


Ver. 509.] More exactly, 
My wrongs yet unrevenged, I ſcorn them all. 
Ver. 514.] The ſecond verſe of this couplet is the inventive 


interpolation of our poet. Something like the following would 
keep pace better with the incomparable energy of the original: 


Nor then avould I receive her : let her grace 
Some fitter Grecian, one of nobler race. 
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If heav'n reſtore me to my realms with life, 
The rev'rend Peleus ſhall elect my wife; 
Theſſalian nymphs there are, of form divine, 
And kings that ſue to mix their blood with mine. 
Bleſt in kind love, my years ſhall glide away, 520 
Content with juſt hereditary ſway; 

There deaf for ever to the martial ſtrife, 

Enjoy the dear prerogative of life. 

Life is not to be bought with heaps of gold; 
Not all Apollo's Pythian treaſures hold, 525 


Ver. 519.] Thus, a little more faithfully : 
Some king's illuſtrious daughter ſhall be mine. 


But our poet followed Dacier: Il n' y a point de roi, qui ne fe 
*« tienne honore de mon alliance.“ 


Ver. 520.] Here alſo he treads in the ſteps of the French tranſ- 
lator ; © Aufli tous mes deſirs ne tendent plus qu'a mener une vie 
te tranquille,” 


Ver. 522.] This couplet is a mere invention of the tranſlator, 
but finely introduces the glorious paſſage, which immediately ſuc- 
ceeds. 


Ver. 524.] Notwithſtanding two or three beautiful verſes, the 
merit of the original, and eſpecially it's delightful ſimplicity, is by 
no means preſerved in our poet's verſion, nor can be entirely in any. 
I have ventured on an attempt, and truſt it to the candid reader: 


To me, not life compenſate all the ſtores 

Of Troy, e'er Greece laid waſte her fruitful ſhores ; 
Not all the maſs of coſtly gifts, that load 

The ſhrines and portals of the Pythian god. 

Rich herds and flocks ſucceſsful rapine gains, 
Victorious ſteeds and tripods gold obtains ; 

But breath, nor force retrieves nor treaſures buy, 
If through the barrier of the teeth it fly. 


Ver. 525. Net all Apallo's Pythian treaſures.] The temple of 
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Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of ſway, 
Can bribe the poor poſſeſſion of a day ! 

Loſt herds and treafures, we by arms regain, 
And ſteeds unrivall'd on the duſty plain: 

But from our lips the vital ſpirit fled, 530 
Returns no more to wake the filent dead. 


My fates long ſince by Thetis were diſclos'd, 


And each alternate, life or fame, propos'd: 


Apollo at Delphos was the richeſt temple in the world, by the offer. 
ings which were brought to it from all parts; there were ſtatues of 
maſſy gold of a human ſize, figures of animals in gold, and ſeveral 
other treaſures, A great ſign of its wealth is that the Phocians pillaged 
it in the time of Philip the ſon of Amyntas, which gave occaſion 
to the holy war, It is ſaid to have heen pillaged before, and that 
the great riches of which Homer ſpeaks, had been carried away. 


Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 529.] This thought, not found in his author, was derived 
from Dacier's tranſlation: “ Des chevaux, qui ne ſeront jamais 
* yaincus a la courſe.“ 


Ver. 530. The wital ſpirit fled, Returns no more.] Nothing 
ſure could be better imagined, or more ftrongly paint Achilles's 
reſentment, than this commendation which Homer puts into his 
mouth of a long and peaceable life. That hero, whoſe very ſoul 
was poſſeſſed with love of glory, and who preferred it to life itſelf, 
lets his anger prevail over this his darling paſſion : he deſpiſes even 
glory, when he cannot obtain that, and enjoy his revenge at the ſame 
time; and rather than lay this aſide, becomes the very reverſe of 


himſelf, 2 


Ver. 532. My fates long fince by Thetis æuere diſclas d.] It was 
very neceſſary for Homer to put the reader more than once in mind 
of this piece of Achilles's ſtory : there is a remark of Monſieur 
de la Motte, which deſerves to be tranſcribed entire on this 
occaſion, | 
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Here, if I ſtay, before the Trojan town, 

Short is my. date, but deathleſs my renown: 535 
It I return, I quit immortal praiſe 

For years on years, and long-extended days. 
Convinc'd, tho' late, I find my fond miſtake, 
And warn the Greeks the wiſer choice to make: 


The generality of people, who do not know Achilles by the 
* Iliad, and who upon a moſt noted fable conceive him invulnerable 
* all but in the heel, find it ridiculous that he ſhould be placed at 
*« the head of heroes: ſo true it is, that the idea of valour implies 
it always from danger, 


« Should a giant, well armed, fight againſt a legion of children, 
** whatever ſlaughter he ſhould make, the pity any one would have 
* for them, would not turn at all to any admiration of him; and 
* the more he ſhould applaud his own courage, the more one would 
*« be offended at his pride. 


« Achilles had been in this cafe, if Homer, beſides all the 
*« ſuperiority of ſtrength he has given him, had not found the art 
of putting likewiſe his greatneſs of ſoul out of all ſuſpicion. 


« He has perfectly well ſucceeded in feigning that Achilles before 
his ſetting out to the Trojan war, was ſure of meeting his death. 
*« The deſtinies had propoſed to him by the mouth of Thetis, the 
alternative of a long and happy, but obſcure life, if he ſtaid in 
*« his own ſtate ; or of a ſhort, but glorious one, if he embraced 
the vengeance of the Greek. He wiſhes for glory in contempt of 
*« death; and thus all his actions, all his motions are ſo many proofs 
* of his courage; he runs, in haſtening his exploits, to a death 
i which he knows infallibly attends him; what does it avail him, 
* that he routs every thing almoſt without reſiſtance ? It is ſtill 
s true, that he every moment encounters and faces the ſentence of 
* his deftiny, and that he devotes himſelf generouſly for glory. 
% Homer was ſo ſenſible that this idea muſt force a concern for his 
hero, that he ſcatters it throughout his poem, to the end that the 
reader having it always in view, may eſteem Achilles even for 
« what he performs without the leaſt danger.“ P. 
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To quit theſe ſhores, their native ſeats enjoy, 540 

Nor hope the fall of heav'n-detended Troy. 

Jove's arm diſplay'd aſſerts her from the ſkies; 

Her hearts are ſtrengthen'd, and her glories riſe. 

Go then, to Greece report our fix'd deſign ; 

Bid all your counſels, all your armies join, 545 

Let all your forces, all your arts conſpire, 

To ſave the ſhips, the troops, the chiefs from fire. 

One ſtratagem has fail'd, and others will: 

Ye find, Achilles is unconquer'd ſtill. 

Go then digeſt my meſſage as ye may— 550 

But here this night let rev'rend Phœnix ſtay: 

His tedious toils, and hoary hairs demand 

A peaceful death in Pthia's friendly land. 

But whether he remain, or ſail with me, 

His age be ſacred, and his will be free. 555 
The ſon of Peleus ceas'd: the chiefs around 

In ſilence wrapt, in conſternation drown'd, 

2 — 


Ver. 544.] Thus, more conformably to the original: 


Go then, and tell your chiefs our fix'd deſign; 
This office fits you : bid your counſels join 


Ver. 550.] Our tranſlator has ſhewn great ingenuity in the 
concluſion of this ſpeech, but he deviates widely from the track of 
his maſter, Ogilby is more exact; and, ſomewhat chaſtiſed, runs 
thus: 

Go then : but Phoenix, if he pleaſe, Hall ſtay; 
(Force him I will not) that by break of day 
Together we may plow the ſwelling main, 
And wifi? each aur native ſhore again. 
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Attend the ſtern reply. Then Phcenix roſe; 


(Down his white beard aſtreamof ſorrow flows) 

Andwhilethe fate of ſuff *ringGreece he mourn'd, 

Withaccents weak theſe tender words return'd. 56. 
Divine Achilles! wilt thou then retire, 

And leave our hoſts in blood, our fleets on fire? 

If wrath ſo dreadful fill thy ruthleſs mind, 

How ſhall thy friend, thy Phoenix, ſtay behind? 


Ver. 561.] This notion is unknown to his original; but he 
ſeems to have conſulted Chapman on this occaſion; 


All wondred at his ferne reply; and Phoenix full of feares 
His words would be more weake than juſt, ſupplide their wants 
with teares. 


Our poet might have contrived to condenſe his original in ſome 
ſuch manner as the following: 


"4 Then Phoenix roſe, 
Alarm'd for Greece; while copious ſorrow flows. 


Ver. 565. How fhall thy friend, thy Phanix, flay behind? | 
This is a ſtrong argument to perſuade Achilles to ſtay, but dreſſed up 
in the utmoſt tenderneſs; the venerable old man riſes with tears in 
his eyes, and ſpeaks the language of affection. He tells him that 
he would not be left behind him, though the Gods would free him 
from the burthen of old age, and reſtore him to his youth: but 
in the midſt of ſo much fondneſs, he couches a powerful argument 
to perſuade him not to return home, by adCing that his father ſent 
him to be his guide and guardian; Phoenix ought not therefore to 
follow the inclinations of Achilles, but Achilles the directions of 
Phoenix. Euſtathius. 

cc The art of this ſpeech of Phoenix (ſays Dionyſius, u. 
« xr melo, lib. i.) conſiſts in his ſeeming to agree with all 
« that Achilles has ſaid : Achilles, he ſees, will depart, and he 
« muſt go along with him; but in aſſigning the reaſons why he muſt 
« go with him, he proves that Achilles ought not to depart, And 
« thus while he ſeems only to ſhew his love to his pupil in his in- 
« ability to ſtay behind him, he indeed challenges the other's 
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The royal Peleus, when from Pthia's coaſt 566 
He ſent thee early to th' Achaian hoſt; 

Thy youth as then in ſage debates unſkill'd, 
And new to perils of the direful field: 

He bade me teach thee all the ways of war; 570 
To ſhine in councils, and in camps to dare. 


«« gratitude for the benefits he had conferred upon him in his infancy 
„ and education, At the fame time that he moves Achilles, he 
«« gratifies Agamemnon ; and that this was the real deſign which he 
« diſguiſed in that manner, we are informed by Achilles himſelf 
«« inthe reply he makes: for Homer, and all the authors that treat 
of this figure, generally contrived it ſo, that the anſwers made 
* to theſe kind of ſpeeches, diſcover all the art and ſtructure of 
% them. Achilles therefore aſks him, 


« Is it for him theſe tears are taught to flow? 
« For him theſe ſorrows ? for my mortal foe ? 


© You ſee the ſcholar reveals the art and diflimulation of his maſter ; 
* and as Phanix had recounted the benefits done him, he takes off 
* that expoſtulation by promiſing to divide his empire with him, 
„as may be ſeen in the fame anſwer,” P. 


The tenderneſs of Homer had been thus preſerved: 
How ſhall thy Phoenix Ray, my child! behind ? 


Ver. 567. He ſent thee early to th* Achaian Heft.] Achilles (ſays 
Euſtathius) according to ſ.:me of the ancients, was but twelve ears 
old when he went to the wars of Troy; (xis, 1x) and it may 
be gathered from what the poet relates of the education of Achilles 
under Phoenix, that the fable of his being tutored by Chiron was 
the invention of later ages, and unknown to Homer. 


Mr. Bayle, in his article of Achilles, has very well proved this. 
He might indeed, as he grew up, have learned muſick and phyſick 
of Chiron, without having him formally as his tutor; for it is 
plain from this ſpeech, that he was put under the direction of 
Phenix as his governour in morality, when his father ſent him 
along with him to the fiege of Troy. P. 


Ver. 571.] No tranſlator can hope to rival the beautiful ſim- 
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i I 34 HOMER' ILIAD. Book ix. 
i Never, ah never let me leave thy fide! 

C No time ſhall part us, and no fate divide. 

q Not tho? the God, that breath'd my life, reſtore 
4 The bloom I boaſted, and the port I bore, 575 
j When Greece of old beheld my youthful flames, 
| (Delightful Greece, the land of lovely dames.) 
[ My father, faithleſs to my mother's arms, 

| Old as he was, ador'd a ſtranger's charms. 

4 

A plicity of the Greek in this paſſage. There is ſomething pleaſing _ 
8 in Chapman, who is here very faithful to his author: 


| Yet young, and when in {kill of armes, thou didſt not ſo abound; 
1 Nor hadſt the habite of diſcourſe, that makes men ſo renown'd : 
| In all which I was ſet by him, t' inftru thee as my ſonne, 


That thou might'ſt ſpeake, when ſpeech was fit, and do, when deeds 
| were done, 


Ver, 576.] Our poet, though highly ſpirited, much diſguiſes his 
model here ; of which the following is a more faithful copy : 


When Greece J %, for female beauty famed, 
And fled my father's wrath, auhom love inflamed, 
Amyntor, faithleſs to my mother's arms; 

Old as he was, he wered a ftranger's charms: 
To win the maid I try'd (at her deſire) 

To my embrace, and make her loath my fire. 

This done, my fire with curſes loads my head; 
And prays the Furies, from my barren bed 

No child might climb his knee: the Gods below, 
Jove and dread Proſerpine, confirm'd his vow. 


Io the end of our poet's note an anonymous hand has fubjoined 
the following remark ; Add to this, that Homer always makes 
« old men narrative and loquacious ; and, I believe, very properly. 


Ver. 578. My father, faithle/s io my mother's arms, &c.] Homer 
has been blamed for introducing two long ſtories into this ſpeech of 
Phœnix; this concerning himſelf is ſaid not to be in the proper 
place, and what Achilles muſt needs have heard over and over: it 
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I try'd what youth could do (at her deſire) 586 
To win the damſel, and prevent my ſire. 

My fire with curſes loads my hated head, 

And cries, Ye furies! barren be his bed.” 
Infernal Jove, the vengeful fiends below, 
And ruthleſs Proſerpine, confirm'd his vow. 585 


alſo gives (ſay they) a very ill impreſſion of Phoenix himſelf, and 
makes him appear a very unfit perſon to be a teacher of morality to 
the young hero. It is anſwered, that though Achilles might have 
known the ſtory before in general, it is probable Phenix had not 
till now ſo preſſing an occaſion to make him diſcover the exceſs his 
fury had tranſported him to, in attempting the life of his own 
father. The whole ſtory tends to repreſent the dreadful effects of 
paſſion ; and I cannot but think the example is the more forcible, as 
it is drawn from his own experience. P. 


Ver. 581. To win the damſel.] The counſel that this mother 
gives to her ſon Phoenix is the ſame that Achitophel gave to Abſalom, 


to hinder him from ever being reconciled to David. Fr ait 
Achitaphel ad Abjalom : ingredere ad concubings patris tui, quas dimiſit 


ad cuftodiendam domum, ut cum audierit omnis Iſrael quod fedaveris 
patrem tuum, roborentur tecum mais corum. 2. Sam. xiv. 20, 


Dacier. ä . 


Ver. 581. Prevent my fire.] This decency of Homer is worthy 
obſervation, who to remove all the diſagteeable ideas, which might 
proceed from this intrigue of Pi.cenix with his father's miſtreſs, 
took care to give us to underſtand in one ſingle word, that Amyntor 
had no ſhare in her. affe tions, which makes the action of Pbœnix 
the more excuſable. He does it only in obedience to his mother, 
in order to reclaim his father, and oblige him to live like her huſ- 
hand : beſides, his father had yet no commerce with this miſtreſs 
to whoſe love he pretended, Had it been otherwiſe, and had 
Phenix committed this ſort of inceſt, Homer would neither have 
preſented this image to his reader, nor Peleus choſen Phœnix to be 
governour to Achilles. Dacier. | P. 


Ver. 584. Infernal Jove.] The Greck is G15 T5 rallax bene. The 
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136 HOME R's ILIA D. Book ix. 


Deſpair and grief diſtract my lab'ring mind 
Gods] what a crime my impious heart deſign'd? 


— 


ancients gave the name of Jupiter not only to the God of heaven, 
but likewiſe to the God of hell, as is ſeen here; and to the God 
of the ſea, as appears from Mſchylut. They thereby meant to ſhew 
that one ſole deity governed the world; and it was to teach the ſame 
truth, that the ancient ſtatuaries made ſtatues of Jupiter, which had 
three eyes. Priam had one of them in that manner in the court of 
his palace, which was there in Laomedon's time : after the taking 
of Troy, when the Greeks ſhared the booty, it fell to Sthenelus's 
lot, who carried it into Greece, Dacier. 2 


Ver. 586. Deſpair and grief diſtradt, &c.] I have taken the 
liberty to replace here four verſes which Ariſtarchus had cut out, 
becauſe of the horrour which the idea gave him of a ſon who is 
going to kill his father; but perhaps Ariſtarchus's niceneſs was too 
great. Theſe verſes ſeem to me neceſſary, and have a very good 
effect; for Phœnix's aim is to ſhew Achilles, that unleſs we over- 
come our wrath, we are expoſed to commit the greateſt crimes : he 
was going to kill his own father, Achilles in the ſame manner is 
going to let his father Phenix and all the Greeks periſh, if he does 
not appeaſe his wrath, Plutarch relates theſe four verſes in his 
treatiſe of reading the poets; and adds, ** Ariſtarchus frightened 
at this horrible crime, cut out theſe verſes ; but they do very 
ell in this place, and on this occaſion, Phoenix intending to ſhew 
„Achilles what wrath is, and to what abominable exceſſes it hurries 
* men, who do not obey reaſon, and who refuſe to follow the 
% counſels of thoſe that adviſe them,” Theſe ſort of curtailings 
from Homer, often contrary to all reaſon, gave room to Lucian to 
feign that being in the Fortunate Iſlands, he aſked Homer a great 
many queſtions. ** Among other things (ſays he in his ſecond 
“% book of his 'I'rue Hiſtory) I aſked him whether he had made all 
*« the verſes which had been rejected in his poem? He aſſured me 
e they were all his own, which made me laugh at the impertinent 


* and bold criticiſms of Zenodorus and Ariftarchus who had re- 
„% trenched them.“ | of 


Theſe thoughts which are not in his author, were derived from 
Dacier : “ J*avoue, que dans ce moment /a douleur et le deſeſpoir 
«« penſerent me faire commettre le plus grand de tous les crimes.” 


BOOK IX. HOMER' ILIA D. 137 


thought (but ſome kind God that thought 

ſuppreſt) | 
To plunge the poniard in my father's breaſt: 
Then meditate my flight; my friends in vain 590 
With pray*'rs entreat me, and with force detain, 
On fat of rams, black bulls, and brawny ſwine, 
They daily feaſt, with draughts of fragrant wine: 
Strong guards they plac'd, and watch'd nine 

nights entire; 594 
The roofs and porches flam'd with conſtant fire. 
The tenth, I forc'd the gates, unſeen of all; 
And favour'd by the night, o'erleap'd the wall. 
My travels thence thro' ſpacious Greece extend; 
In Pthia's court at laſt my labours end. 


Ver. 587. I would thus adjuſt the paſſage, and ſupply the omiſ- 
ſions of our tranſlator : 


To plunge @ poinard in my father's breaft 

I thought ; but ſome kind God that thought ſuppreſt: 
Some God, who warn'd me of my future ſhame, 
Damn'd to a parricide's deteſted fame. 

No more at home to ſtay reſolved in mind, 

Nor face the viſage of a fire unkind, 

I meditate my flight. 


Ver. 594.] Ogilby is more faithful, and not mean. I quote 
him without correction: 
The court they guard by turns, their fires ne'er ſlept : 
One in the portico they blazing kept, 
Another through my chamber calt a light. 
When the tenth evening brought obſcuring night, 
I broke both bars and locks, paſt through the hall, 
And, guards and women ſcaping, leapt the wall. 


Ver. 598.] Ogilby better exhibits their original: 
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Deſpair and grief diſtract my lab'ring mind! 
Gods] what a crime my impious heart deſign'd? 


— 


ancients gave the name of Jupiter not only to the God of heaven, 
but likewiſe to the God of hell, as is ſeen here; and to the God 
of the ſea, as appears from AÆſchylut. They thereby meant to ſhew 
that one ſole deity governed the world; and it was to teach the ſame 
truth, that the ancient ſtatuaries made ſtatues of Jupiter, which had 
three eyes. Priam had one of them in that manner in the court of 
his palace, which was there in Laomedon's time: after the taking 
of Troy, when the Greeks ſhared the booty, it fell to Sthenelus's 
lot, who carried it into Greece, Dacier, P. 


Ver. 586. Deſpair and grief diſtradt, &c.] I have taken the 
liberty to replace here four verſes which Ariſtarchus had cut out, 
becauſe of the horrour which the idea gave him of a ſon who 1s 
going to kill his father; but perhaps Ariſtarchus's niceneſs was too 
great, Theſe verſes ſeem to me neceſſary, and have a very good 
effect; for Phoenix's aim is to ſhew Achilles, that unleſs we over- 
come our wrath, we are expoſed to commit the greateſt crimes : he 
was going to kill his own father, Achilles in the ſame manner is 
going to let his father Phenix and all the Greeks periſh, if he does 
not appeaſe his wrath, Plutarch relates theſe four verſes in his 
treatiſe of reading the poets; and adds, ** Ariſtarchus frightened 
at this horrible crime, cut out theſe verſes ; but they do very 
* well in this place, and on this occaſion, Phœnix intending to ſhew 


Achilles what wrath is, and to what abominable exceſſes it hurries 


*© men, who do not obey reaſon, and who refuſe to follow the 
*« counſels of thoſe that adviſe them,” Theſe ſort of curtailings 
from Homer, often contrary to all reaſon, gave room to Lucian to 
feign that being in the Fortunate Iſlands, he aſked Homer a great 
many queſtions, ** Among other things (ſays he in his ſecond 
* book of his 'Irue Hiſtory) I aſked him whether he had made all 
* the verſes which had been rejected in his poem? He aſſured me 
te they were all his own, which made me laugh at the impertinent 
* and bold criticiſms of Zenodorus and Ariftarchus who had re- 
de trenched them.“ A 


Theſe thoughts which are not in his author, were derived from 
Dacier : “ J'avoue, que dans ce moment J douleur et le deſeſpoir 
«« penſerent me faire commettre le plus grand de tous les crimes.” 


BOOK IX. HOMER' ILIAD. 137 


I thought (but ſome kind God that thought 
ſuppreſt) 


To plunge the poniard in my father's wells 
Then meditate my flight; my friends in vain 590 
With pray 'rs entreat me, and with force detain, 
On fat of rams, black bulls, and brawny ſwine, 
They daily feaſt, with draughts of fragrant wine: 
Strong guards they plac'd, and watch'd nine 
nights entire; 594 
The roofs and porches flam'd with conſtant fire. 
The tenth, I forc'd the gates, unſeen of all; 
And favour'd by the night, o'erleap'd the wall. 
My travels thence thro” ſpacious Greece extend; 
In Pthia's court at laſt my labours end. 


Ver. 587. I would thus adjuſt the paſſage, and ſupply the omiſ- 
ſions of our tranſlator : 


To plunge à poinard in my father's breaſt 

I thought ; but ſome kind God that thought ſuppreſt: 
Some God, who warn'd me of my future ſhame, 
Damn'd to a parricide's deteſted fame. 

No more at home to ſtay reſolved in mind, 

Nor face the viſage of a fire unkind, 

J meditate my flight. 


Ver. 594.] Ogilby is more faithful, and not mean, I quote 
him without correction: 
The court they guard by turns, their fires ne'er ſlept : 
One in the portico they blazing kept, 
Another through my chamber caſt a light. 
When the tenth evening brought obſcuring night, 
I broke both bars and locks, paſt through the hall, 
And, guards and women ſcaping, leapt the wall, 


Ver. 598.] Ogilby better exhibits their original: 
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Your fire receiv'd me, as his ſon careſs'd, 600 

With gifts enrich'd, and with poſſeſſions bleſs'd. 

The ſtrong Dolopians thenceforth ond my 
reign, 

And all the coaſt that runs along the main. 

By love to thee his bounties I repaid, 


And early wiſdom to thy foul convey'd: 60; 
Great as thou art, my leſſons made thee brave, 
A child I took thee, but a hero gave. 


Thy infant breaſt a like affection ſhow'd; 

Still in my arms (an ever-pleaſing load) 

Or at my knee, by Phoenix would'ſt thou ſtand ; 
No food was grateful but from Phoenix? hand. 61. 


Then wandering ſpacious Greece, I Phthia found, 
Whoſe plains with filver-fleeced flocks abound, 


But I would propoſe the following alteration : 


I traverſe ſpacious Greece, and Phthia gain, 
Where fleecy flocks o'erſpread the fertile plain, 
Your ſire careſst me, like a wealthy heir, 

A darling infant, with a parent's care. 

He gave me wealth ; Dolopians own'd my ſway, 
And numerous tribes, where utmoſt Phthia lay. 


Ver. 604.] This entire paſſage, to the irreparable loſs of his 
readers, the faſtidious and falſe delicacy of our poet would not allow 
him to exhibit in the dreſs of it's original ſimplicity, On account 
of it's length, I muſt content myſelf with referring to Mr. Cow- 
per's tranſlation; who has executed this arduous taſk, upon the 
whole, in a ſtyle becoming a man of ſuch taſte and genius. The 
moſt exceptionable clauſe to the delicate ſenſations of modern re- 
finement, is not contemptibly done by Ogilby : 


Where oft, diſgorging wine upon my breaſt, 
Thou ſtaind'ſt with childith ſurfeitings my veſt. 


| 


4 


5 


BOOK IX, HOMER's ILIAD. 139 


I paſs my watchings o'er thy helpleſs years, 
The tender labours, the compliant cares; 


The Gods (I thought) revers'd their hard decree, 
And Phoenix felt a father's joys in thee: 615 


Thy growing virtues juſtify'd my cares, 
And promis'd comfort to my filver hairs. 
Now be thy rage, thy fatal rage, reſign'd; 


A cruel heart ill ſuits a manly mind: 


Ver. 612. I paſs my watchings o'er thy helpleſs years.] In the 
original of this place Phoenix tells Achilles, that as he placed him 
in infancy on his lap, he has often caſt up the wine he drank upon his 
cloaths, I wiſh J had any authority to ſay theſe verſes were foiſted 
into the text: for though the idea be indeed natural, it muſt be granted 
to be ſo very groſs, as to be utterly unworthy of Homer; nor do 
I ſee any colour to ſoften the meanneſs of it: ſuch images in any 
age or country, muſt have been too nauſeous to be deſcribed, P. 


Our poet adopts the manner and language of Dacier: “ Je ne 
vous repreſenterai point ici, combien vous avez ete difficile a 
ce elever, et ce que j'ai eu a eſſuyer de cette premiere enfance ; toutes 
* les peines, les ſoins, les aſſiduités, les complaiſances, qu'il falloit 
c avoir pour vous, je les avois avec un tres-grand plaiſir.“ 


Ver. 618.] Ogilby, with a few correQtions, will be no unplea- 
ſant variety to the reader, and is not unfaithful : 


Aſſuage thy wrath ; obdurate thoughts remove, 
And, like the yielding Gods, forgiveneſs love. 
For greatneſ, thou car/? not with them compare, 
Yet they receive the penitential prayer; 

They ſend a free indulgence from the ſkies 

For efer'd incenſe, and a ſacrifice, 

The Litz, daughters of all-potent Jove, 

Are blear-ey'd, wrinkled, and but ſlowly move 
Theſe cripples follow Ate, ftrong and fleet, 
ho far out-ftrips them with her winged feet, 
And makes poor mortals zumerous woes endure 
Through the wide world; which, after, Lite, cure. 
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140 HOME R's ILIA D. 


The Gods (the only great, and only wiſe) 620 
Are mov'd by off rings, vows, and ſacrifice; 
Offending man their high compaſſion wins, 
And daily pray'rs atone for daily ſins. 

Pray'rs are Jove's daughters, of celeſtial race, 
Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face; 


BOOK IX. 


Ver. 624. Pray ri are Fove's daughters.] Nothing can be more 
beautiful, noble, or religious, than this divine allegory, We have 
here Goddeſſes of Homer's creation ; he ſets before us their pictures 
in lively colours, and gives theſe fancied beings all the features that 


reſemble mankind who having offered injuries have recourſe to 
prayers. 


Prayers are ſaid to be the daughters of Jove, becauſe it is he 


who teaches man to pray. They are lame, becauſe the poſture of a 


ſupplicant 1s with his knee on the ground. They are wrinkled, 
becauſe thoſe that pray have a countenance of dejection and ſorrow. 
Their eyes are turned afide, becauſe through an awful regard to 
heaven they dare not lift them thither. They follow Ate or Injury, 
becauſe nothing but prayers can atone for the wrongs that are offered 
by the injurious. Ate is ſaid to be ſtrong and ſwift of foot, &c. 
becauſe injurious men are ſwift to do miſchief. This is the expla- 
nation of Euſtathius, with whom Dacier agrees: but when ſhe 
allows the circumſtance of lameneſs to iatimate the cuſtom of kneel- 
ing in prayer, ſhe forgets that this contradicts her own aſſertion in 
one of the remarks on Iliad vii. where the affirms that no ſuch 
cuſtom was uſed by the Greeks. And indeed the contrary ſeems 

inferred in ſeveral places of Homer, particularly where Achilles 
ſays in the 608th verſe of the eleventh book in the original, The 
Greeks Shall ſtand round his knees ſupplicating to him, The phraſes in 
that language that ſignify praying, are derived from the knee, only 


as it was uſual to lay hold on the knee of the perſon to whom they 
ſupplicated. 


A modern author imagines Ate to ſignify divive Juftice ; a notion 
in which he is fingle, and repugnant to all the Mythologiſts. Be- 
ſides, the whole context in this place, and the very application © 
the allegory to the preſent caſe of Achilles, whom he exhorts to 


ook x. HOMER's I LI AD. I41 


With humble mien and with dejected eyes, 626 


Conſtant they follow, where Injuſtice flies: 
Injuſtice ſwift, erect, and unconfin'd, 
Sweepsthewideearth,andtramples o'er mankind, | 
While Pray'rs, to heal her wrongs, move flow 
behind. 630 
Who hears theſe daughters of almighty Jove, 
For him they mediate to the throne above: 
When man rejects the humble ſuit they make, 


The fire revenges for the daughters? ſake; 


From Jove commiſſion'd, fierce Injuſtice then 63; 
Deſcends, to puniſh unrelenting men. 

Oh let not headlong paſſion bear the ſway ; 
Theſe reconciling Goddeſſes obey : 

Due honours to the ſeed of Jove belong; 639 
Due honours calm the fierce and bend the ſtrong. 
Were theſe not paid thee by the terms we bring, 
Were rage ſtill harbour'd in the haughty king ; 
Nor Greece, nor all her fortunes ſhould engage 
Thy friend to plead againſt fo juſt a rage. 644 


be moved by prayers, notwithſtanding the injuſtice done him by 
Agamemnon, makes the contrary evident, P. 


Ver. 626.] I would propoſe a few gentle corrections, thus: 
With downcaft wiſage and diftorted eyes; 
Companions faithful, where Injuſtice flies, 
Our poet follows Dacier: * Toujours les yeux baiſſes,—et toujours 
* humulices,” 


Ver. 643. Nor Greece, nor all her fortunes, | Plato in the third 
book of his Republic condemns this paſſage, and thinks it very 
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But ſince what honour aſks, the gen'ral ſends, 

And ſends by thoſe whom moſt thy heart com- 
mends, 

The beſt and nobleſt of the Grecian train; 


Permit not theſe to ſue, and ſue in vain! 


wrong, that Phoenix ſhould fay to Achilles, hat if they did not 
offer him great preſents, he would not adviſe him to be appeaſed ; 
but I think there is ſome injuſtice in this cenſure, and that Plato has 
not rightly entered into the ſenſe of Phenix, who does not look 
upon theſe preſents on the fide of intereſt, but honour, as a mark 
of Agamemnon's repentance, and of the ſatisfaQion he is ready to 
make: wherefore he ſays, that honour has a mighty power over 
great ſpirits. Dacier, 


Ver. 645.] Our poet is not very obſervant of the words of his 
author, and might be made more correſpondent thus : 


But much he promiſes, and much he ſends ; 
and then ver. 648 muſt be thus accommodated : 
Nor let theſe motives ſue, and ſue in vain. 


Ver. 648. Permit not theſe to ſue, and ſue in vain.] In the 
original it 1s ri fen Tv tt pubber tnfytys Mad wed. I am 
pretty confident there is not any manner of ſpeaking like this uſed 
throughout all Homer; nor two ſubſtantives fo oddly coupled to a 
verb, as wife and Te in this place, We may indeed meet with 
ſuch little affectations in Ovid. Aurigam pariter animagque rotiſque, 
Expulit and the like; but the taſte of the ancients in general 
was too good for theſe fooleries, I mult have leave to think the verſe 
Mygs mod, &c, an interpolation ; the ſenſe is compleat without it, 
and the latter part of the line, abb 9 87s re THT OY x£,6a@70x1 ſeems 
but a tautology, after what is ſaid in the fix verſes preceding. P. 


After this a clauſe is omitted of the following purport : 
Before, thy juſt reſentment none could blame. 


Moreover, the criticiſm of our poet in this place, whence ſoever 
derived, is perfectly frivolous and unſubſtantial. 
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Let me (my ſon) an ancient fact unfold, 

A great example drawn from times of old; 650 
Hear what our fathers were, and what their praiſe, 
Who conquer'd their revenge in former days, 


Ver. 649. Let me (my ſon) an ancient fad unfold.) Phoenix, 
ſays Euſtathius, lays down as the foundation of his ſtory, that 
oreat men in former ages were always appeaſed by preſents and en- 
treaties ; and to confirm this poſition, he brings Meleager as an 
inſtance: but it may be objected that Meleager was an ill-choſen 
inſtance, being a perſon whom no entreaties could move. The 
ſuperſtructure of this ſtory ſeems not to agree with the foundation. 
Euſtathius ſolves the difficulty thus. Homer did not intend to give 
an inſtance of a hero's compliance with the entreaties of his friends, 
but to ſhew that they who did not comply, were ſufferers themſelves 
in the end. So that the connection of the ſtory is thus: the heroes 
of former times were uſed always to be won -by preſents and en- 
treaties ; Meleager only was obſtinate, and ſuffered becauſe he 
was ſo. 


The length of this narration cannot be taxed as unſeaſonable 
it was at full leiſure in the tent, and in the night, a time of no 
action. Yet I cannot anſwer but the tale may be tedious to a 
modern reader. I have tranſlated it therefore with all poſſible 
ſhortneſs, as will appear upon a compariſon, The piece itſelf is 
very valuable, as it preſerves to us a part of ancient hiſtory that 
had otherwiſe been loft, as Quintilian has remarked, The ſame 
great critic commends Homer's manner of relating it: Narrare 
quis fignificantius poteſt quam qui Curetum A tolyrumgue prelia exponit ? 


lib. x. c. 1. 5. 


This is not rightly repreſented ; and Ogilby will ſhew the tenour 
ef their original: | 
Ah! much thoſe ancient heroes were of old 
As patterns of benignity extoll'd ; 
Whom, though their boſoms did with anger boll ; 
Rich gifts and ſofter words would reconcile, 
An ancient ſtory I'll make bold to tell, 
Becauſe it ſuits the preſent buſineſs well. 


And in connection with Quiutilian, mentioned at the end of our 
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Where Calydon on rocky mountains ſtands, 
Once fought th* Atolian and Curetian bands; 
To guard it thoſe, to conquer, theſe advance; 65; 
And mutual deaths were dealt with mutual chance. 
The ſilver Cynthia bade Contention riſe, 

In vengeance of neglected ſacrifice; 
On Eneus' fields ſhe ſent a monſtrous boar, 


That levell'd harveſts, and whole foreſts tore: 660 
This beaſt (when many achief his tuſks had ſlain) 
Great Meleager ſtretch'd along the plain. 


poet's remark, it may not be amiſs to advertiſe the reader, what 
this incomparable writer obſerves in his zenth book of inſtitutions ; 
namely, that the ſpeeches in the zinth Iliad diſcloſe the whole 
* economy of forenſic debates and public councils,” 


Ver. 658.] In this verſe our poet huddles no leſs than five of 
his author: which I ſhall give the reader in Chapman's literal 
tranſlation : 


Diana with the golden throne, with CEneus much incens't, 
Since with his plenteous lord's firſt fruits, ſhe was not reverenc't, 
Yet other Gods with hecatombs had feaſts ; and ſhe alone, 
Great Jove's bright daughter, left unſerv'd ; or by oblivion, 

Or undue knowledge of her dues: much hurt in heart ſhe ſwore. 


The laſt clauſe indeed he has miſtaken, which refers to Eneus: 
% Very erroneous was he in his purpoſe.” | 


Ver. 660.] This is a paſſage, in which we ſhould have expected 
our tranſlator to indulge his fancy; but he abbreviates every thing, to 
the great disfigurement of his author. Ogilby is much more com- 
mendable and exact: 

With cruell tuſks a ſavage boar imploys, 
Who all king CEneus? fertile fields deſtroys : 
The ſtately trees tore from their fiber'd roots, 
Silver'd with bloſſoms of delicious fruits. 


Ver, 661,] Here again 7hree verſes of the original are ſlurred 
over, with other omiffions ; thus rendered by Mr, Cowper : 
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Then, for his ſpoils, a new debate aroſe, 
The neighbour nations thence commencing foes. 
Strong as they were, the bold Curetes fail'd, 665 
While Meleager's thund'ring arm prevail'd: 
Till rage at length inflam'd his lofty breaſt, 
(For rage invades the wiſeſt and the beſt.) 
Curs'd by Althæa, to his wrath he yields, 
And in his wife's embrace forgets the fields. 65a 
She from Marpeſla ſprung, divinely fair, 
And matchleſs Idas, more than man in war; 
The God of day ador'd the mother's charms ; 
Againſt the God the father bent his arms: 
© Theafflicted pair their ſorrows to proclaim, 675 
From Cleopatra chang'd this daughter's name, 


But Meleager, Oeneus? ſon, at length 

Slew him, the hunters gath'ring and the hounds 
Of num'rous cities; for a boar ſo vaſt 

Might not be vanquiſh'd by the pow'r of few ; 
And many to their funeral piles he ſent. 


Ver, 663.] Ogilby is faithful to his pattern : 
For the boar's head and briſtled ſkin, a jar 
Diana ftirr'd, which rais'd that bloody war. 


Ver. 666.] Our poet ſeems to have pleaſed himſelf with this 
verſe,” and accordingly tranſplanted it into his imitation of Horace, 
epiſt, ii. of book ii: 

Hopes after hopes of pious Papiſts fail'd, 
While mighty William's thund'ring arm prevail'd, 


— 


And an omiſſion by our tranſlator is not contemptible in Ogilby: 


Nor durſt without their walls and works appear, 
Though puiſſant and numerous they were. 


vor. 111. 1. 
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And call'd Alcyone; a name to ſhow 

The father's grief, the mourning mother's 
woe.“ 

To her the chief retir'd from ſtern debate, 

But found no peace from fierce Althæa's hate: 680 

Althæa's hate th' unhappy warriour drew, 

Whoſe luckleſs hand his royal uncle flew ; 

She beat the ground, and call'd the pow'rs beneath 

On her own ſon to wreak herbrother's death: 68, 

Hell heard her curſes from the realms profound, 

And the red fiends that walk the nightly round. 

In vain /Etolia her deliv'rer waits, 

War ſhakes her walls, and thunders at hergates. 


Ver. 677. Alcyone, a name to ſhow, &c,] It appears (ſays 
Madam Dacier) by this paſſage, and by others already obſerved, 
that the Greeks often gave names, as did the Hebrews, not only 
with reſpe&t to the circumſtances, but likewiſe to the accidents 
which happened to the fathers and mothers of thoſe they named : 
thus Cleopatra 1s called Alcyone, from the lamentations of her 
mother, I cannot but think this digreſſion concerning Idas and 
Marpeſſa too long, and not very much to the purpoſe. P, 


Ver. 683.] Our tranſlator, though ſublime, by no means comes 
up to the grandeur and ſolemnity of his original in this place, I 
will attempt a faithful repreſentation for the Engliſh reader : 


Oft with her hands th' all-foſtering earth ſhe ſtruck, 
Invoking Pluto and dread Proſerpine, 

Prone on her knees, her boſom wet with tears, 
To lay her ſon: relentleſs Fury heard, 

Who walks the gloom of Erebus profound. 


Ver. 687.] Better, perhaps, with a {light tranſpoſition, and 
ſubſtitution of a ſingle word ; | 
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She ſent ambaſſadors, a choſen band, 

Prieſts of the Gods, and elders of the land; 690 

Beſought the chief to ſave the ſinking ſtate; 

Theirpray'rs were urgent, and their proffers great: 

(Full fifty acres of the richeſt ground, 

Half paſture green, and half with vin' yards 
crown'd.) 

His ſuppliant father, aged Oeneus, came; 695 

His ſiſters follow'd; ev'n the vengeful dame, 

Althea ſues; his friends before him fall: 

He ſtands relentleſs, and rejects 'em all. 


Mean while the victor's ſhouts aſcend the ſkies ; 


The walls are ſcal'd; the rolling flames ariſe ; 300 


In vain Ztolia her deliv'rer calls; 
War ſhakes her gates, and thunders at her avalls : 


Eſpecially as much the ſame rhyme immediately recurs. 


Ver. 694.] The original preſcribes, 
Half plough-land clear'd, and half with vineyards crown'd. 


Ver. 695, ] Our tranſlator makes ſhort work with his original 
in this place, graced by a ſimplicity and pathos, to which no praiſe 
can do more than juſtice, and much leſs, therefore, my literal repre- 
ſentation of it: h 


Much Oeneus, warriour old, with prayers beſought; 
Oft clomb his lofty chamber, oft his doors 
For entrance ſhook, and begg'd on bended knees, 
His reverend mother and his ſiſters urged 
Their frequent prayers ; more ſtubborn ſtill he grew: 
His friends, and dear aſſociates, frequent ſued ; 
Nor theſe could move his unrelenting ſoul. 
Now on his chamber beats the ſtorm of war; 
Their foe aſcends the towers; their city flames. 
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At length his wife (a form divine) appears, 
With piercing cries, and ſupplicating tears ; 
She paints the horrours of a conquer'd town, 
The heroes ſlain, the palaces o'erthrown, 704 
The matrons raviſh'd, the whole race enſlav'd: 
The warriourheard, he vanquiſh'd, and he ſav'd. 
Th'/Etolians, long diſdain'd, now took their turn, 
And left the chief their broken faith to mourn. 
Learn hence, betimes to curb pernicious ire, 


Nor ſtay, *till yonder fleets aſcend in fire: 710 


Ver. 703. She paints the horrours of a conquer d town, 
T he heroes ſlain, the palaces &erthrown, 


The matrons raviſt' d, the whole race enſflaw'd.\ 


It is remarkable with what art Homer here in a few wards ſums up 
the miſeries of a city taken by aſſault, 


It had been unpardonable for Cleopatra to have made a long 
repreſentation to Meleager of theſe miſeries, when every moment 
that kept him from the battle could not be ſpared, It 1s alſo to be 
obſerved how perfectly the features of Meleager reſemble Achilles; 
they are both brave men, ambitious of glory, both of them 
deſcribed as giving victory to their ſeveral armies while they fought, 
and both of them implacable in their reſentment, Euſtathius. P. 


Ogilby, with little chaſtiſement, is a more faithful and no inele- 


gant copy of the original: 


Their people ſlain, their town in flames devour'd, 

"Their youth inſlav'd, their wives and maids deflowr'd. 
. . Rou#'d by her plaints and her re/iſile/s charms, 

T he warriour ſtarts, and girds his glittering arms, 


Ver. 709.] There is ſome difficulty in the original paſſage; and 
I judge from the ſlovenly manner, in which our poet has run over 


it, that he had no diſtin perception of it's meaning. The follow- 
ing attempt is literal : | 
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Accept the preſents ; draw thy conqu'ring ſword ; 
And be amongſt our guardian Gods ador'd. 
Thus he: the ſtern Achilles thus reply'd, 
My ſecond father, and my rev'rend guide: 714 
Thy friend, believe me, no ſuch gifts demands, 
And aſks no honours from a mortal's hands: 
Jove honours me, and favours my deſigns ; 
His pleaſure guides me, and his will confines : 
And here I ſtay, (it ſuch his high beheſt) 719 
While life's warm ſpirit beats within my breaſt. 


Ah! be not thou like-minded! let, my friend! 
No dzmon thus incline thee : for leſs praiſe 
Awaits thine aid, if fire ſhould ſeize our ſhips : 
Receive theſe gifts, and be a God to Greece, 
If without gifts and prayers thou ward the foe, 
The ſame thy danger, but thine honour leſs, 


Ver. 713. Achilles's anſwer to Phenix.) The character of 
Achilles is excellently ſuſtained in all his ſpeeches : to Ulyſſes he 
returns a flat denial, and threatens to leave the 'Trojan ſhores in the 
morning: to Phoenix he gives a much gentler anſwer, and begins 
to mention Agamemnon with leſs diſreſpe& 'Arg«9y i: after Ajax 
had ſpoken, he ſeems determined not to depart, but yet refuſes to 
bear arms, till it is to defend his own ſquadron. Thus Achilles's 
character is every where of a piece: he begins to yield, and not to 
have done ſo, would not have ſpoke him a man; to have made 
him perfectly inexorable, had ſhewn him a monſter. Thus the poet 
draws the heat of his paſſion cooling by ſlow degrees, which is very 
natural: to have done otherwiſe, had not been agreeable to Achilles's 
temper, nor the reader's expectation, to whom it would have been 
ſhocking to have ſeen him paſſing from the greateſt ſtorm of anger 
to a quiet calmneſs, Euſtathius, P. 


Ver. 720. While life's warm ſpirit beats within my breaſt.] Eu- 
ſtathius obſerves here with a great deal of penetration, that theſe 
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Yet hear one word, and lodge it in thy heart; 
No more moleſt me on Atrides' part: 

Is it for him theſe tears are taught to flow, 

For him theſe ſorrows? for my mortal foe? 724 
A gen'rous friendſhip no cold medium knows, 
Burns withone love, with one reſentment glows ; 
One ſhould our int'reſts, and our paſſions be; 
My friend muſt hate the man that injures me. 
Do this, my Phoenix, tis a gen'rous part; 729 
And ſhare my realms, my honours, and my heart, 
Let theſe return: our voyage, or our ſtay, 
Reſt undetermin'd *till the dawning day. 


words of Achilles include a ſort of oracle, which he does not 
underſtand : for it ſometimes happens, that men full of their objects 
ſay things, which beſides the ſenſe natural and plain to every body, 
include another ſupernatural, which they themſelves do not under. 
ſtand, and which 1s underſtood by thoſe only who have penetration 
enough to ſee through the obſcurity of it. Thus Oedipus often 
ſpeaks in Sophocles; and holy ſcripture furniſhes us with great 
examples of enthuſiaſtick ſpeeches, which have a double ſenſe, 
Here we manifeſtly fee that Achilles in ſpeaking a very ſimple and 
common thing, foretells without thinking of it, that his abode on 
that fatal ſhore will equal the courſe of his life, and conſequently 
that he ſhall die there : and this double meaning gives a ſenſible 
pleaſure to the reader. Dacier. P. 


More exactly, with this alteration: 


While ſrengil my knees, and breath pervades my breaſt, 


Ver. 731.] The whole of his author's ſenſe may be thus com- 
priſed : 
Let theſe return; then: the dawning day 
Our voyage. Gall determine, or our ſtay, 
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He ceas'd; then order'd for the ſage's bed 
A warmer couch with num'rous carpets ſpread. 
With that, ſtern Ajax his long ſilence broke, 135 
And thus, impatient, to Ulyſſes ſpoke. 

Hence let us go—why waſte we time in vain? 
See what effect our low ſubmiſſions gain! 
Lik'd or not lik'd, his words we muſt relate, 
The Greeks expect them, and our heroes wait. 740 
Proud as he is, that iron- heart retains 
Its ſtubborn purpoſe, and his friends diſdains. 
Stern, and unpitying! if a brother bleed, 

On juſt atonement, we remit the deed; 

A fire the ſlaughter of his ſon forgives; 745 

The price of blood diſcharg'd, the murd'rer lives: 
r —ER_y 


Ver. 733.] More fully to his author, thus: 


He ceas'd ; ard bade Patroclus then to ſpread 
A warmer covering on the ſage's bed. | 


Ver. 737. The ſpeech of Ajax.) I have before ſpoken of this 
ſhort ſoldier-like ſpeech of Ajax ; Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus ſays of 
it, © That the perſon who entreats moſt, and with moſt liberty, 
* who ſupplicates moſt, and preſſes moſt, is Ajax.“ It is probable 
that Ajax riſes up when he ſpeaks the word, Let us go. He does not 


vouchſafe to addreſs himſelf to Achilles, but turns himſelf to Ulyſſes, 


and ſpeaks with a martial eloquence. P. 
Ver. 738.] This goes beyond the purpoſe of his original in 
contempruous reflexton, I would propoſe fimply, 
No fruits our miſſion and perſuaſions gain. 
Ver. 746. The price of blond diſcbarg d.] It was the cuſtom for 


the murderer to go into baniſhment one year ; but if the relations 
of the perſon murdered were willing, the criminal by paying them 
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The haughtieſt hearts atlength their rage reſign, 
And gifts can conquer ev'ry ſoul but thine. 
The Gods that unrelenting breaſt have ſteel'd, 
And curs'd thee with a mind that cannot yield. 
One woman-flave was raviſh'd from thy arms: 51 
Lo, ſev'n are offer'd, and of equal charms. 


a certain fine, might buy off the exile, and remain at home, (Tt 
may not be amiſs to obſerve, that æebn, guafe $oirn, properly ſignifies 
a mul& paid for murder.) Ajax ſums up this argument with a 
great deal of ſtrength : We ſee, ſays he, a brother forgive the 
murder of his brother, a father that of his ſon : but Achilles will 


not forgive the injury offered him by taking away one captive 
woman, Euſtathius. 


Our tranſlator is too conciſe and bitter. Thus? 


Achilles ſtill refuſes to controul 
The fix'd reſentment of his ſtubborn ſoul. 
'T hat ſoul no ſoft remembrances can move, 
Fierce as he is! of our diſtinguiſh'd love. 


Ver. 747.] The following couplet is more agreeable to Homer's 
ſenſe, than this general reflexion of the tranſlator: 


And, whilſt revenge and perſecution ceaſe, 
Enjoys his home and ſocial life in peace. 


Ver. 749.] This is too ſtrongly put, and was tranſplanted hither 
from his elegy : 


Lo! theſe were they, whoſe ſouls the Furies ſteel'd, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
I would propoſe an alteration ſtrictly correſpondent to his original: 


The Gods zhine unrelenting breaſt have ſteel'd, 
And furnj/'d with a mind that cannot yield. 


Ver. 752.] Thus, with greater fidelity : 
Lo! for one damſel raviſh'd from thine arms, 
What numerous gifts ! with ſeven of matchle/s charms, 
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Then hear, Achilles! be of better mind; 


Revere thy roof, and to thy gueſts be kind; 
And know the men, of all the Grecian hoſt, 25; 
Who honour worth, and prize thy valour moſt. 
Oh Soul of battles, and thy people's guide! 
(To Ajax thus the firſt of Greeks reply'd) 
Well haſt thou ſpoke; but at the tyrant's name 
My rage rekindles, and my ſoul's on flame: 160 


Ver. 754. Revere thy roof, and to thy gueſts be kind, | Euſtathius 
ſays there is ſome difficulty in the original of this place. Why 
ſhould Ajax draw an argument to influence Achilles, by putting 
him in mind to reverence his own habitation? The latter part of 
the verſe explains the former: we, ſays Ajax, are under your roof, 
and let that protect us from any ill uſage ; ſend us not away from 
your houſe with contempt, who came hither as friends, as ſuppli- 
cants, as embaſſadors. . 


Ver. 755. ] This is not exact to Homer, I would propoſe, 


Confider us, of all the Grecian hoſt 
Reſpecting thee, by thee reſpected, moſt. 


Ver. 759. Well haſt thou ſpoke ; but at the tyrant's name My rage 
rekindles,] We have here the true picture of an angry man, and 
nothing can be better imagined to heighten Achilles's wrath ; he 
owns that reaſon will induce him to a reconciliation, but his anger 
is too great to liſten to reaſon, He ſpeaks with reſpect to them, 
but upon mentioning Agamemnon, he flies into rage: anger is in 
nothing more like madneſs, than that madneſs will talk ſenſibly 
enough upon any indifferent matter ; but upon the mention of the 
ſubje& that cauſed their diſorder, they fly out into their uſual ex- 
travagance. P. 


I would baniſh a ſlovenly and inelegant form of ſpeech and pro- 
duce a nearer reſemblance to the author, thus: 


Thy words have pleas d me well: but at his name 
My boſom ſwells, and all my paſſions flame. 
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"Tis juſt reſentment, and becomes the brave; 
Diſgrac'd, diſhonour'd, like the vileſt ſlave! 
Return then heroes! and our anſwer bear, 
The glorious combat is no more my care ; 
Not *till amidſt yon” ſinking navy ſlain, 75; 
The blood of Greeks ſhall dye the ſable main: 
Not *till the flames, by Hector's fury thrown, 
Conſume your veſſels, and approach my own; 
Juſt there, th* impetuous homicide ſhall ſtand, 
There ceaſe his battle, and there feel our hand. 770 
This ſaid, each princea double goblet crown'd, 
And caſt a large libation on the ground ; 
Then to their veſſels, thro* the gloomy ſhades, 
The chiefs return; divine Ulyſſes leads. 


Ver. 761.] Thus Chapman: 


es — my 7 wrath will not care 
For all his cares, 


Ver. 564.] This epithet glorious is neither from Homer, nor 
ſuitable to the ſcope of the paſſage : becauſe it was the purpoſe of 
Achilles to diſparage war and aggravate it's dangers. Our poet 
ſhould have been contented with the word provided for him by his 
author, than which nonę could be more pertinent to the occaſion: 


The bloody combat is no more my care. 
The remainder of the ſpeech is excellently done. 


Ver. 771.] He might have concluded the diſtich of Homer in 
an equal ſpace ; ' 


Then all a goblet drink, libations pay; 
The chiefs return, Ulyſſes leads tbe way. 


er in 
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Meantime Achilles' ſlaves prepar'd a bed, 775 
With fleeces, carpets, and ſoft linen ſpread: 
There, till the ſacred morn reſtor'd the day, 
In ſlumbers ſweet the rev'rend Phenix lay. 
But in his inner tent, an ampler ſpace, 
Achilles ſlept; and in his warm embrace 780 
Fair Diomede of the Leſbian race. 
Laſt, for Patroclus was the couch prepar'd, 
Whoſe nightly joys the beauteous Iphis ſhar'd ; 
Achilles to his friend conſign'd her charms, 
When Scyros fell before his conqu'ring arms. 785 
And now th' elected chiefs whom Greece had 
ſent, 
Paſs'd thro' the hoſts, and reach'd the royal tent. 
Then riſing all, with goblets in their hands, 
The peers, and leaders of th' Achaian bands 
Hail'd their return: Atrides firſt begun. 790 
Say what ſucceſs? divine Laertes* ſon! 
Achilles' high reſolves declare to all; 
Returns the chief, or muſt our navy fall? 
CR 


Ver. 775.] Thus, more exactly: 
Straight, as Patroclus bade, his people /pread, 


With linen, quilts, and wool, à warmer bed, 


And our poet would have done better by preſerving the four lines of 
his author in an equal number : but he was too apt to regard the 
pure ſimplicity of ancient poeſy, as meanneſs and inſipidity. 


Ver. 792.] Ogilby has clearly expreſſed his author: 


Will he from hoſtile flames defend our fleet, 
Or {wells his heart with indignation yet? 
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Great king of nations! (Ithacus reply'd) 
Fix'd is his wrath, unconquer'd is his pride; 795 
He flights thy friendſhip, thy propoſals ſcorns, 
And thus implor'd, with fiercer fury burns. 

To ſave our army, and our fleets to free, 

Is not his care; but left to Greece and thee. 
Youreyes ſhallview when morning paints the ſky, 
Beneath his oars the whitening billows fly, 801 
Us too he bids our oars and fails employ, 

Nor hope the fall of heav'n- protected Troy; 
For Jove o'erſhades her with his arm divine, 
Inſpires her war, and bids her glory ſhine. 80; 
Such was his word: what farther he declar'd, 


Theſe ſacred heralds and great Ajax heard. 


Ver. 799.] For more fidelity, and to avoid too great affinity 
of rhymes, I would propoſe this ſubſtitution : 


And threatening ſays, when morn reſtores the day, 
His ſhips ſhall traverſe back the watry way. 


Ver. 806. Such avas his word, | It may be aſked here why 
Ulyſſes ſpeaks only of the anſwer which Achilles made him at firſt, 
and ſays nothing of the diſpoſition to which the diſcourſes of 
Phoenix and Ajax had brought him. The queſtion is eaſily 
anſwered ; it is becauſe Achilles is obſtinate in his reſentment; and 
that, if at length a little moved by Phcenix, and ſhaken by Ajax, 
he ſeemed diſpoſed to take arms, it 1s not out of regard to the 
Greeks, but only to ſave his own ſquadron, when Hector, after 
having put the Greeks to the ſword, ſhall come to inſult it, Thus 
this inflexible man abates nothing of his rage. It is therefore prudent 
in Ulyſſes to make this report to Agamemnon, to the end that being 
put out of hopes of the aid with which he flattered himſelf, he 
may concert with the leaders of the army the meaſures neceſſary to 
ſave his fleet and troops, Euſtathius. | P. 
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But Phoenix in his tent the chief retains, 
Safe to tranſport him to his native plains, 
When morning dawns: if other he decree, 810 


His age is ſacred, and his choice is free. 


Ulyſſes ceas*'d: the great Achaian hoſt, 


With ſorrow ſeiz'd, in conſternation loſt, 
Attend the ſtern reply. Tydides broke 

The gen'ral ſilence, and undaunted ſpoke, 815 
Why ſhould we gifts to proud Achilles ſend? 
Or ſtrive with pray*rs his haughty ſoul to bend? 
His country's woes he glories to deride, 


And pray*rs will burſt that ſwelling heart with 
pride. 
Be the fierce impulſe of his rage obey d, 820 


Our battles let him, or deſert, or aid; 
— ̃ ä — 

Ver. 816. Why Should we gifts, c.] This ſpeech is admirably 
adapted to the character of Diomed, every word is animated with 
a martial courage, and worthy to be delivered by a gallant ſoldier, 
He adviſed fighting in the beginning of the book, and continues 
ſtill in that opinion; and he is no more concerned at the ſpeech of 


Achilles now, than he was at that of Agamemnon before, P. 
Thus with greater accuracy: 


Why awould'ft thou gifts to proud Achilles ſend ? 

Why ftrive with pray'rs, O!“ prince, his ſoul to bend? 
But our poet has exhibited the whole paſſage in diſguiſe. Chapman, 
on whom he caſt his eye, will ſhew his deviations : 


Would God, Atrides, thy requeſt were yet to undertake, 

And all thy gifts unoffer'd him: he's proud enough beſide, 

But this ambaſſage, thou haſt ſent, will make him bur avith pride. 
But let us ſuffer him to ſtay, or go at his deſire; 

Fight, when his ſtomache ſerves him beſt,or when Jove ſhall inſpire, 
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Then let him arm when Jove or he think fit; 
That, to his madneſs, or to heav'n commit. 
What for ourſelves we can, is always ours; 
This night, let due repaſt refreſh our powr's ; 825 
(For ſtrength conſiſts in ſpirits and in blood, 
And thoſe are ow'd to gen'rous wine and food) 
But when the roſy Meſſenger of day 

Strikes the blue mountains with her golden ray, 
Rang'd at the ſhips, let all our ſquadrons ſhine, 
In flaming arms, a long-extended line: $31 
In the dread front let great Atrides ſtand, 

The firſt in danger, as in high command. 


Ver. 823.] After this a verſe of the original is ſuppreſſed, to 
the following purport : 


Bur come, obey we all th' advice I give. 


Ver. 824.] This verſe is an interpolation of the tranſlator. 


Ver, 826.] Our poet, in my opinion, has not conducted this 
ſentiment with his cuſtomary elegance and ingenuity. The reader 
will not be diſpleaſed with Ogilby; he is more faithful, and Pope 
appears to have conſulted him on this occaſion, 


Now let us reſt, and comfort our ſad ſouls 
With ſavoury diſhes and refreſhing bowls : 
Wine ſtrength recruits, and fainting courage chears : 
And, when the roſie- finger d morn appears, 
Before the fleet, with all thy army tand, 
And in the van incourage and command, 
The princes all Tydides ſpeech approve, 
Admire his wiſedom and his yalour love. 
Libations paid, they to their tents repair, 
Where gentle ſleep filenc'd diſturbing care. 


It i is eaſy to ſee, that even ſparing correction would make theſe lines, 
not merely tolerable, but poetically beautiful. 
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Shouts of acclaim the liſt'ning heroes raiſe 
Then each to heav'n the due libations pays; ; 
Till fleep deſcending o'er the tents, batlowa n 
I he grateful bleſſings of deſir'd repoſe. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE NIGHT - ADVENTURE OF DIOMED AND ULYSSES. 


PON the refuſal of Achilles to return to the army, the 

diftreſs of Azamemnon is deſcribed in the moſt lively 
manner. Ile takes no reſt that night, but paſſes through 
the camp, awaking the leaders, and contriving all poſſible 
methods for the publick ſafety. Menelaus, Neftor, Ulyſſes, 
and Diomed, are employed in raiſiug the reſt of the captains. 
They call a council of war, and determine to ſend ſcouts 
into the enemy's camp, l learn their poſture, and diſcover 
their intentions. Diomed undertaxes this hazardous enter- 
prize, and makes choice cf Ulyſſes for his companicn. In 
their paſſage they ſurpriſe Dolon, whom Hector had ſent 
on a like deſign ts the camp of the Grecians, From him 
they are informed of the ſituation of the Tran and 
auxiliary forces, and particularly of Rheſus, and the 
Thracians who: were lately arrived, They paſs on with 
ſucceſs; kill Rhejas, with ſeveral of his officers, and ſeize 
the famous horſes of that Prince, with which they return 
in trizmpgh to the camp. 


The ſame nizht continues; the Scene lies in the two 


camps. P. 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


T is obſervable, ſays Euſtathius, that the poet very artfully 
repairs the Joſs of the laſt day by this nocturnal ſtratagem ; and 
it is plain that ſuch a contrivance was neceſſary : the army was 
diſpirited, and Achilles inflexible; but by the ſucceſs of this 
adventure the ſcale is turned in favour of the Grecians. P. 
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LL night the chiefs before their veſſels lay, 

And loſt in ſleep the labours of the day: 

All but the king ; with various thoughts oppreſt, 
His country's cares lay rolling in his breaſt. 


— —̃— 


Ver. 1.] Chapman and Ogilby have preſerved, but in coarſe 
rerſification, the pleaſing figure of their original, which Pope and 
Cowper, to my great ſurpriſe, have entirely negleted. 'The fol- 
lowing tranſlation is in the ſtile of Homer: 


Cloſe in their ſhips the Græcian chieftains lay, 

All, through the night, in ſleep's ſoft fetters bound: 
But Atreus' ſon, great ſhepherd of the hoſt, 

Sweet ſleep poſſeſſt not, toſt from thought to thought, 


Perhaps, ſome readers may not recolle&, that Broome has freely ren- 
dered a conſiderable part of this book in the ſtyle of Milton. They, 
who love a compariſon of poetical talents, will be much gratified 
by the ſpirited execution of that pleaſing verſiſier. 


Ver. 3. All but the king, &c.] Homer here with a very ſmall 
alteration repeats the verſes which begin the ſecond book: he intro- 
duces Agamemnon with the ſame pomp, as he did Jupiter: he 
aſcribes to the one the ſame watchfulneſs over men, as the other 
exerciſed over the Gods, and Jove and Agamemnon are the only 
perſons awake, while heaven and earth are aſleep, Euſtathius. P. 
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As when by light'nings Jove's ætherial pow'r 
Foretells the rattling hail, or weighty ſhow'r, 
Or ſends ſoft ſnows to whiten all the ſhore, 
Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar; 

By fits one flaſh ſucceeds as one expires, 

And heav'n flames thick with momentary fires. 
So burſting frequent from Atrides* breaſt, 17 
Sighs following ſighs his inward fears confeſt. 
Now o'er the fields, dejected, he ſurveys 
From thouſand 'Trojan fires the mounting blaze ; 


— 


Ver. 7. Or ſend ſoft ſucaut.] Scaliger's criticiſm againſt this 
paſſage, that it never lightens and ſnows at the ſame time, is ſut- 
ficiently refuted by experience. See Boſſu of the epic poem, lib. iii, 
c. 7. and Barnes's note on this place. ; 


Ver. 8. Or bids the brazen throat of «var ts war.] There is 
ſomething very noble and ſublime in this image; the waft jaws of 
war is an expreſſion that very poetically repreſents the voraciouſne!s 
of war, and gives us a lively idea of an infatiate monſter, Eu- 


ſtathius. P. 


Ver. 9. By fits one flaſh ſucceeds, & c.] It requires ſome ſxill 
in Homer to take the chief point of his ſimilitudes; he has often 
been miſunderſtood in that reſpect, and his compariſons have fre- 
quently been ſtrained to comply with the fancies of commentators, 
This compariſon which is brought to illuſtrate the frequency of 
Agamemnon's ſighs, has been uſually thought to repreſent in general 


the groans of the king ; whereas what Homer had in his view, was 
only the quick ſucceſſion of them, 1 


This beautiful explanatory couplet is ſolely due to the lively 
invention of the tranſlator, | 


Ver. 13. Now ver the fields, &c.] Ariſtotle anſwers a criticiſm 
of ſome cenſurers of Homer on this place. They aſked how it was 
that Agamemnon, ſhut up in his tent at the night, could ſee the 
Trojan camp at one view, and the fleet at another, as the poet re- 


X. 
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Hears in the paſſing wind their muſick blow, 15 
And marks diſtinct the voices of the foe. 

Now looking backwards to the fleet and coaſt, 
Anxious he ſorrows for th* endanger'd hoſt. 
He rends his hairs, in ſacrifice to Jove, 

And ſues to him that ever lives above: 20 


preſents it? It is, (ſays Ariſtotle) only a metaphorical manner of 
ſpeech ; te caſt one's eyes, means but 79 reflect upon, or to revolve in 
one's mind and that employed Agamemnon's thoughts in his tent, 


which had been the chief object of his eyes the day before. P. 


Moſt exactly, with this alteration: 
Now o'er the field, with panting heart, admires 
The mounting blaze from thouſand Trojan fires : 
had not the ſame rhyme too recently occurred. 
Our poet's note on this verſe is borrowed from Dacier. And, 
for my own part, I ſhould rather ſuppoſe, that Agamemnon, unable 


and unwilling to ſtcep, had left open the curtains of his tent, and 
actually ſaw the light from the Trojan fires, 


Ver. 15.] I would propoſe a diſtint 1 of the 
author: 
Hears in each paſſing gale the muſic blow 
Of Pipe aud lute, and tumult of the foe. 
Chapman's tranſlation of the paſſage pleaſes me : 


Admir'd the multitude of fires, that gilt the Phrygian ſhade, 
And heard the ſounds of fifes and ſhawmes, and tumults ſoldiers 
made. 


Ver. 17.] This is an impropriety of the tranſlator. Agamem- 
non could not look backwards, for he was at his ſhip, Thus? 


Now, as his eye ſurveys the fleet and coaſt —. 


Ver. 19. He rends his hairs in ſacrifice to Jove.] I know this 
action of Agamemnon has been taken only as a common expreſſion 
of grief, and ſo indeed it was rendered by Accius, as cited by Tully, 
Tuſ. Quæſt. I. iii. Scindens dolore identidem intonſam comam. But 
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Inly he groans; while glory and deſpair 
Divide his heart, and wage a doubtful war. 

A thouſand cares his lab' ring breaſt revolves; 
To ſeek ſage Neſtor now the chief reſolves, 
With him, in wholeſome counſels, to debate 25 
What yet remains to ſave th' afflicted ſtate. 
He roſe, and firſt he caſt his mantle round, 
Next on his feet the ſhining ſandals bound; 


whoever reads the context will, I believe, be of opinion, that 
Jupiter is mentioned here on no other account than as he was ap- 
plied to 1n the offering of theſe hairs, in an humble ſupplication to 
the offended Deity, who had ſo lately manifeſted his anger. F. 


Homer intends no more by this, than that Agamemnon tore his 
hair, as an expreſſion of grief, with his eyes directed in the mean 


time to Jupiter, as if complaining and entreating. But our poet 
found his notion in Chapman's tranſlation : 


He rent his haire up by the roots, as ſacrifice to Fove. 


Ver. 21.] We might diſpenſe with the ſuperfluities of inven- 


tion, and reſcind thus, without detriment to the paſſage, or treachery 


to the original: 


Deep groans his heart, a thouſand cares revolves; 
To ſeek ſage Neſtor 


Ver. 27. He roſe, and firſt he caſt his mantle round.] I fancy it 
will be entertaining to the reader, to obſerve how well the poet at 
all times ſuits his deſcriptions to the circumſtances of the perſons ; 
we muſt remember that this book continues the actions of one night; 
the whole army is now aſleep, and Homer takes this opportunity to 
give us a deſcription of ſeveral of his heroes ſuitable to their proper 
characters. Agamemnon, who is every where deſcribed as anxious 
for the good of his people, is kept awake by a fatherly care for 
their preſervation, Menelaus, for whoſe ſake the Greeks had ſuffered 
ſo greatly, ſhares all their misfortunes, and is reſtleſs while they are 
in danger. Neſtor, a provident, wiſe, old man, ſacrifices his reſt 
even in the extremity of age, ta his love for his country, Ulyſſes, 


t 
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A lion's yellow ſpoils his back conceal'd; 
His warlike hand a pointed jav'lin held. 30 
Meanwhile his brother, preſt with equal woes, 


Alike deny'd the gift of ſoft repoſe, 


a perſon next to Neſtor in wiſdom, is ready at the firſt fummons 
he finds it hard, while the Greeks ſuffer, to compoſe himſelf to 
ſleep, but is eafily awaked to march to their defence; but Diomed, 
who is every where deſcribed as a daring warriour, ſleeps uncon- 
cerned at the nearneſs of the enemy, and is not awaked without 
ſome violence: he is ſaid to be aſleep, but he ſleeps like a ſoldier 
in compleat arms, 


I could not peſs over ove circumſtance in this place in relation 
to Neſtor, It is a pleaſure to ſce what care the poet takes of his 
favourite counſellor : he deſcribes him lying in a ſoft bed, wraps 
him up in a warm cloak, to preſerve his age from the coldneſs of 
the night; but Diomed, a gallant young hero, ſleeps upon the 
ground in open air; and indeed every warriour 1s drefled in arms 
peculiar to that ſeaſon : the hide of a lion or leopard is what they 
all put on, being not to engage an enemy, but to meet their friends 
in council. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 29.] We fee nothing of the pictureſque imagery, preſented 
by the original, in this tranſlation, Though I heſitate at Mr, Cow- 
per's acceptation of the epithet u, his verſion, tho' ambiguous, 
has an elegance and propriety, which could not be exceeded: 


. o'er his ſhoulders, next, he threw 
Of ampleſt ſize a lion's tawny ſkin, 

That ſwept his footſteps, dappled o'er with blood ; 
Then took his ſpear. 


The vicious rhymes of our tranſlator might be mended thus, 
without any difficulty: 


A lion's yellow /poi/ his back enfolds; 
His warlike hand a pointed javelin holds. 


Ver. 31.] The literal ſenſe of Homer is not preſerved here. 1 
had made the following attempt at a faithful verſion; which points 
out alſo the proper conſtruction of the original, unobſerved by the 
editors: the rhymes, however, are not pure. 
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Laments for Greece; that in his cauſe before 
So much had ſuffer'd, and muſt ſuffer more. 
A leopard's ſpotted hide his ſhoulders ſpread ; 33 
A brazen helmet glitter'd on his head: 
Thus (with a jav'lin in his hand) he went 
To wake Atrides in the royal tent. 

Already wak'd, Atrides he deſcry'd, 

His armour buckling at his veſſel's fide. 
Joyful they met; the Spartan thus begun: 
Why puts my brother his bright armour on? 
Sends he ſome ſpy, amidſt theſe filent hours, 
To try yon*camp, and watch the Trojan pow'rs ? 
But ſay, what hero ſhall ſuſtain that taſk ? 
Such bold exploits uncommon courage aſk ; 
Guideleſs,alone,throughnight's dark ſhade to go, 
And *midſt a hoſtile camp explore the foe. 
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40 


45 


No leſs alarm his anxious brother held, 


(Since nor his eyes the hand of ſleep had ſeal'd) 
Leſt ills through him befall the Grecian hoſt, 
Who ſpacious ſeas, to war on Troy, had croſt. 


Ver, 38.] Our poet here ſuppreſſes a portion of his author, 
which may be repreſented thus: 


Great ſovereign of the Greeks : and, like a God, 
Receiv'd by them with reverential awe, 


Ver. 43. Sends he ſome ſpy, &c.] Menelaus in this place tarts 


a deſign, which is afterwards propoſed by Neſtor in council; the 


poet knew that the project would come with greater weight from 
the age of the one, than from the youth of the other ; and that the 


valiant would be ready to execute a deſign, which fo vencrable a 
counſellor had formed. Euſtathius. P. 
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To whom the king. In ſuch diſtreſs we ſtand, 


No vulgar counſels our affairs demand; 50 
Greece to preſerve, is now no eaſy part, 

But aſks high wiſdom, deep deſign, and art. 
For Jove averſe our humble pray'r denies, 
And bows his head to Hector's ſacrifice. 

What eye has witneſs'd, or what ear believ'd, 53 


In one great day, by one great arm atchiev'd, 
Such wond'rous deeds as Hector's hand has done, 
And we beheld, the laſt revolving ſun? 


— __y 


Ver. 53. Pray'r, chang'd from vows, of the firſt edition, 
becauſe b:wvs followed, 


Ver. 57. Such <vond*rous deeds as Hlector's hand, &c.] We hear 
Agamemnon in this place launching into the praiſes of a gallant 
enemy; but if any one think that he raiſes the actions of Hector 
too high, and ſets him above Achilles himſelf, this objection will 
vaniſh, if he conſiders that he commends him as the braveſt of 
mere men, but ſtill he is not equal to Achilles, who was deſcended 
from a Goddeſs, Agamemnon undoubtedly had Achilles in his 
thoughts when he ſays, 

Sprung from no God, &c, 


But his anger will not let him even name the man whom he thus 
obliquely praiſes. Euſtathius proceeds to obſerve, that the poet 
aſcribes the gallant exploits of Hector to his piety ; and had he not 
been favoured by Jove, he had not been thus victorious, 


He alſo remarks that there is a double tautology in this ſpeech of 
Agamemnon, as dhe and dA. v, pipmrgs fu ich, and t/a pete, 
This proceeds from the wonder which the king endeavours to ex- 
preſs at the greatneſs of Hector's actions: he labours to make his 
words anſwer the great idea he had conceived of them; and while 
his mind dwells upon the ſame object, he falls into the ſame man- 
ner of expreſſing it. This is very natural to a perſon in his cir- 


cumſtances, whoſe thoughts are as it were pent up, and ſtruggle for 
an utterance, 
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What honours the belov'd of Jove adorn! 59 
Sprung from no God, and of no Goddeſs born, 
Yet ſuch his acts, as Greeks unborn ſhall tell, 
And curſe the battle where their fathers fell. 
Now ſpeed thy haſty courſe along the fleet, 
There call great Ajax, and the prince of Crete; 
Ourſelf to hoary Neſtor will repair; 65 
To keep the guards on duty, be his care; 
(For Neſtor's influence beſt that quarter guides, 
Whoſe ſon with Merion, o'er the watch preſides.) 
To whom the Spartan: Theſe thy orders borne, 
Say ſhall I ſtay, or with diſpatch return? 0 
There ſhalt thou ſtay, (the king of men reply'd) 
Elſe may we miſs to meet, without a guide, 
The paths ſo many, and the camp ſo wide. 
Still, with your voice, the ſlothful ſoldiers raiſe, 
Urge by their father's fame, their future praiſe. 


Ver. 69.] The brevity, with which our tranſlator conduQs theſe 
ſhort ſpeeches and replies, is, in my opinion, judiciouſly adopted. 
On theſe occaſions, if the full meaning of the author be preſerved, 
and a perſpicuous connection, we loſe nothing but unintereſting 
phraſes; no elegances of fentiment, and no beauties of expreſſion, 


Ver. 73. The paths /o many, &c.] It is plain from this verſe, 
as well as from many others, that the art of fortification was in 
ſome degree of perfection in Homer's days: here are lines drawn, 
that traverſe the camp every way ; the ſhips are drawn up in the 
manner of a rampart, and fally ports made at proper diſtances, 
that they might without difficulty either retire or iſſue out, as the 
occaſion ſhould require. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 75-] This verſe, in my opinion, miſrepreſents the inten- 
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Forget we now our ſtate and lofty birth; 76 
Not titles here, but works, muſt prove our worth. 
To labour 1s the lot of man below ; 
And when Jove gave us life, he gave us woe. 
This ſaid, each parted to his ſev'ral cares; 80 
The king to Neſtor's ſable ſhip repairs ; 
The ſage protector of the Greeks he found 
Stretch'd in his bed with all his arms around; 
The various-colour'd ſcarf, the ſhield he rears, 
The ſhining helmet, and the pointed ſpears: 85 
The dreadful weapons of the warriour's rage, 
That, old in arms, diſdain'd the peace of age. 
Then leaning on his hand his watchful head, 
The hoary monarch rais'd his eyes, and ſaid, 89 
— 


tion of Homer; who means, that every man ſhould be called by his 
name, as a mark of familiarity, equality, and aftability in the ſpeaker. 
But our poet followed Dacier, and Ogilby: 


Bidding them mind their noble parentage ; 
who have the authority of Euſtathius on their fide, 


Ver. 76.] This alſo reſembles Ogilby: 


Wawving vain pride, let us no labour ſcorn, 


Ver. 80.] Ogilby adheres with much more cloſeneſs to the 
words of Homer, and may be read with patience : | 


His brother thus diſpatch'd, the general went 
Where Neſtor lay repoſing in his tent: 

Two ſpears, his corſlet, caſque, and glittering ſhield, 
And belt ſtood by, which in the bloudy field 

He alwaies wore, where-e'er he did engage, 

Not yet indulging ſtiff and feeble age. 

His arm ſupported his much honour'd head, 

When thus the hero to Atrides /aid. 
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What art thou, ſpeak, that on deſigns unknown, 
While others ſleep, thus range the camp alone; 
Seek*ſt thou ſome friend, or nightly centinel? 
Stand off, approach not, but thy purpoſe tell. 

O ſon of Neleus (thus the king rejoin'd) 
Pride of the Greeks, and glory of thy kind! g; 
Lo here the wretched Agamemnon ſtands, 
Th' unhappy gen'ral of the Grecian bands; 
Whom Jove decrees with daily cares to bend, 
And woes, that only with his life ſhall end! 99 


BOOK X, 


Ver. 92. Scek'ft thaw ſome friend, or nightly centinel“] It has 
been thought that Neſtor aſks this queſtion upon the account of his 
ſon Thraſymedes, who commanded the guard that night. He 
ſeems to be under ſome apprehenſion left he ſhould have remitted the 
watch. And it may alſo be gathered from this paſſage, that in thoſe 
times the uſe of the watch-word was unknown; becauſe Neſtor 
is obliged to croud ſeveral queſtions together, before he can learn 
whether Agamemnon be a friend or an enemy. The ſhortneſs of 
the queſtions agrees admirably with the occaſion upon which they 
were made; it being neceſſary that Neſtor ſhould be immediately 
informed who he was, that paſſed along the camp: if a ſpy, that 
he might ſtand upon his guard; if a friend, that he might not 
cauſe an alarm to be given to the army, by multiplying queſtions. 
Euſtathius, gn of 

Ver. 96. Lo here the wretched Agamemnon fland:,| Euſtathius 
obſerves, that Agamemnon here paints his diſtreſs in a very pathe- 
tical manner: while the, meaneſt ſoldier is at reſt, the general 
wanders about diſconfolate, and is ſuperiour now in nothing ſo 
much as in ſorrow : but this ſorrow proceeds not from a baſe abject 
ſpirit, but from a generous diſpoſition; he is not anxious for the 
loſs of his own glory, but for the ſufferings of his people: it is a 


noble ſorrow, and ſprings from a commendable tenderneſs and 
humanity. | P. 


Ver. 99.] In this brevity he follows Dacier: “ Jupiter I'a 


eondamae a des peines et a des travaux ſans nombre, et qui ne fint- 
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Scarcecan my knees theſe tremblinglimbs ſuſtain, 
And ſcarce my heart ſupport its load of pain. 
No taſte of ſleep theſe heavy eyes have known; 
Confus'd, and ſad, I wander thus alone, 
With fears diſtracted, with no fix'd deſign; 
And all my people's miſeries are mine. 105 
If ought of uſe thy waking thoughts ſuggeſt, 
(Since cares, like mine, deprive thy ſoul of reſt) 
Impart thy counſel, and aſliſt thy friend; 
Now let us jointly to the trench deſcend, 
At ev'ry gate the fainting guard excite, 110 
Tir'd with the toils of day and watch of night: 
Elſe may the ſudden foe our works invade, 
So near, and favour'd by the gloomy ſhade. 
To him thus Neſtor. "Truſt the pow'rs 


above, 
Nor think proud Hector's hopes confirm'd by 
Jove: 115 


* ront que par ſa mort. Ogilby and Chapman are not amiſs; of 
whom the Jatter is much more true to his original than our poet, 
and, for the ſake of variety, ſhall be preſented to the reader ; 


He anſwer'd ; O! Neleides, grave honour of our hoſt, 

"tis Agamemnon thou maiſt know; whom Jove afflicteth moſt 
Of all the wretched men that live; and will, whilft any breath 
Gives motion to my toiled lims, and beares me up from death. 

i walk the round thus, ſince {weet ſleepe, cannot incloſe mine eyes, 
Nor ſhut thoſe organs care breakes ope, for our calamities ; 

My feare is vchement for the Greeks, &c. 
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How ill agree the views of vain mankind, 

And the wile counſels of th* eternal mind? 

Audacious Hector, if the Gods ordain, 

That great Achilles riſe and rage again, 

What toils attend thee, and what woes remain ? 

Lo faithful Neſtor thy command obeys; 121 

The care is next our other chiefs to raiſe: 

Ulyſſes, Diomed we chiefly need; 

Meges for ſtrength, Oileus fam'd for ſpeed. 

Some other be diſpatch'd of nimbler feet, 12; 

To thoſe tall ſhips, remoteſt of the fleet, 

Where lye great Ajax and the king of Crete. 

To rouſe the Spartan I myſelt decree; 

Dear as he is to us, and dear to thee, 

Yet mult I tax his ſloth, that claims no ſhare 130 

With his great brother in his martial care: 

Him it behov'd to ev'ry chief to ſue, 

Preventing ev'ry part perform'd by you; 

For ſtrong neceſſity our toils demands, 134 

Claims all our hearts, and urges all our hands. 
To whom the king: With rev'rence we allow 

Thy juſt rebukes, yet learn to ſpare them now. 


Ver. 116.] This couplet is a mere interpolation by the fancy 
of the tranſlator, 


Ver. 128,] There is nothing in the original correſponding to 
this verſe alſo, 
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My gen'rous brother is of gentle kind, 


He ſeems remiſs, but bears a valiant mind; 139 
'Thro? too much def *rence to our ſovꝰreign {way, 
Content to follow when we lead the way. 

But now, our ills induſtrious to prevent, 

Long e'er the reſt, he roſe, and fought my tent. 
'Fhe chiets you nam'd, already, at his call, 
Prepare to meet us near the navy-wall 145 
Aſſembling there, between the trench and gates, 
Near the night-guards, our choſen council waits. 


Ver. 138. My gen'rous brother is of gentle hind. | Agamemnon 
is every where repreſented as the greateſt example of brotherly 
affection: and he at all times defends Menelaus, but never with 
more addreſs than now. Neſtor had accuſed Menelaus of floth ; 
the king is his advocate, but pleads his excuſe only in part: he 
does not entirely acquit him, becauſe he would not contradict ſo 
wiſe a man as Neſtor; nor does he condemn him, becauſe his 
brother at this time was not guilty ; but he very artfully turns the 
imputation of Neſtor to the praiſe of Menelaus; and affirms, that 
what might ſeem to be remiſſneſs in his character, was only a de- 
{rence to his authority, and that his ſeeming inactivity was but an 
unwillingneſs to act without command. Euſtathius. 2 


Ver. 139.] This is not from Homer, but Ogilby: 


Though he hath courage, and a prudent heart. 


And our poet's tranſlation bears but little ſimilitude to it's original, 
in ſome parts of this paſſage. The following attempt is faithful ; 


Oft he relaxes, and refufes toil ; 
Not from ſupineneſs, or a fottiſh mind, 
But me he views, and all my movements waits. 


Ver 143.] Exactly, thus: 
Before myſelf he roſe, and ſought my tent: 


and fo all our poet's predeceſſors. 
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BOOK X. 


Then none (ſaid Neſtor) ſhall his rule withſtand, 
For great examples juſtify command. 

With that, the venerable warriour roſe; 150 
The ſhining greaves his manly legs incloſe; 
His purple mantle golden buckles join'd, 
Warm with the ſofteſt wool, and doubly lin'd. 
Then ruſhing from his tent, he ſnatch'd in haſte 
His ſteely lance, that lighten'd as he paſt. 15; 
The camp he travers'd thro” the ſleeping croud, 
Stopp'd at Ulyfles* tent, and call'd aloud. 
Ulyſſes, ſudden as the voice was ſent, 
Awakes, ſtarts up, and iſſues from his tent. 159 


What new diſtreſs, what ſudden cauſe of fright, 
Thus leads you wand'ring in the filent night? 


Ver. 148.] Our tranſlator owes obligation to Chapman here: 


Why now, ſaid Neſtor, none will grudge, nor his juſt rule auithſtand; 
Examples make excitements ſtrong, and ſweeten a command: 


which compriſes the ſpirit, but nothing like the words, of his 
original. 


Ver. 150.] More conformably to his author, thus: 


Wich that, around his breaſt his coat he throws ; 
And ſhining ves his grateful feet encloſe, 


Ver. 1 55.] This is extravagant enough; and our poet forgot, 
I ſhould think, that all this paſt in the darkneſs of the night. Homer 
fays ſimply : 


Pointed with braſs, his ſturdy ſpear he took. 


The cafe is different in ver. 175, where the ſpears were fixed 


upright without the tent, and might reflect the blaze of the Trojan 
fires. 
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O prudent chief! (the Pylian ſage reply'd) 
Wiſe as thou art, be now thy wiſdom try'd: 
Whatever means of ſafety can be ſought, 
Whatever counſels can inſpire our thought, 16; 
Whatever methods, or to fly or fight; 

All, all depend on this important night! 

He heard, return'd, and took his painted ſhield ; 
Then join'd the chiefs, and follow*d thro' the field. 
Without his tent, bold Diomed they found, 170 
Allſheath'd inarms, his brave companions round: 
Each ſunk in ſleep, extended on the field, 

His head reclining on his boſſy ſhield. 


Ver. 162.] Scarcely a fingle feature of the original 1s preſerved 
in this addreſs by the tranſlator, Take a literal repreſentation of 
the paſſage : 


Neſtor, the reverend warrior, thus replied : 
Laertes' ſon divine, Ulyſſes ſage! 

Forbear diſpleaſure midſt ſuch woes of Greece. 
But come, ſome others rouſe we, whoſe advice 


May belt be taken, or to flee, or fight. 


Ver. 172.] Theſe rhymes occutred almoſt immediately above. 
Ogilby's verſion of this paſſage, which I ſhall give as it ſtands, a 
little correction would render leſs exceptionable than that of Pope 
on this occaſion ; 


Straight in he ſteps, and o'er his ſhoulders flings 
His glittering ſhield ; then marches with the kings; 
And all to Diomede together went, 

Who lay completely arm'd without his tent, 

His ſoldiers ſleeping round him in the fields, 

Their heads ſupported with their brazen ſhields. 


N 2 
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A wood of ſpears ſtood by, that fixt upright, 
Shot from their flaſhing points a quiv'ring light. 
A bull's black hide compos'd the hero's bed; 176 
A ſplendid carpet roll'd beneath his head. 
Then, with his foot, old Neſtor gently ſhakes 
Theſlumb'ring chief, and in theſe words awakes. 
Riſe, ſon of 'Tydeus! tothe brave and ſtrong 180 
Reſt ſeems inglorious, and the night too long. 


Ver. 174. A wood of ſpears ſtood by, &c.] The picture here 
given us of Diomed ſleeping in his arms, with his ſoldiers about 
him, and the ſpears ſticking upright in the earth, has a near re- 
ſemblance to that in the firſt book of Samuel, ch. xxvi. ver. 7. 
Saul lay ſleeping within the trench, and his ſpear ſtuck in the ground 
et his bolſter ; but Abner and the people lay round about him. PF. 


Ver. 175.] More faithfully to the original, and more charac- 
teriſtically of the circumſtance, thus: 


Shot, /ike Jove s light'ning, a pale gleam of light; 
as Chapman, with great judgement : 


caſt a reflection round, 
Like pallid light'nings thrown from Jove. 


Ver. 176.] Homer dictated, 
A wild bull's hide —— :; 
and, I ſuppoſe, our poet caſt his eye on Ogilby: 
A piece of row/'d-up arras propt his head; 
who conſulted Chapman: 


his royall head had ſtay 
On arras hangings, rolled up. 


Ver. 178. ] More faithfully, with theſe corrections: 


Then, with his foot, the rewerend Neſtor ſhakes 
The chief; and, ww theſe chiding words, awakes. 
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But ſleep*ſtthounow? when from yonꝰ hill the foe 
Hangs o'er the fleet, and ſhades our walls below? 


At this, ſoft ſlumber from his eyelids fled; 
The warriour ſaw the hoary chief, and ſaid, 185 
Wond'rous old man! whole ſoul no reſpite knows, 
Tho? years and honours bid thee ſeek repoſe. 
Let younger Greeks our ſleeping warriours wake; 
[II fits thy age theſe toils to undertake. 

My friend, (he anſwer'd) gen'rous is thy care, 190 
Theſe toils, my ſubjects and my ſons might bear, 


Ver. 182. From pon hill the foe, &c.] It is neceſſary, if we 
would form an exact idea of the battles of Homer, to carry in our 
minds the place where our action was fought, It will therefore be 
proper to enquire where that eminence ſtood, upon which the 
Trojans encamped this night, Euſtathius is inclinable to believe it 
was Callicolone (the ſituation of which you will find in the map of 
Homer's battles) but it will appear from whatDolon ſays, ver. 487, 
(of Hector's being encamped at the monument of Ilus) that this 
eminence muſt be the Tumulus on which that monument was ſituate, 
and ſo the old ſcholiaſt rightly explains it. P. 


Ver. 186.] No editor, or tranſlator, appears to have caught 
the genuine ſpirit of Diomed's reply to Neſtor, There is a degree 
of vexation and peeviſhneſs conſpicuous throughout, ariſing partly 
from this ſudden interruption of his reſt, and a mortification from 
being outdone in vigilance and aRivity by ſo old a man, I will 
endeavour to repreſent the original, agreeably to my own notion of 
it, in a plain tranſlation : 


Reſtleſs old man! thy toils no reſpite know : 

And are there then no younger Greeks than thee 
To go this round, and wake the lumbering chiefs ? 
Are theſe the wiſe contrivances of age ? 
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Their loyal thoughts and pious love conſpire 
To eaſe a ſov'reign, and relieve a fire. 


But now the laſt deſpair ſurrounds our hoſt ; 
No hour muſt paſs, no moment muſt be loſt; 195 


Each ſingle Greek, in this concluſive ſtrife, 

Stands on the ſharpeſt edge of death or life: 

Yet if my years thy kind regard engage, 

Employ thy youth as I employ my age; 

Succeed to theſe my cares, and rouſe the reſt; 200 

He ſerves me moſt, who ſerves his country beſt. 
This ſaid, the hero o'er his ſhoulders flung 

A lion's ſpoils, that to his ankles hung; 

Then ſeiz d his pond'rous lance, and ſtrode along. 


Ver. 194. But now the laſt deſpair ſurrounds our Heft.] The 
different behaviour of Neſtor upon the ſame occaſion, to different 
perſons, is worthy obſervation. Agamemnon was under a concern 
and dejection of ſpirit from the danger of his army: to raiſe his 
courage, Neſtor gave him hopes of ſucceſs, and repreſented the 
ſtate of affairs in the moſt favourable view. But he applies himſelf 
to Diomed, who is at all times enterpriſing and incapable of deſpair, 
in a far different manner: he turns the darkeſt fide to him, and gives 
the worſt proſpect of their condition. This conduct (ſays Euſta- 
thius) ſhews a great deal of prudence : it is the province of wif. 
dom to encourage the diſheartened with hopes, and to qualify the 
ſorward courage of the dating with fears; that the valour of the 
one may not fink through deſpair, nor that of the other fly out into 
raſhneſs, | of 


Ver. 201.] This verſe is mere interpolation, and an interpola- 
tion without merit, and moſt unworthy of the former part of this 
ſpeech, which is finely tranſlated, This attempt is more faithful 
to Homer: | | 

Succeed to theſe my cares, and infant run 


To rouſe /avift Ajax and bold Phyleus' ſon. 
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Meges the bold, with Ajax fam'd for ſpeed, 205% 


The warriorrous'd, and to th* entrenchments led. 
And nov the chiefs approach the nightly guard; 
A wakeful ſquadron, each in arms prepar'd: 
Th' unweary' d watch theirliſt'ning leaders keep, 
And couching cloſe, repel invading ſleep. 210 
So faithful dogs their fleecy charge maintain, 
With toil protected from the prowling train; 


Ver. 207. And now the chiefs approach the nightly guard.] It is 
uſual in poetry to paſs over little circumſtances, and carry on the 
greater. Menelaus in this book was ſent to call ſome of the leaders; 
the poet has too much judgment to dwell upon the trivial particulars 
of his performing his meſſage, but lets us know by the ſequel that 
he had performed it. It would have clogged the poetical narration 
to have told us how Menelaus waked the heroes to whom he was 
diſpatched, and had been but a repetition of what the poet had fully 
deſcribed before : he therefore (ſays the ſame author) drops theſe 
particularities, and leaves them to be ſupplied by the imagination 
of the reader, It is ſo in painting, the painter does not always 
draw at the full length, but leaves what is wanting to be added by 
the fancy of the beholder. F. 


Ver. 209.] The epithet /ifening, which has no counterpart in 
the Greek, our poet derived from an interpolation of Chapman's ; 
But waking and in armes, gave eare 79 everie loweſt ſcund. 


Ver. 211. So faithful dogs, &c.] This ſimile is in all its parts 
juſt to the deſcription it is meant to illuſtrate. The dogs repreſent 


the watch, the flock the Greeks, the fold their camp, and the wild 


beaſt that invades them, Hector. The place, poſture, and circum- 
ſtance, are painted with the utmoſt life and nature. 


Euſtathius takes notice of one particular in this deſcription, 
which ſhews the. manner in which their centinels kept the guard, 
The poet tells us that they /at down ewith their arms in their hands, 
I think that this was not ſo prudent a method as is now uſed it 
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184 HOMER' ILIAD. BOOK x. 
When the gaunt lioneſs, with hunger bold, 


Springs from the mountains tow'rd the guarded 


fold: 
Thro* breaking woods her ruſtling courſe they 
hear ; 215 


Loud, and more loud, the clamours ſtri ke their ear 
Of hounds and men; they ſtart, they gaze around, 
Watch ev'ry ſide, and turn to ev'ry ſound. 


Thus watch'd the Grecians, cautious of ſurpriſe, 
Each voice, each motion, drew their ears and eyes; 
Each ſtep of paſſing feet increas'd th' affright ; 
And hoſtile Troy was ever full in ſight. 222 
Neſtor with joy the wakeful band ſurvey'd, 
And thus accoſted thro' the gloomy ſhade. 


"Tis well, my ſons! your nightly cares employ ; 
Elſe muſt our hoſt become the ſcorn of Troy. 225 


being almoſt impoſſible for a man that ſtands, to drop aſleep, whereas 
one that is ſeated, may eaſily be overpowered by the fatigue of a 
long watch. E. 


Ver. 213.] Homer ſays in general @ wid beaſt; but our poet 
found a lian in Dacier, and Ogilby, whoſe veriion, ſparingly cor- 
reed, is very laudable; _ 

Like truſty dogs, Who guard the bleating folds, 
When, from the hills deicending to the woulds, 
A lian roars : loud clamours 79 the ſkies 

Of heunds and hunters in confuſton riſe. 


Ver. 222.] This appears to me a very feeble and inſipid line, 
nor is it faithful to it's original, I would propoſe, 


Alarms inceſſant fill'd that woefull night; 
which 1s ſome {aint image of an expreſſion in the Greek. 
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Watch thus, and Greece ſhall live —the hero 
{ſaid ; 

Then o'er the trench the following chieftains led. 

His ſon, and god-like Merion march'd behind, 


(For theſe the princes to their council join'd) 230 
The trenches paſt, th' aſſembled kings around 
; In filent ſtate the confiſtory crown'd. 


A place there was, yet undefil'd with gore, 
; The ſpot where Hector ſtop'd his rage before; 
F When night deſcending, from his vengeful hand 
Repriev'd the relicks of the Grecian band: 236 
2 (The plain beſide with mangled corpſewas ſpread, 
And all his progreſs mark'd by heaps of dead.) 


Ver. 228. Then o'er the trench the following chieftains led.] The 
reaſon why Neſtor does not open the council within the trenches, 
was with a deſign to encourage the guards, and thoſe whom he in- 
tended to ſend to enter the Trojan camp. It would have appeared 
unreaſonable to ſend others over the entrenchments upon a hazardous 
as enterpriſe, and not to have dared himſelf to ſet a foot beyond them. 

2 This alſo could not fail of inflaming the courage of the Grecian 
| ſpies, who would know themſelves not to be far from aſſiſtance, 
while ſo many of the princes were paſſed over the ditch as well as 
they, Euſtathius. 4 


= 


Ver. 232.] Our poet is very fond of uſing the word crown, 
more, I fear, for it's rhiming convenience, than it's peculiar ſigni- 
kcance, on ſome occaſions, I would propoſe the ſubſtitution of the 
tollowing couplct : 

The trenches paſt , the ſovereign chieftains wait, 


Each in his ſtation fix'd, the grave debate. 
ne, 


Ver. 237.] This diſtich is a mere unauthoriſed ſuperfluity, 
weakens the torce of the paſſage by a ſpecification, rendered unne- 
ceſſary by the preceding verſes, and would be well reſcinded from 
the verſion, 
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There ſat the mournful kings: when Neleus* ſon 
The council opening, in theſe words begun. 240 
Is there (faid he) a chief ſo greatly brave, 

His life to hazard, and his country ſave ? 
Lives there a man, who ſingly dares to go 
To yonder camp, or ſeize ſome ſtraggling foe ? 


Ver. 241. I. there (ſaid he) a chief fo greatly brave ?] Neſtor 
propoſes his deſign of ſending ſpies into the Trojan army with a 
great deal of addreſs : he begins with a general ſentence, and will 
not chooſe any one hero, for fear of diſguſting the reſt : had Neſtor 
named the perſon, he would have paid him a compliment that was 
ſure to be attended with the hazard of his life ; and that perſon 
might have believed that Neſtor expoſed him to a danger, which 
his honour would not let him decline; while the reſt might have re- 
ſented ſuch a partiality, which would have ſeemed to give the pre- 
ference to another before them. It therefore was wiſdom in Neſtor 
to propoſe the deſign in general terms whereby all the gallant men 
that offered themſelves ſatisfied their honour, by being willing to 
ſhare the danger with Diomed ; and it was no diſgrace to be left be- 
hind, after they had offered to hazard their lives for their country, 
Euſtathius, P. 


Ver. 243.] Our poet ſeems to have profited by Ogilby: 
Durſt venture to the Trojan camp 10 go, 
And by ſurprize bring in ſome ftraggling fue: 
who might have an eye on Chapman: 


if any /fraggling mate 
He can /urpri/ſe. 


Ver. 244. Or ſeize ſome ftraggling foe 3 It is worthy obſerva- 
tion with how much caution Neſtor opens this deſign, and with 
how much courage Diomed accepts it. Neſtor forms it with 
coolneſs, but Diomed embraces it with warmth and reſolution. 
Neſtor only propoſes that ſome man would approach the ene- 
my and intercept ſome ſtraggling Trojan, but Diomed offers to 
penetrate the very camp. Neſtor was afraid leſt no one ſhould 
undertake it: Diomed overlooks the danger, and preſents himſelf, 
as willing to march againſt the whole army of Troy, Euſtathius, P. 
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Or favour'd by the night, approach ſo near, 243 

Their ſpeech, their counſels, and deſigns to hear? 

If to beſiege our navies they prepare, 

Or 'Troy once more muſt be the ſeat of war? 

This could he learn, and to our peers recite, 

And paſs unharm'd the dangers of the night; 250 

What fame were his thro? all ſucceeding days, 

While Phoebus ſhines, or men have tongues to 

praiſe ? 

What gifts his grateful country would beſtow ? 

What muſt not Greece to her deliv'rer owe? 

A ſable ewe each leader ſhould provide, 255 

With each a fable lambkin by her ſide; 

At ev'ry rite his ſhare ſhould be increas'd, 

And his the foremoſt honours of the feaſt. 
Fear held them mute: alone, untaught to fear, 


Tydides ſpoke The man you ſeek, is here. 260 


Ver. 247.] This line very ill exhibits the ſenſe of Homer, 1 
would propoſe, as preferable for fidelity, this couplet: 


If they prepare our navies to deſtroy, 
Or, fuſh'd with conqueſt, a return to Troy. 


Ver. 252.] T ſhall attempt a nearer approximation to the 
Greek by this turn of expreſſion : 


How heaven's vaſt concave would reſound his praiſe ! 


Ver. 257.] A little correction makes Ogilby elegant at this 
paſſage: 


At each glad meeting, and each public feaſt, 
His a prime ſtation, he an honour'd gueſt, 
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Thro'yon' black camps to bend mydang'rous way, 
Some God within commands, and I obey. 

But let ſome other choſen warrior join, 

To raiſe my hopes, and ſecond my deſign. 

By mutual confidence, and mutual aid, 265 
Great deeds are done, and great diſcov'ries made; 
The wiſe new prudence from the wiſe acquire, 
And one brave hero tans another's fire. 

Contending leaders at the word aroſe ; 

Each gen'rous breaſt with emulation glows: 276 
So brave a taſk each Ajax ſtrove to thare, 

Bold Merion ſtrove, and Neſtor's valiant heir; 


Ver. 262.] His author dictates, 
My heart within commands : 


nor can I deviſe what ſhould induce him to deviate from his author, 
unleſs a paſſage of Virgil, which the congenital circumſtances might 
naturally preſent to his mind, led to this alteration ; En. ix. 184. 


Dine hunc ardorem mentibus addunt, 
Euryale, an ſua cuique Deus fit dira cupido ? 


Ver 267.] This is very elegant and ingenious, but ſcarcely 
comes up to the purport of his author, I cannot expect much ap- 
probation from the reader in ſuch a conteſt; and it 1s infinitely 
more eaſy to deſery a fault, than to accompliſh an improvement. 


Alone, though Wiſdom's ſelf the breaſt inſpire, 


Slow is our wit, and Janguid is our fire. 


Ogilby, with ſome correction, is even poetical and dignified ; and 
our poet ſeems to have conſulted his tranſlation ; 


When two zrited form ſome bold empriſe, 

Their hopes are ftrengthen'd, and their ſpirits riſe : 
But one, though iſe, and wers'd in every art, 
Finds feeble hands, and a miſgiving heart, 


Jo 


1d 
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The Spartan wiſh'd the ſecond place to gain, 
And great Ulyſſes wiſh'd, nor wiſh'd in vain. 
Then thus the king of men the conteſt ends: 275 
Thou firſt of warriors, and thou beſt of friends, 
Undaunted Diomed ! what chief to join 
In this great enterpriſe, is only thine. 
Juſt be thy choice, without affection made; 
To birth, or office, no reſpect be paid: 280 
Let worth determine here. The Monarch ſpake, 
And inly trembled for his brother's ſake. 
Then thus (the god-like Diomed rejoin'd) 
My choice declares the impulſe of my mind. 


Ver. 274.] This verſe anticipates, and, I think, improperly, 
the ſucceeding narrative: nor is it conſonant to the original, "Thus ? 


Famed far his 8 the Spartan fought 20 g, 
Ulyſſes, ever went'rous on the foe. 


Ver 280. To birth, or office, no re/þe& be paid. | Euſtathius re- 
marks, that Agamemnon artfully ſteals away his brother from 
danger; the fondneſs he bears to him makes him think him un- 
equal to ſo bold an enterpriſe, and preter his fafety to his glory, 
He farther adds, that the Poet intended to condemn that faulty 
modeſty which makes one ſometimes prefer a nobleman before a 
perſon of real worth. To be greatly born is an happineſs, but no 


merit ; whereas perſonal virtues ſhew a man worthy of that great- 
neſs to which he is not born, 


It appears from hence, how honourable it was of old to go upon 
theſe parties by night, or undertake thoſe offices which are now 
only the taſk of common ſoldiers. Gideon in the book of Judges 
(as Dacier obſerves) goes as a ſpy into the camp of Midian, 
though he was at that time General of the Iſraelites. . 


He treads in the ſteps of Dacier: Mais que la reſpect pour la 
naiſſance, pour la dignité, ni pour le rang, ne regle pas ce choix.“ 
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How can I doubt, while great Ulyſſes ſtands 28; 

To lend his counſels, and aſſiſt our hands? 

A chief, whoſe ſafety is Minerva's care; 

So fam'd, fo dreadful, in the works of war: 

Bleſt in his conduct, I no aid require; 289 

Wiſdom like his might paſs thro' flames of fire. 
It fits thee not, before theſe chiefs of fame, 

(Reply'd the ſage) to praiſe me, or to blame: 

Praiſe from a friend, or cenſure from a foe, 

Are loſt on hearers that our merits know. 


Ver. 289, Bleſi in his conduct.] There required ſome addreſs in 
Diomed to make his choice without offending the Grecian Princes ; 
each of them might think it an indignity to be refuſed ſuch a 
place of honour, Diomed therefore chooſes Ulyſſes, not becauſe 
he is braver than the reſt, but becauſe he is wiſer. This part of 
his character was allowed by all the leaders of the army; and none 
of them thought 1t a diſparagement to themſelves as they were men 
of valour, to ſee the firſt place given to Ulyſſes in point of wiſdom. 
No doubt but the Poet, by cauſing Diomed to make his choice, 
intended to inſinuate that valour ought always to be tempered with 
wiſdom ; to the end that what is deſigned with prudence may be 
executed with reſolution, Euſtathius, 


Ver. 291.] Chiefs of fame ſeems an expreſſion for rhyme rather 
than elegance; and there is too much prolixity for his original. 
Ogilby is better, or might eaſily be made fo, Take him without 
alteration ; 


Then ſaid Ulyſſes ; Praiſe me not, nor blame; 
Well know the Grecian Princes what I am. 


Ver. 292. It fits thee not, to praiſe me or to blame.] "The mo- 
deſty of Ulyſſes in this paſſage is very remarkable; though un- 
doubtedly he deſerved to be praiſed, yet he interrupts Diomed 
rather than he would be a hearer of his own commendation. What 
Diomed ſpoke in praiſe of Ulyſſes, was uttered to juſtify his choice 
of him to the leaders of the army; otherwiſe the praiſe he had 
given him, would have been no better than flattery, Euſtathius, P. 
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But let us haſte Night rolls the hours away, 29g 
The red' ning orient ſhews the coming day, 

The ſtars ſhine fainter on th' ætherial plains, 
And of Night's empire but a third remains. 


Thus having ſpoke, with gen'rous ardour preſt, 


In arms terrific their huge limbs they dreſt. zoo 
A two-edg'd falchion Trahſymed the brave, 
And ample buckler, to Tydides gave: 


Ver. 295, — — MNight rolls the hours away, 

T he ftars ſhine fainter on th' @therial plains, 

And of Night's empire but à third remains. | 
It has been objected that Ulyſſes is guilty of a threefold tautology, 
when every word he uttered ſhews the neceſſity of being conciſe : 
if the night was nigh ſpent, there was the leſs time to loſe in tau- 
tologies. But this is ſo far from being a fault, that it is a beauty: 
Ulyſſes dwells upon the ſhortneſs of the time before the day appears, 
in order to urge Diomed to the greater ſpeed in proſecuting the 
deſign, Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 297.] Homer ſays, the ftars are far advanced : but our 
poet was often in haſte, and contented himſelf with the triteſt 
thoughts in preference to the characteriſtic proprieties of his author, 
on too many occaſions, 


Ver. 298. But a third remains, ] One ought to take notice with 
how much exactneſs Homer proportions his incidents to the time of 
action: theſe two books take up no more than the compaſs of one 
night; and his deſign could not have been executed in any other 
part of it, The Poet had before told us, that all the plain was 
enlightened by the fires of Troy, and conſequently no ſpy could 
paſs over to their camp, till they were almoſt ſunk and extin- 
guiſhed, which could not be till near the morning. 

It is obſervable that the poet divides the night into three parts ; 
from whence we may gather, that the Græcians had three watches 
during the night: the firſt and ſecond of which were over, when 


Diomed and Ulyſſes ſet out to enter the enemy's camp. Euſta- 
thius, 


Ver, 301. A two edg'd falchion Thraſymed the brave, &c.] It 


192 HOMER's ILIAD. Book x, 
Then in a leathern helm he cas'd his head, 


Short of its creſt, and with no plume o'erſpread : 
(Such as by youths unus'd to arms, are worn; zoß 
No ſpoils enrich it, and no ſtuds adorn. ) 

Next him Ulyſſes took a ſhining ſword, 

A bow and quiver, with bright arrows ſtor'd: 
A well-prov'd caſque, with leather braces bound 


(Thy gift Meriones) his temples crowned; 316 


is a very impertinent remark of Scaliger, that Diomed ſhould not 
have gone from bis tent without a ſword, The expedition he now 
goes upon could not be foreſeen by him at the time he roſe : he 
was awaked of a ſudden, and ſent in haſte to call ſome of the 
princes :; beſides, he went but to council, and even then carried his 
ſpear with him, as Homer had already informed us. I think if one 
were to ſtudy the art of cavilling, there would be more occaſion to 
blame Virgil for what Scaliger praiſes him, giving a ſword to Eury- 
alus, when he had one before. Afr. ix. v. 303. P. 


Ver. 303. Then in à leathern helm.] It may not be improper 
to obſerve how contormably to the deſign the poet arms theſe two 
heroes: Ulyſſes has a bow and arrows, that he might be able to 
wound the enemy at diitance, and fo retard his flight till he could 
overtake him; and, for fear of a diſcovery, Diomed is armed with 


an helmet of leather, that the glittering of it might not betray him, 
Euſtathius. 


There is ſome reſemblance in this whole ſtory to that of Niſus 
and Euryalus in Virgil: and as the heroes are here ſucceſsful, and 
in Virgil unfortunate, it was perhaps as great an inſtance of Virgil's 
judgment to deſcribe the unhappy youth in a glittering helmet, 
which occaſioned his diſcovery, as it was in Homer to arm his ſuc- 
ceſsful one 1n the contrary manner. P, 


Ver. 309. 4 well-prov'd caſgue.| Mr. Barnes has a pretty remark 
on this place, that it was probably from this deſcription, 72: 
&g, that the ancient painters and tragick poets conſtantly repre- 
ſented Ulyſſes with the Pileus on his head ; but this particularly 
could not be preſerved with any grace in the tranſlation. 


Ver. 310, ] This is a ſmall inaccuracy : he ſhould have written, 
Thy gifts, Meriones, 
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Soft wool within; without, in order ſpread, 

A boar's white tecth grinn'd horrid o'er his head. 
This from Amyntor, rich Ormenus? ſon, 
Autolychus by fraudful rapine won, 

And gave Amphidamas ; from him the prize 315 
Molus receiv'd, the pledge of ſocial ties; 

The helmet next by Merion was poſſeſs'd, 
And now Ulyſſes' thoughtful temples preſs'd. 
Thus ſheath'd in arms, the council they forſake, 
And dark thro” paths oblique their progreſs take. 
Juſt then, in ſign ſhe favour'd their intent, 322 
A long-wing'd heron great Minerva ſent : 


— 


Ver. 311 ] Thus Dryden, Zn. xi. 100): 


His helm a wolf, whoſe gaping jaws were ſpread 
A covering for his cheeks, and griun'd around his head, 


Ver. 313. This from Amyntor, c.] The ſucceſſion of this 
helmet deſcending from one hero to another, is imitated by Virgil 
in the ſtory of Niſus and Euryalus ; 


« Euryalus phaleras Rhamnetis, & aurea bullis 

“ Cingula; Tiburti Remulo ditiflimus olim 

« Quz mittit dona, hoſpitio cam jungeret abſens 
K Cxdicus; ille ſuo moriens dat habere nepoti: 
© Pcſt mortem bello Rutuli pugnaque potiti. 


It was anciently a cuſtom to make theſe military preſents to brave 
adventurers, So Jonathan in the firſt book of Samuel, fript himjelf 
of the robe that avas upon him, and gave it ta David; and his gar- 
ments, even ta his ſavord, and his beau, and his girdle, Ch, xvuii. 
v. 4. P. 
Our poet follows the vicious guantity of Chapman, 
When he laid waſte Amyntor's houſe, that was Ormenus? ſonne, 


Ver. 320.] This line is an interpolation of the tranſlator, 
VOL, 111, O 
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This thoꝰ ſurrounding ſhades obſcur'd their view, 
Bytheſhrill clangand whiſtling wings they knew. 
As from the right ſhe ſoar'd, Ulyſſes pray'd, 325 
Hail'd the glad omen, and addreſs'd the maid. 
O daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 
Th*avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield! 
O thou! for ever preſent in my way, 
Who, all my motions, all my toils ſurvey! 3;: 
Safe may we pals beneath the gloomy ſhade, 
Safe by thy ſuccour to our ſhips convey'd; 


Ver. 326. Ulyſſes Hail d the glad omen.) This paſſage ful. 
ficiently juſtifies Diomed for his choice of Ulyſſes : Diomed, who 
was moſt renowned for valour, might have given a wrong inter- 
pretation to this omen, and ſo have been diſcouraged from proceeding 
in the attempt, For though 1t really ſignified, that as the bird was 
not ſeen, but only heard by the ſound of its wings, ſo they ſhould 
not be diſcovered by the Trojans, but perform actions which all 
Troy ſhould hear with ſorrow ; yet on the other hand it might 
imply, that as they diſcovered the bird by the noiſe of its wings, ſo 
they ſhould be betrayed by the noiſe they ſhould make in the Trojan 
army. The reaſon why Pallas does not ſend the bird that is ſacred 
to herſelf, but the heron, is becauſe it 1s a bird of prey, and denoted 
that they ſhould ſpoil the Trojans. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 330.] This is ungrammatical, for ſurveyeſt. I would propoſe: 
Thou, who ſurvey'ſt my ſteps, wheree'er I go, 
And guard'ſt in dangers, now thy favour ſhew ; 

in which attempt more fidelity at leaſt to the author is conſpicuous, 


Ver. 331.] The remainder of this addreſs is a very prolix and 
a very obſcure repreſentation of his original. Ogilby is accurate, 
but deſtitute of elegance and elevation. The following effort has 
not much to recommend it, but perfect fidelity : 


Grant a return; grant glory may accrue 
From ſome atchievement, which our foes ſhall rue. 


and 
ate, 


has 
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And let ſome deed this ſignal night adorn, 
To claim the tears of Trojans yet unborn. 
Then god- like Diomed preferr'd his pray'r: 335 
Daughter of Jove, unconquer'd Pallas! hear. 
Great queen of arms, whoſe favour Tydeus won, 
As thou defend'ſt the ſire, defend the ſon. 
When on ÆEſopus' banks the banded pow'rs 
Of Greece he left, and ſought the 'Thebantow'rs, 
Peace was his charge; receiv'd with peaceful 
ſhow, 341 


He went a legate, but return'd a foe: 
Then help'd by thee, and cover'd by thy ſhield, 
He foughtwith numbers, and made numbersyield. 
So now be preſent, Oh celeſtial maid! 345 
So {till continue to the race thine aid! 


A youthful ſteer ſhall fall beneath the ſtroke, 


Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke, 
Withample forchead, and with ſpreading horns, 
Whole taper tops refulgent gold adorns. 350 


Ver. 338.] Properly defended}R. 


Ver. 343.] This is not atteative to the language of it's original, 
Let the reader accept my own attempt at greater accuracy: 
With thee, great Goddeſs, and thy gracious aid 
Illuſtrious feats his valiant arm diſplaid. 
If thou my kind protectreſs now appear, 
To thee be ſacriſic'd a youthful ſteer, 
Unyok'd, of ample front: whoſe ſpreading horns 
An ambient plate of ductile gold adorns. 
And our poet probably caſt an eve on Ogilby: 


And gild her /preading horns with beaten gold. 


. 
1 
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The heroes pray*d, and Pallas from the ſkies, 
Accords their vow, ſucceeds their enterpriſe. 
Now, like two lions panting for the prey, 
With deathful thoughts they trace the dreary way, 
Throꝰ the black horrours of th* enſanguin'd plain, 
Throꝰ duſt, thro* blood, o'er arms, and hills of 

{lain. 356 

Nor leſs bold Hector, and the ſons of Troy, 

On high deſigns the wakeful hours employ ; 


Ver. 356. Thro' duſt, thro Blond, & c.] Nenophon (ſays Euſta- 
thius) has imitated this paſſage ; but what the poet gives us in one 
line, the hiftorian protracts into ſeveral ſentences, Exe di Hunter v 
lud xn, cep R do, 2 ory YH cl “ ,,, Kc. When the 
* battle was over, one might behold through the whole extent of 
e the field, the ground dyed red with blood, the bodies of friends 
* and enemies ſtretched over each other, the ſhields pierced, the 
e {pears broken, and the drawn ſwords, ſome ſcattered on the 
« earth, ſome plunged in the bodies of the ſlain, and ſome yet 
*« praſped in the hands of the ſoldiers,” P. 


Ver. 357. Nor leſs bold Hector, &c.] It is the remark of 
Euſtathius, that Homer ſends out the Trojan ſpy in this place in a 
very different manner from the Grecian ones before, Having been 
very particular in deſcribing the council of the Greeks, he avoid: 
tiring the reader here with parallel circumſtances, and paſſes it in 
general terms, In the firſt, a wiſe old man propoſes the adventure 
with an air of deference ; in the ſecond, a brave young man with 
an air of authority, "The one promiſes a ſmall gift, but very 
honourable and certain; the other a great one, but uncertain, and 
leſs honourable, becauſe it is given as a reward, So that Diomed 
and Ulyſſes are inſpired with the love of glory. Dolon is poſſeſſed 
with a thirſt of gain: they proceed with a ſage and circumſpect 
valour, he with raſhneſs and vanity; they go in conjunction, he 
alone; they croſs the fields out of the road, he follows the common 
track, In all there 1s a contraſt that is admirable, and a moral that 
ſtrikes every reader at firſt fight, | P. 
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Th' aſſembled peers their lofty chief inclos'd; 
Who thus the counſels of his breaſt propos'd. 360 


What glorious man, for high attempts prepar'd, 
Dares greatly venture for a rich reward? 


Of yonder fleet a bold diſcov'ry make, 

What watch they keep, and what reſolves they 
take? 

If now ſubdu'd they meditate their flight, 365 

And ſpent with toil neglect the watch of night? 

His be the chariot that ſha]! pleaſe him moſt, 

Of all the plunder of the vanquiſh'd hoſt; 

His the fair ſteeds that all the reſt excel, 


And his the glory to have ſerv'd fo well. 370 


A youth there was among the tribes of 'Troy, 
Dolon his name, Eumedes' only boy. 


Ver. 371.] More agreeably to the words of Homer, thus: 


The Trojans all were mute; when forward came 
Thy ſon, Eumedes! Dolon was his name. 


Ver. 372. Dolon his name.] It is ſcarce to be conceived with 
what conciſeneſs the poet has here given us the name, the fortunes, 
the pedigree, the ofice, the ſhape, the ſwiftneſs of Dolon, 
He ſeems to have been eminent for nothing ſo much as for his 
wealth, though undoubtedly he was by place one of the firſt rank in 
Troy: Hector ſummons him to this aſſembly amongſt the chiefs of 
Troy; nor was he unknown to the Greeks, for Diomed immediately 
after he had ſeized him, calls him by his name. Perhaps being an 


herald, he had frequently paſſed between the armies in the execution 
of his office. 


The ancients obſerved upon this place, that it was the office of 
Dolon which made him offer himſelf to Hector. The ſacred 
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(Five girls beſide the rev'rend herald told) 
Rich was the ſon in braſs, and rich in gold; 
Not bleſt by nature with the charms of face, 375 
But ſwift of foot, and matchleſs in the race. 
Hector! (he ſaid) my courage bids me meet 
This high atchievement, and explore the fleet: 
But firſt exalt thy ſcepter to the ſkies, 


And ſwear to grant me the demanded prize; 380 


character gave him hopes that they would not violate his perſon, 
ſhould he happen to be taken; and his riches he knew were ſufficient 
to purchaſe his liberty; beſides all which advantages, he had hopes 


from his ſwiſtneſs to eſcape any purſuers. Euſtathius. 5 


Ver. 375. Nat bleſt by nature with the charms of face.] The 
original is, 
05 904 701 840g WE 477 , * wecdubung. 


Which ſome ancient criticks thought to include a contradiction, 
becauſe the man who is ill-ſhaped can hardly be ſwift in running; 
taking the word «9% as applicd in general to the air of the whole 
perſon. But Ariſtotle acquaints us that word was as proper in 
regard to the face only, and that it was uſual with the Cretans 
to call a man with a handſome face, «04945, So that Dolon might 
want a good face, and yet be well-ſhaped enough to make an 
excellent racer. Poet, c. 26. 1 


This note is taken from Dacier. 


Ver. 380. Swear ie grant me, &c.] It is evident from this 
whole narration, that Dolon was a man of no worth cr co urage; 
his covetouſneſs ſeems to be the ſole motive of his undertaking this 
exploit : and whereas Diomed neither deſired any reward, nor when 
promiſed required any aſſurance of it; Dolon demands an oath, and 
will not truſt the promiſe of Hector; he every where diſcovers a baſe 
ſpirit, and by the ſequel it will appear, that this vain boaſter inſtead 


of diſcovering the army of the enemy, becomes a traitor to his own. 
Euſtathius | P. 
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Th' immortal courſers, and the glitt'ring car, 
That bear Pelides thro? the ranks of war. 
Encourag'd thus no idle ſcout I go, 
Fulfil thy wiſh, their whole intention know, 
Ev*n to the royal tent purſue my way, 385 
And all their counſels, all their aims betray. 
The chief then heav'd the golden ſcepter high, 
Atteſting thus the monarch of the ſky. 


Ver. 381. Th' immortal courſers, and the glittering car.] Hector 
in the foregoing ſpeech promiſes the beſt horſes in the Grecian army, 
as a reward to any one who would undertake what he propoſed, 
Dolon immediately demands thoſe of Achilles, and confines the 


general promiſe of Hector to the particular horſes of that brave 
hero. 


There is ſomething very extraordinary in Hector's taking a ſolemn 
oath, that he will give the chariots and ſteeds of Achilles to Dolon. 
The ancients, ſays Euſtathius, knew not whoſe vanity moſt to 
wonder at, that of Dolon, or Hector; the one for demanding this, 
or the other for promiſing it, Though we may take notice, that 
Virgil liked this extravagance ſo well as to imitate it, where 
Aſcanius (without being aſked) promiſes the horſes and armour 
of Turnus to Niſus, on his undertaking a like enterpriſe ; 


“ Vidiſti, quo Turnus equo, quibus ibat in armis, 
* Aureus; ipſum illum clypeum, criſtaſque rubentes 
*« Excipiam ſorti, jam nunc tua præmia, Nile.” 


Ualeſs one ſhould think the raſhneſs of ſuch a promiſe better agreed 

with the ardour of this youthful prince, than with the character of 

an experienced warriour like Hector. 2. 
Ver. 38 5.] The original would dictate thus: 


Ev'n to the royal tent purſue my way, 
Where or to fly the chiefs conſult, or ſtay: 


and the word betray of our poet ſuits the verſe better than the ſenſe, 
94 
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Be witneſs thou! immortal Lord of all! 
Whole thunder ſhakes the dark aerial hall: 390 
By none but Dolon ſhall this prize be borne, 
And him alone th' immortal ſteeds adorn. 
Thus Hector ſwore: the Gods were call'd in 
vain 3 
But the raſh youth prepares to ſcour the plain: 
A-croſs his back the bended bow he flung, 395 
A wolf's grey hide around his ſhoulders hung, 
A ferret's downy furr his helmet lin'd, 
And in his hand a pointed jav'lin ſhin'd. 
Then (never to return) he fought the ſhore, 399 
And trod the path his teet muſt tread no more. 
Scarce had he paſs'd the ſteeds and Trojan throng, 
(Still bending forward as he cours'd along) 
When, on the hollow way, th*approaching tread 
Ulyſles mark'd, and thus to Diomed. 


Ver. 389.] Thus, more faithfully : 
Thee, Jove! great Juno's ſpouſe, I witneſs call: 
Whefe thunder 


Ver. 399.] This repetition of the ſame thought is not pleaſing. 
I would propoſe an alteration : 


He went, and log rds the fleet his courſe he bore ; 
That fatal courſe his feet muſt tread no more. 


Ver. 402.] This line is to me unintelligible, Thus? 


Scarce had he paſs'd the ſteeds and Trojan throng, 
When, as with eager ſtep he ſcour'd along, 

With ear attentive his approaching tread 

Ulyſſes mark'd ——, 
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O friend! I hear ſome ſtep of hoſtile feet, 405 
Moving this way, or haſt'ning to the fleet; 
Some ſpy perhaps, to lurk beſide the main; 
Or nightly pillager that ſtrips the {lain. 
Yet let him paſs, and win a little ſpace; 
Then ruſh behind him, and prevent his pace. 
But if too ſwift of foot he flies before, 471 
Confine his courſe along the fleet and ſhore. 
Betwixt the camp and him our ſpears employ, 
And intercept his hop'd return to Troy. 

With that they ſtepp'd aſide, and ſtoop'd their 

head, 

(As Dolon paſs'd) behind a heap of dead : 
Along the path the ſpy unwary flew ; 
Soft, at juſt diſtance, both the chiefs purſue. 


415 


Ver. 405.] More brevity on this occaſion would be preferable ; 
and the next verſe has no great propriety to recommend it. Thus? 
O! friend ! ſome foot trom yonder camp is nigh ; 

To ſtrip, perchance, the dead, or fleet to ſpy. 
But our poet follows Milton, Par. Loſt, iv. 866. 

O friends, 1 hear the tread niinble feet 

Hſting this way. 

Ver. 410.] There appears to me ſome awkwardneſs of expreſ- 

ſion in this paſſage, I will attempt more conciſeneſs: 

But, e'er we ſeize him, let him ſtill proceed; 

Then, if he *ſcape us by ſuperiour ſpeed, 

Let ſpears projected intercept retreat, 

And *twixt the camp conkine him, and the fleet: 
for, perhaps, in theſe colloquial reciprocations more familiarity of 
expreſſion is defirable, and ſtraining efforts at pomp and elevation 
of language altogether unſuitable and out of ſeaſon. 
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So diſtant they, and ſuch the ſpace between, 


As when two teams of mules divide the green, 420 


Ver. 419. —— Such the ſpace between, As when tao teams 
of mules, &c.] I wonder Euſtathius takes no notice of the manner 
of ploughing uſed by the ancients, which is deſcribed in theſe 
verſes, and of which we have the beſt account from Dacier. She 
is not ſatisfied with the explanation given by Didymus, that Homer 
meant the ſpace which mules by their ſwiftneſs gain upon oxen, 
that plough in the ſame field, ** The Grecians (ſays ſhe) did not 
* plough in the manner now in uſe. "They firſt broke up the 
« ground with oxen, and then ploughed it more lightly with mules, 
*© when they employed two ploughs in a field, they meaſured the 
e ſpace they could plough in a day, and ſet their ploughs at the 
« two ends of that ſpace, and thoſe plovghs proceeded toward 
© each other. "This intermediate ſpace was conſtantly fixed, but 
&« leſs in proportion for two ploughs of oxen than for two of mules ; 
% hecauſe oxen are ſlower, and toil more in a field that has not been 
« yet turned up, whereas mules are naturally ſwifter, and make 
ce greater ſpeed in a ground that has already had the firſt ploughing, 
I therefore believe that what Homer calls #7w#, is the ſpace left 
« by the huſbandmen between two ploughs of mules which till the 
« ſame field: and as this ſpace was ſo much the greater in a field 
already ploughed by oxen, he adds what he ſays of mules that they 
*« are ſwifter and fitter to give the ſecond ploughing than oxen, 
and therefore diſtinguiſhes the field ſo ploughed by the epithet of 
* decp, vt icſo Pn. for that was a certain ſpace cf ſo many acres 
or perches, and always larger than in a field as yet untilled, which 
being heavier and more difficult, required the interval to be fo 
much the lefs between two ploughs of oxen, becauſe they could 
© not diſpatch ſo much work. Homer could not have ſerved him- 
„ ſelf of a juſter compariſon for a thing that paſſed in the fields; 
at the ſame time he ſhews his experience in the art of agricul- 
s ture, and gives his verſes a moſt agreeable ornament, as indeed 
56 all the images drawn from this art are peculiarly entertaining.” 


This manner of meaſuring a ſpace of ground by a compariſon 
from ploughing, ſeems to have been cuſtomary in thoſe times, from 
that paſſage in the firſt book of Samuel, chap. xiv. v. 14. And the 
firſt [laughter which Fonathan and his armour-bearer made, was abut 
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(To whom the hind like ſhares of land allows) 
When now new furrows part th' approaching 
ploughs. 
Now Dolon lining, heard them as they paſt ; 
Hector (he thought) had ſent, and check'd his 
haſte, 
Till ſcarce at diſtance of a jav'lin's throw, 425 
No voice ſucceeding, he perceiv'd the foe. 
As when two ſkilful hounds the lev'ret wind; 
Orchaſethro* woods obſcure the trembling hind ; 
Now loſt, now ſeen, they intercept his way, 
And from the herd {till turn the flying prey: 430 
So faſt, and with ſuch fears the Trojan flew ; 
So cloſe, ſo conſtant, the bold Greeks purſue. 
Now almoſt on the fleet the daſtard falls, 
And mingles with the guards that watch the walls; 
When brave Tydides ſtopp'd ; a gen'rous thought 
(Inſpir'd by Pallas) in his boſom wrought, 436 
Leſt on the foe ſome torward Greek advance, 
And ſnatch the glory from his lifted lance. 


twenty men, Within as i! w.re half a furrow of an acre of land, which 
a yoke of oxen might plough. P, 
Ver. 426.] After this verſe there is an omiſſion in our poct's 
verſion, which may be thus ſupplied : 
He ſtraight prepares for flight his nimble knees; 
With equal haſte they ruſh their prey to ſeize. 
Ver. 429.] Thus, with more fidelity: 


With unremitting ſpeed they urge their way ; 
With plaintive cries fill forward runs the prey, 
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Then thus aloud: Whoe'er thou art, remain; 
This jav'lin elſe ſhall fix thee to the plain. 440 
He ſaid, and high in air the weapon caſt, 
Which wilful err'd, and o'er his ſhoulder paſt; 
Then fix'd in earth. Againſt the trembling wood 
The wretch ſtood propp'd, and quiver'd as he 
ſtood ; | 

A ſudden palſy ſeiz'd his turning head; 445 
His looſe teeth chatter'd, and his, colour fled : 
The panting warriours ſeize him as he ſtands, 
And with unmanly tears his life demands. 

O ſpare my youth, and for the breath I owe, 
Large gifts of price my father ſhall beſtow: 450 


Ver. 441.] I would preſerve an additional thought of the ori- 
ginal, which our tranſlator has ſlighted, thus: 


Nor think to ſcape me: Then his weapon caſt — 
with an eaſy change of ver, 439: 


I ho thus aloud —. 


Ver. 444. Auiver d as he flood, &c,| The poet here gives us a 
very lively picture of a perſon in the utmoſt agonies of fear: Dolon's 
ſwiftneſs forſakes him, and he ſtands ſhackled by his cowardice, 
The very words expreſs the thing he deſcribes by the broken turn 
of the Greek verſes, And ſomething like it is aimed at in the 
Engliſh. 


ow — 60" ap len, TAporoi T8 
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Ver. 449.] I would propoſe a more exact tranſlation: 
O! ſpare ; and be my life with ranſom bought : 
Both braſs and gold are mine, and ſteel well-wrought : 
Theſe in abundance will my father give, 
When at your ſhips he hears his offspring live. 
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Vaſt heaps of braſs ſhall in your ſhips be told, 
And ſteel well-temper'd, and refulgent gold. 
To whom Ulyſſes made this wile reply; 
Whoe'er thou art, be bold, nor fear to die. 
What moves thee, ſay, when {leep has clos'd 
the ſight, 455 
To roam the ſilent fields in dead of night? 
Cam'ſt thou the ſecrets of our camp to find, 
By Hector prompted, or thy daring mind? 
Or art ſome wretch by hopes of plunder led 
Thro' heaps of carnage, to deſpoil the dead? 460 
Then thus pale Dolon with a feartul look, 
(Still, as he ſpoke, his limbs with horrour ſhook) 


Ver, 454. Be bold, nor fear to die.] It is obſervable what caution 
the poet here uſes in reference to Dolon: Ulyſſes does not make 
him any promiſes of life, but only bids him very artfully not to think 
of dying: ſo that when Diomed kills him, he was not guilty of a 
breach of promiſe, and the ſpy was deceived rather by the art and 
ſubtlety of Ulyſſes, than by his falſnood. Dolon's underſtanding 
ſeems entirely to be diſturbed by his fears; he was ſo cautious as not 
to believe a friend juſt before without an oath, but here he truſts an 
enemy without ſo much as a promiſe, Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 457.] It is ſtrange, that our poet ſhould diſregard the 
arrangement of circumſtances in his author. The two following 
couplets ſnould be tranſpoſed, and may be modelled thus: 


Art thou ſome wretch 
Or cam'ſt the ſecrets ——. 


Milton, Par, Loſt, ii. 970: 


— I come no ſpy 


With purpoſe to explore or to diſturb 
The ſecrets of your realm. 
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Hither I came, by Hector's words deceiv'd; 
Much did he promiſe, raſhly I believ'd: 

No leſs a bribe than great Achilles? car, 46; 
And thoſe ſwift ſteeds that ſweep the ranks of 


war, 


Urg'd me, unwilling, this attempt to make ; 

To learn what counſels, what reſolves you take: 
If now ſubdu'd, you fix your hopes on flight, 469 
And tir'd with toils, neglect the watch of night? 


Bold was thy aim, and glorious was the prize, 
(Ulyſſes, with a ſcornful ſmile, replies) 
Far other rulers thoſe proud ſteeds demand, 
And ſcorn the guidance of a vulgar hand; 
Ev'n great Achilles ſcarce their rage can tame, 
Achilles ſprung from an immortal dame. 456 


Ver. 467. Urg'd me unwilling. ] It is obſervable that the cowar- 
dice of Dolon here betrays him into a falſhood : though Euſtathius 


is of opinion that the word in the original meavs no more than 
contrary ta my judgment. of 


Perhaps, the phraſe in the original Taper yoo! met, may be ren- 
dered not improperly, contrary to expectation led me that is, 1 
little thought of the danger, into which Hector was leading me.“ 


Ver. 469.] This 1s too brief for his author, Thus ? 


Whether ye guard your navy as before, 

Or, foil'd and vanquiſh'd by ſuperiour power, 
Ye fink with toil and meditate your flight, 
Nor dare maintain the watches of the night, 


Ver. 475.] Homer has made no ſuch exception; but our tranſ- 
lator ſeems to have followed Hobbes on this occaſion : 


The goddeſs Thetis' ſon they'll /carce obey. 
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But ſay, be faithful, and the truth recite! 
Where lies encamp'd the Trojan chief to-night? 
Where ſtand his courſers? in what quarter ſleep 
Their other princes? tel] what watch they keep ? 
Say, ſince this conqueſt, what their counſels are; 
Or here to combat, from their city far, 482 
Or back to Ilion's walls transfer the war? 
Ulyſſes thus, and thus Eumedes' ſon: 
What Dolon knows, his faithful tongueſhall own. 
Hector, the peers aſſembling in his tent, 486 
A council holds at Ilus* monument. 
No certain guards the nightly watch partake ; 
Where-e'er yon'fires aſcend, the Trojans wake: 


Ver. 478. Where lies encamp d.] The night was now very far 
advanced, the morning approached, and the two heroes had their 
whole defign ſtill to execute: Ulyſſes therefore complies with the 
neceſſity of the time, and makes his queſtions very ſhort, though at 
the ſame time very full. In the like manner when Ulyſſes comes 
to ſhew Diomed the chariot of Kheſus, he uſes a ſudden tranſition 
without the uſual form of ſpeaking. . 


He might eaſily have included all his author, and have been in 
other reſpects more accurate: 
Where diaſt thou leave the Trojan chief to- night, 


His arms, and courſers? 


Ver. 481.] I ſhould prefer the following couplet: 


Since their late conqueſt, what their counſels, /ay : 
Return to Troy, or near our faips 70 ſta * ? 
Ver. 486.] With more fidelity, thus : 
Hector debates, his prudent chiefs among, 
At Ilus' tomb, far from the noiſy throng, 


Ver. 488. No certain guards.) Homer to give an air of proba- 
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Anxious for Troy, the guard the natives keep; 490 
Safe in their cares, th' auxiliar forces ſleep, 
Whoſe wives and infants, from the danger far, 
Diſcharge their ſouls of half the fears of war. 
Then ſleep thoſe aids among the Trojan train, 
(Enquir'd the chief) or ſcatter*d o'er the plain? 
To whom the ſpy: Their pow'rs they thus 
diſpoſe: 496 
The Pæons, dreadful with their bended bows, 


9 — 
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bility to this narration, lets us underſtand that the Trojan camp 
might eaſily be entered without diſcovery, becauſe there were no 
centinels to guard it. This might happen partly through the ſecu- 
rity which their late ſucceſs had thrown them into, and partly 
through the fatigues of the former day, Beſides which, Homer 
gives us another very natural reaſon, the negligence of the auxiliar 
forces, who being foreigners, had nothing to loſe by the fall of 
Troy. . 
Ver. 489. Where-&er yon fires aſcend.] This is not to be under- 
ſtood of thoſe fires which Hector commanded to be kindled at the 
beginning of this night, but only of the houſhold fires of the Trojans, 
diſtin from the auxiliars. The expreſſion in the original is ſome- 
what remarkable ; but implies thoſe people that were natives of 
Troy: Isi and io xp 7%; ſignifying the ſame thing. So that is is 
2x6 and toxapzs ix mean to have houſes or hearths in Troy. 


Euſtathius. P. 
Ver. 490.] Our poet might glance on Ogilby: 
Who chearing one another watches keep, 
Whilſt ſoundly the auxiliaries /eep. 
Ver. 496.] Or rather, for the ſake of accuracy: 
Then Dolon: This I truly will diſcloſe, 
The Paeons 
Bur Ogilby, with a few flight amendments, gives a much more 
exact repreſentation of the following particulars : 
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The Carians, Caucons, the Pelaſgian hoſt, 
And Leleges, encamp along the coaſt. 

Not diſtant far, lie higher on the land 500 
The Lycian, Myſian, and Mæonian band, 
And Phrygia's horſe, by Thymbras' ancient wall; 
The Thracians utmoſt, and a-part from all. 


Theſe Troy but lately to her ſuccour won, 

Led on by Rheſus, great Eioneus' ſon: 905 
I ſaw his courſers in proud triumph go, 

Swift as the wind, and white as winter-ſnow : 
Rich filver plates his ſhining car infold ; 

His ſolid arms, refulgent, flame with gold; 
No mortal ſhoulders ſuit the glorious load, 516 
Celeſtial Panoply, to grace a God! 

Let me, unhappy, to your fleet be borne, 

Or leave me here, a captive's fate to mourn, 


Carians and Pceons near the ocean he; 
Pelaſgians, Leleges, and Caucons, by. 

The Lycians, Phrygians, and the Myſian band 
At 'Thymbre with Mæonian horſemen ſtand. 

But why thus wwifh each circumſtance to know ? 
Learn, if ye venture 79 explore the foe, 

The Thracian force lies next you, and alone: 
With them Ling Rheſus, Eion's valiant ſon, 

I ſaw his gallant conr/ers, which exceed 

The ſnow for whiteneſs, and the winds for ſpeed, 


Ver. 508.] Thus, more exactly: 


Plates, gold and ſilver, his bright car infold : 
His maffy arms, @ wond" ras fight ! are gold, 
VOL. 111. P 
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In cruel chains; *till your return reveal, 

The truth or falſhood of the news I tell. «x51; 
To this Tydides, with a gloomy frown: 
Think not to live, tho? all the truth be ſhown. 

Shall we diſmiſs thee, in ſome future ſtrife 
To riſk more bravely thy now forfeit life? 

Or that again our camps thou may'ſt explore? 
No—once a traitor, thou betray'ſt no more. 521 


Sternly he ſpoke, and as the wretch prepar'd 


With humble blandiſhment to ſtroke his beard, 


Like light'ning ſwift the wrathful falchion flew, 


Divides the neck, and cuts the nerves in two; 52; 


Ver. 517.] Hobbes has ingeniouſly contrived to compreſs the 
whole ſenſe of his original into one ſtanza : 


Think not to ſcape, though all you ſay be true: 
For, if I let you looſe, for ought I know, 
You may return agen to fight or view : 
But hurt us cannot if I kill you now, 


Ver. 522.] The fire of the original is ſomewhat evaporated in 
the prolixity of the verſion, which is not ſo faithful as it might have 


been, May I propoſe a ſubſtitution ? 


He ſpake; and, as the wretch his hand extends 
To touch his beard, the rapid blade deſcends 
Full on his neck, and cuts the nerves in twain : 
The head, till muttering, rolls upon the plain. 


Ver. 525. Divides the neck.) It may ſeem apiece of barbarity 
in Diomed to kill Dolon thus, in the very act of ſupplicating for 
mercy. Euſtathius anſwers, that it was very neceſſary that it ſhould 
be ſo, for fear, if he had deferred his death, he might have cried 
out to the Trojans, who hearing his voice, would have been upon 
their guard. . 


ne 
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This ſaid, the ſpoils with dropping gore defac'd, 
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One inſtant ſnatch'd his trembling ſoul to hell, 

The head, yet ſpeaking, mutter'd as it fell. 

The furry helmet from his brow they tear, 

The wolt's grey hide, th' unbended bow and 
ſpear ; 

Theſe great Ulyſles lifting to the ſkies, 530 

To fav'ring Pallas dedicates the prize. 

Great queen of arms! receive this hoſtile ſpoil, 
And let the 'Thracian ſteeds reward our toil : 
Thee firſt of all the heav'nly hoſt we praiſe; 
O ſpeed our labours, and direct our ways! 535 


High on a ſpreading tamariſk he plac'd ; 
Then heap'd with reeds and gather'd boughs the 
plain, 
To guide their footſteps to the place again. 539 
Throꝰ the ſtill night they croſs the devious fields, 
Slipp'ry with blood, ober arms and heaps of ſhields, 
Arriving where the Thracian ſquadrons lay, 


And eas'd in ſleep the labours of the day. 


Ver. 539.] More exactly, thus: 
Through the thick glaom to guide their feps again: 
for our tranſlator ſeems to be governed by Ogilby in referring 


improperly the original clauſe dem 9a rxre winzocy to the ſubſe- 
quent part of the narrative, Thus his predeceſſor: 


Though fable clouds had dimm'd night's cryftall arch, 
Yet on through arms and purple gore they march. 
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Rang'd in three lines they view the proſtrate band: 
The horſes yok'd beſide each warriour ſtand; 545 
Their arms in order on the ground reclin'd, 
Throꝰ the brown ſhade the fulgid weapons ſhin'd. 
Amidſt lay Rheſus, ſtretch'd in ſleep profound, 
And the white ſteeds behind his chariot bound. 
The welcome ſight Ulyſſes firſt deſcries, 550 
And points to Diomed the tempting prize. 
The man, the courſers, and the car behold ! 
Deſcrib'd by Dolon, with the arms of gold. 


Now; brave 'Tydides! now thy courage try, 
Approach the chariot, and the ſteeds untie; 55; 
Or if thy ſoul aſpire to fiercer deeds, 
Urge thou the ſlaughter, while I ſeize the ſteeds. 
Pallas (this ſaid) her hero's boſom warms, 
Breath*d in his heart, and ſtrung his nervous 
arms; 559 
— — 
Ver. 547.] This is an elegant interpolation of our tranſlator, 


The ſenſe of the original may be thus comprehended more exactly 
in leſs compaſs : 


Cl:Je by each warriour and his horſes Bound; 
Gleam'd in three rows their armour on the ground: 
Amidſt them ſlept their king ; and by his ſide 
T hongs each fleet courſer to his chariot tied. 

Ver. 555.] Thus dictates his author: 
Nor idly gazing ftland : the ſteeds untie, 

Ogilby, with little amendment, has an excellent couplet : 

Do thou the horſes from the chariot free; 
Or ſlaughter men, and leave that taſk to me. 

Ver, 558.] Our poet gives too free a ſcope to his imagination 


jon 
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Where e'er he paſs'd, a purple ſtream purſu'd ; 
His thirſty falchion, fat with hoſtile blood, 
Bath'd all his footſteps, dy'd the fields with 
gore, 
And a low groan remurmur'd thro” the ſhore, 
So the grim lion, from his nightly den, 
O'erleaps the fences, and invades the pen; 563 
On ſheep or goats, reſiſtleſs in his way, 
He falls, and foaming rends the guardleſs prey. 
Nor ſtopp'd the fury of his vengeful hand, 
Till twelve lay breathleſs of the Thracian band. 
Ulyſſes following, as his part'ner flew, 570 
Back by the foot each flaughter'd warriour 
drew ; 
The milk-white courſers ſtudious to convey 
Safe to the ſhips, he wiſely clear'd the way; 
Leſt the fierce ſteeds, not yet to battles bred, 
Should ſtart, and trembleat the heaps of dead. 575 


—̃— 
in this place, and amplifies beyond meaſure. I would venture to 


propoſe a correction, as follows: 


Pallas (this ſaid) his ſoul with ſtrengih endues : 
Where e'er he lurus a purple ſtream purſues. 

His /aughtering falchion dyes the field with gore, 
And a low groan remurmers thro? the ſhore. 


Ver. 564.] The following is a literal verſion of this fimile z 


As, when a lion finds unguarded flocks, 
On miſchief bent, he ſprings on goats or ſheep, 


P 3 
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Now twelve diſpatch'd, the monarch laſt they 


found ; 
Tydides? falchion fix'd him to the ground. 
Juſt then a deathful dream Minerva ſent; 
A warlike form appear'd before his tent, 
Whoſe viſionary ſteel his boſom tore: 580 
So dream'd the monarch, and awak'd no more. 


Ver. 576.] With a view to conciſeneſs and fidelity, I would 
venture the following alterations, with the rhymes of Chapman: 


Now, twelve diſpatch'd, their king Tydides found; 
His falchion fixt him pantivg to the ground, 

As in a dream the form of Diomed, 

By Pallas ſent, auas hovering o'er his head : 


and this expreſſes almoſt every word of the original, 


Ver. 578. Juſt then a deathful dream Minerva ſent.] All the 
circumſtances of this action, the night, Rheſus buried in a profound 
ſleep, and Diomed with the ſword in his hand hanging over the 
head of that prince, furniſhed Homer with the idea of this fiction, 
which repreſents Rheſus dying faſt aſleep, and as it were beholding 
his enemy in a dream plunging a ſword into his boſom. 'This 
image is very natural, for a man in this condition awakes no farther 
than to ſee confuſedly what environs him, and to think it not a 
reality, but a viſion, Euftathius, Dacier. P. 


I ſhould rather ſay, that Rheſus, who on his arrival would hear 
of courſe the late tranſactions of both armies, had been particularly 
moved by the great atchievements of Diomed, and had fallen aſlee 
in the midſt of his meditations on them; flattering himſelf, perhaps, 
with a victory over this formidable warrior, See p. 218 of my 
Evidences of Chriſtianity, for a further illuſtration of this point. 


Ver. 580. In this interpolation our tranſlator was thinking of 
a verſe in his own Elegy, than which poetry never produced one 
more beautiful and affecting: 


*Tis ſhe :—but why that bleeding boſom gor'd ? 
Why dimly gleams the viſionary ſauord? 


Ulyſſes now the ſnowy ſteeds detains, 
And leads them, faſten'd by the filver reins; 
Theſe, with his bow unbent, he laſh'd along; 
(The ſcourge forgot, on Rheſus' chariot hung.) 585 
Then gave his friend the ſignal to retire; 
But him, new dangers, new atchievements fire: 
Doubtful he ſtood, or with his reeking blade 
To ſend more heroes to th' infernal ſhade, 
Drag off the car where Rheſus? armour lay, 590 
Or heave with manly force, and lift away. 


While unreſolv'd the ſon of Tydeus ſtands, 


Pallas appears, and thus her chief commands. 


Enough, my ſon, from farther ſlaughter ceaſe, 


Regard thy ſafety, and depart in peace; 595 


| Haſte to the ſhips, the gotten ſpoils enjoy, 
Nor tempt too far the hoſtile Gods of Troy. 

S 

: Ver. 586.] Ogilby has not ill expreſſed the propriety of his 


5 author 1n this place : | 

And whiſtling ſoftly calls Tydides back. 
There is a fimilar expreſſion in Iſaiah, vii. 17. And it ſhall come 
to paſs in that day, that the Lord ſhall % for the fly, that is in 


| | 
4 the uttermolt part of the rivers of Ægypt.“ 
, | Ver. 590.] Our poet might caſt an eye on Ogilby's tranſlation ; 
* Whether he ſhould the chariot draw away, 

Where Rheſus* golden arms in order /ay. 
f Ver. 594.] I ſhould prefer an omiſſion in this caſe of one or 
(5 two important words in the original to this prolixity, which yet but 


obſcurely exhibits the language of his author, Thus? 


Warriour, return: 'midſt dangers thou may'ſt go, 
If chance ſome God ſhould wake the Trojan foe, - 
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The voice divine confeſs'd the martial Maid; 
In haſte he mounted, and her word obey'd; 
The courſers fly before Ulyfles' bow, 600 
Swift as the wind, and white as winter-ſnow. 

Not unobſerv'd they paſs'd : the God of light 
Had watch'd his 'Troy, and mark'd Minerva's 

flight, 

Saw Tydeus' fon with heav'nly ſuccour bleſt, 
And vengeful anger fill'd his ſacred breaſt. 605 
Swift to the Trojan camp deſcends the pow 'r, 
And wakes Hippocyon in the morning hour, 


(On Rheſus” fide accuſtom'd to attend 
A faithful kinſman, and inſtructive friend. ) 
Heroſe, and ſaw the field deform'd with blood, 610 


An empty ſpace where late the courſers ſtood, 
The yet-warm Thracians panting on the coaſt ; 


For each he wept, but for his Rheſus moſt: 


Ver. 601.] This line is interpolation, and the leſs agrecable, 
becauſe it has appeared before. Thus? 


Beneath Ulyſles' bow the courſers drew 
The chiefs, and onwards to the navy flew. 


Ver. 607. Aud wakes Hippocoon.] Apgllo's waking the Trojans 


is only an allegory to imply that the light of the morning awakened 
them. Euſtathius, P. 


Ver, 610.] In conformity to the original, I would propoſe a 
little abbreviation, thus: 


An empty ſpace, where late the courſers ſtood, 
He ſaw, and Thracians panting in their blood. 


While with loud forieks he calls his friend in vain, 
The gath'ring tumult ſpreads o'er all the plain, 


>(d 
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Now while on Rheſus? name he calls in vain, 
Thegath'ring tumult ſpreads oꝰer all the plain; 615 
On heaps the Trojans ruſh, with wild affright, 
And wond'ring view the ſlaughters of the night. 
Meanwhile the chiefs, arriving at the ſhade 
Where late the ſpoils of Hector's ſpy were laid, 
Ulyſſes ſtopp'd ; to him Tydides bore 620 
The trophy, dropping yet with Dolon's gore: 
Then mounts again; again their nimble feet 
The courſers ply, and thunder tow'rds the fleet. 
Old Neſtor firſt perceiv'd th* approaching 
ſound, 
Beſpeaking thus the Grecian peers around. 625 


Ver, 618.] Thus, more exactly to the author: 


The chiefs arriv'd where Hector's ſpy cba: Hain, 
Ulyſſes, vd by Joe, repreft the rein: 

To earth Tydides ſpraug, and to him bore 

The /poils of Dolon, dropping yet with gore. 


Ver. 624. Old Neſtor firſt - perceiv'd, &c.] It may with an 
appearance of reaſon be aſked, whence it could be that Neftor, 
whoſe ſenſe of hearing might be ſuppoſed to be impaired by his great 
age, ſhould be the firſt perſon among ſo many youthful warriours 
who hears the tread of the horſes feet at a diſtance? Euſtathius 
anſwers, that Neſtor had a particular concern for the ſafety of 
Diomed and Ulyſſes on this occaſion, as he was the perſon who, by 
propoſing the undertaking, had expoſed them to a very fignal 
danger; and conſequently hisextraordinary care for their preſervation, 
did more than ſupply the diſadvantage of his age. This agrees very 
well with what immediately follows; for the old man breaks out 
into a tranſport at the ſight of them, and in a wild ſort of joy aſks 
ſome queſtions, which could not have proceeded from him, but 
while he was under that happy ſurpriſe, Euſtathius. P. 
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213 HOMER's ILIA D. BOOK x. 
Methinks the noiſe of tramp'ling ſteeds I hear 


Thick'ning this way, and gath'ring on my ear; 
Perhaps ſome horſes of the Trojan breed 
(So may, ye Gods! my pious hopes ſucceed) 
The great 'Tydides and Ulyſſes bear, 630 
Return'd tfiumphant with this prize of war. 
Yet much I fear (ah may that fear be vain) 
The chiefs out-number'd by the Trojan train: 
Perhaps, ev'n now purſu'd, they ſeek the ſhore; 
Or oh! perhaps thoſe heroes are no more. 635 
Scarce had he ſpoke, when lol the chiefs appear, 
And ſpring to earth; the Greeks diſmiſs their fear: 
With words of friendſhip and extended hands 
They greet the kings; and Neſtor firſt demands: 
Say thou, whole praiſes all our hoſt proclaim, 
Thou living glory of the Grecian name! 641 


Ver. 626.] More faithfully, thus: 


If true I know not, but, methinks, I hear 
The tread of horſes ſtriting on mine ear. 


Our poet ſhould have preſerved the natural and lively metaphor of 
his model, concerning which the reader may conſult my note on the 
PhiloRetes of Sophocles, ver. 205. 


Ver. 634.] This couplet is a mere addition by the tranſlator, 


Ver. 641.] It does not appear from this verſion, whom Neſtor 
addreſſes; which 1s a great fault, We may correct thus : 


Ulyſſes! glory of the Grecian name, 


Ogilby is not elevated, but will convey a more juſt idea of Homer 
in this paſſage, than our poet's verſion : 
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Say whence theſe courſers? by what chance be- 
ſtow'd, 

The ſpoil of foes, or preſent of a God? 

Not thoſe fair ſteeds ſo radiant and ſo gay, 

That draw the burning chariot of the day. 645 

Old as I am, to age I ſcorn to yield, 

And daily mingle in the martial field; 

But ſure *till now no courſers ſtruck my ſight 

Like theſe, conſpicuous thro? the ranks of fight. 

Some God, Ideem, conferr'd the glorious prize, 

Bleſt as ye are, and fav'rites of the ſkies; 651 

The care of him who bids the thunder roar, 


And * her, whoſe fury bathes the world with gore. 


— - 


ä 
2 


Hadſt thou, Ulyſſes! fam'd for worthy deeds, 
Out of the Trojan camp theſe beauteous ſteeds? 
Or did ſome god on thee this gift beſtow ? 
More beauteous than the ſun at noon they ſhew, 


Ver. 653.] Homer ſays only, 
The grey-ey'd child of zgis-bearing Jove: 


| i 
Father! not fo, (ſage Ithacus rejoin'd) 1 
The gifts of heav'n are of a nobler kind. 655 HY 
Of Thracian lineage are the ſteeds ye view, 4 
Whoſe hoſtile king the brave Tydides flew ; 9 


but our poet borrowed his ſupplement from Chapman, who ſays, 
x | And ſhe, that /upples earth with blood. 
Ver. 654.] Ogilby, ſomewhat chaſtiſed, is neat and faithful: 
Uly/Jes then: Thou pride of Grecians ! know, 
The mightier Gods could nobler fteeds beſtow. 


Ver, 656. Of Thracian lineage, &c.] It is obſervable, ſays 
* Minerva, 
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Sleeping he dy'd, with all his guards around, 
And twelve beſide lay gaſping on the ground. 
Theſe other ſpoils from conquer'd Dolon came;660 
A wretch, whole ſwiftneſs was his only tame, 
By Hector fent our forces to explore, 

He now lies headleſs on the ſandy ſhore. 


Then o'er the trench the bounding courſers 
flew 3 


The joy ful Greeks with loud acclaim purſue. 665 


Euſtathius, that Homer in this place unravels the ſeries of this 
night's exploits, and inverts the order of the former narration. 
This is partly occaſioned by a neceſſity of Neſtor's enquiries, and 
partly to relate the ſame thing in a different way, that .he might 
not tire the reader with an exact repetition of what he knew 
before. PF, 
Ver. 657.] His original would preſcribe, 


Of Thracian N are the ſteeds ye view, 
But lately come; whoſe king Tydides flew. 


Ver. 659. And twelve beſide, &c.] How comes it to paſs that 
the poet ſhould here call Dolon the thirteenth that was ſlain, whereas 
he had already numbered ,up thirteen beſides him? Euſtathius 
anſwers, that he mentions Rheſus by himſelf, by way of eminence. 
Then coming to recount the Thracians, he reckons twelve of 


them; ſo that taking Rheſus ſeparately, Dolon will make the 
thirteenth. P. 


Ver. 660.] This is interpolation; and the purport of theſe 


four verſes may be encloſed in 7xvo without diſparagement to the 
fidelity of tranſlation ; 


With Hector's ſpy, commiſſion d to explore 

Our fleet, but flaughter*d on the neighò ring ſhore, 
Ver. 664.] Literally thus; 

'This ſaid, he drave the courſers o'er the trench, 

Exulting ; with him went the joyful Greeks. 
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Straight to Tydides' high pavilion borne, 

The matchleſs ſteeds his ample ſtalls adorn : 
The neighing courſers their new fellows greet, 
And the full racks are heap'd with gen'rous wheat. 
But Dolon's armour, to his ſhips convey'd, 670 
High on the painted ſtern Ulyſſes laid, 

A trophy deſtin'd to the blue-ey'd maid. 

Now from nocturnal ſweat, and ſanguine ſtain, 
They cleanſe their bodies in the neighb'ring main: 
Then in the poliſh'd bath, refreſh'd from toil, 675 
Their joints they ſupple with diſſolving oil, 
In due repaſt indulge the genial hour, 

And firſt to Pallas the libations pour: 


Ver. 674. They cleanſe their bodies in the main, &c.) We have 
here a regimen very agreeable to the ſimplicity and auſterity of the 
old heroick times. Theſe warriours plunge into the ſea to waſh 
themfelves ; for the ſalt water is not only more purifying than any 
other, but more corroborates the nerves, "They afterwards enter 
into a bath, and rub their bodies with oil, which by ſoftening and 
moiitening the fleſh prevents too great a diſipation, and teſtores the 
datural ſtrength. Euſtathius. | . 


Ver. 675.] Our poet ſeems to have profited by both his prede- 
ceſſors, Thus Chapman: 


Where odorous and difelving les, they through their lims diffuſde: 
and thus Ogilby: 
Next in warm baths their ſpirits ſpent with zeil 
Recruit and weary limbs refreſh with . 
Then fitting down, they empty to divine 
Pallas full bowls, and offer richeſt avire. 
But the laſt couplet of Pope is ſuperfluous, 


Ver. 677. In due repaſt, &c.] It appears from hence with 
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They ſit, rejoicing in her aid divine, 679 
And the crown'd goblet foams with floods of wine. 


222 


what preciſeneſs Homer diſtinguiſhes the time of theſe actions. It 
is evident from this paſſage, that immediately after their return, it 


was day-light ; that being the time of taking ſuch a repaſt as is here 
deſcribed. 


I cannot conclude the notes to this book without obſerving, that 
what ſeems the principal beauty of it, and what diſtinguiſhes it 
among all the others, is the livelineſs of its paintings : the reader 
ſees the moſt natural night-ſcene in the world; he is led ſtep by ſtep 
with the adventurers, and made the companion of all their expec- 
tations, and uncertainties. We ſee the very colour of the ſky, 
know the time to a minute, are impatient while the heroes are 
arming, our imagination ſteals out after them, becomes privy to all 
their doubts, and even to the ſecret wiſhes of their hearts ſent up 
to Minerva. We are alarmed at the approach of Dolon, hear his 
very footſteps, aſſiſt the two chiefs in purſuing him, and ſtop juſt 
with the ſpear that arreſts him. We are perfectly acquainted with 
the fituation of all the forces, with the figure in which they lie, 
with the diſpoſition of Rheſus and the Thracians, with the poſture 


of his chariot and horſes. The marſhy ſpot of ground where Dolon 


is killed, the tamariſk, or aquatick plants upon which they hang his 
ſpoils, and the reeds that are heaped together to mark the place, are 
circumſtances the moſt p;/7zre/gue imaginable. And though it muſt 
be owned, that the human figures 1n this piece are excellent, and 
diſpoſed in the propereſt actions; I cannot but confeſs my opinion, 


that the chief beauty of it is in the proſpect, a finer than which was 
never drawn by any pencil. P. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


THE THIRD BATTLE, AND THE ACTS OF AGAMEMNON, 


GAMEMNON having armed himſelf, leads the 

4 Grecians to battle: Hector prepares the Trojans to 
receive them; while Fupiter, uno, and Minerva give the 
fignals of war. Agamemnon bears all before him; and 
Hector is commanded by Fupiter (who ſends Iris for that 
purpoſe) to decline the engagement, till the King Shall be 
wounded and retire from the field, He then makes à great 
laughter of the enemy; Ulyſſes and Diomed put a ſtop 10 
bim for a time ; but the latter being wounded by Paris, is 
obliged to deſert his companion, who is encompaſſed by the 
Trojans, wounded, and in the utmoſt danger, till Menelaus 
and Ajax reſcue him. Hector comes againſt Ajax, but that 
hero alone oppoſes multitudes, and rallies the Greets. In 
the mean time Machaon, in the other wing of the army, is 
Pierced with an arrow by Paris, and carried from the fibgi 
in Neſtor's chariot. Achilles (who overlooked the action 
from his ſhip) ſent Patroclus to enquire which of the Greeks 
was wounded in that manner? Neſtor entertains him in 
his tent with an account of the accidents of the day, and a 
long recital of ſome former wars which he remembered, 
tending to put Patroclus upon perſuading Achilles to fight 
for his countrymen, or at leaſt to permit Him to do it, clad 
in Achilles's armour. Patroclus in his return meets Fury- 


Nlus aljo wounded, and aſſiſts him in that diſtreſs. 


This book opens with the eight and twentieth day of the 
poem; and the ſame day, with its various actions aud ad- 
ventures, is extended through the twelfth, thirteenth, ſour- 
teenth, fifteenth, fixteenth, ſeventeenth, and part of the 


eighteenth books. The ſcene lies in the field near the 
monument of Ilus. P. 


NOTE PRELIMINARY, 


S Homer's invention is in nothing more wonderful, than in 
the great variety of characters with which his poems are 
diverſified, ſo his judgment appears in nothing more exact, than in 
that propriety with which each character is maintained. But this 
exactneſs muſt be collected by a diligent attention to his conduct 
through the whole: and when the particulars of each character are 
laid together, we ſhall find them all proceeding from the ſame 
temper and diſpoſition of the perſon, If this obſervation be 
neglected, the poet's conduct will loſe much of its true beauty and 
harmony. 


I fancy it will not be unpleaſant to the reader, to conſider the 
picture of Agamemnon, drawn by ſo maſterly an hand as that of 
Homer, in its full length, after having ſeen him in ſeveral views 
and lights ſince the beginning of the poem. 


He is a maſter of policy and ſtratagem, and maintains a good 
underſtanding with his council; which was but neceſſary, conſider- 
ing how many different, independent nations and intereſts he had 
to manage: he ſeems fully conſcious of his own ſuperiour authority, 
and always knows the time when to exert it: he is perſonally very 
valiant, but not without ſome mixture of fierceneſs ; highly reſent- 
ful of the injuries done his family, even more than Menelaus him- 
ſelf ; warm both in his paſſions and affections, particularly in the 
love he bears his brother. In ſhort, he is (as Homer himſelf in 
another place deſcribes him) both a good king, and a great 
warriour, 


" "ApPoreper, Baoinivs Y d ds, part; v uus. 


It is very obſervable how this hero riſes in the eſteem of the reader 
as the poem advances : it opens with many circumſtances very 
much to the diſadyantage of his character ; he inſults the prieſt of 
Apollo, and outrages Achilles : but in the ſecond book he grows 
ſenſible of the effects of his raſhneſs, and takes the fault entirely 
upon himſelf : in the fourth he ſhews himſelf a ſkilful commander, 
by exhorting, reproving, and performing all the offices of a good 
general: in the eighth he is deeply touched by the ſufferings of his 
army, and makes all the peoples calamities his own : in the ninth he 
endeavours to reconcile himſelf to Achilles, and condeſcends to be 
the petitioner, becauſe it is for the publick good ; in the tenth 
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finding thoſe endeavours ineffectual, his concern keeps him the 
whole night awake, in contriving all poſſible methods to aſſiſt them: 
and now in the eleventh, as it were reſolving himſelf to ſupply the 
want of Achilles, he grows prodigiouſly in his valour, and performs 
wonders in his ſingle perſon. 


Thus we ſee Agamemnon continually winning upon our eſteem, 
as we grow acquainted with him; ſo that he ſeems to be like that 
Goddeſs the poet deſerihes, who was low at the firſt, but riſing by 
degrees, at laſt reaches the very heavens, P. 


THE 


ELEVENTH BOOK 


OF THE 


1 L-1 A Ds 


HE ſaffron Morn, with carly bluſhes ſpread, 
Now roſe refulgent from Tithonus' bed; 
With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 
And gild the courts of heav'n with ſacred light: 
When baleful Eris, ſent by Jove's command, 5 
The torch of diſcord blazing in her hand, 


Ver. 1.] Theſe are elegant lines, but paraphraſtical, and not 
ſuperiour on the whole to Ogilhy corrected : 
Aurora, ruſting from Pithonus' bed, 
O'er Gods and men her glorious luſtre ed. 


Ver. 5. When baleful Eris, &c.] With what a wonderful 
ſublimity does the poet begin this book? He awakens the reader's 
curioſity, and ſounds an alarm to the approaching battle, With 
what magnificence does he uſher in the deeds of Agamemñon? He 
ſeems for a while to have loſt all view of the main battle, and lets 
the whole action of the poem ſtand ſtill, to attend the motions of 
this ſingle hero. Inſtead of a herald he brings down a Goddeſs to 
enflame the army ; inſtead of a trumpet, or fuch warlike mulick, 
Juno and Minerva thunder over the field of battle; Jove rains 
down drops of blood, and averts his eyes from ſuch a ſcene of 
horrours, | 
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Thro' the red ſkies her bloody ſign extends, 
And, wrapt in tempeſts, o'er the fleet deſcends. 
High on Ulyſſes' bark, her horrid ſtand 

She took, and thunder'd thro' the ſeas and land. 10 
Ev'n Ajax and Achilles heard the found, 


Whoſe ſhips, remote, the guarded navy bound. 
Thence the black fury throꝰ the Grecian throng 
With horror ſounds the loud Orthian ſong: 


By the Goddeſs Eris is meant that ardour and impatience for the 
battle which now inſpired the Grecian army ; they who juſt before 


were almoſt in deipair, now burn for the fight, and breathe nothing 
but war. Euſtathius. P. 


The full ſenſe of his author might have been concentrated in a 
fingle couplet: 


When baleful Eris, ſent by Jove, deſcends, 
And War's red enſign midſi the fleet extends. 


Ver. 14. Orthian ſong. ] This is a kind of an Odaic ſong, 
invented and ſung on purpoſe to fire the ſoul to noble deeds in war. 
Such was that of Timotheus before Alexander the Great, which had 
ſuch an influence upon him, that he leaped from his ſeat, and laid 
hold on his arms. Euſtathius. P. 


He found this vile accent in Chapman: 


The red-ey d goddeſſe, ſeated there, thunder d th' ORTHIAN org, 
High, and with horror, through the eares, of all the Grecian throng. 


In ſhort, I would propoſe the following adjuſtment of the paſſage, 
in accommodation to his original: | 


High on Ulyſſes' bark, her horrid ſtand 

She takes, the midmoſt ftation on the ftrand ; 

That Ajax' and Achilles' Gips, aubich bound 
'The guarded navy, may receive the ſound. 

T here flood the Goddeſs, and denounc'd afar 
The loud and formidable din of war. 

Pierc'd by the ſound, each warrior's boſom warms 
An inextinguiſhable rage of arms. 


— — — 2 YI 
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The navy ſhakes, and at the dire alarms 15 
Each boſom boils, each warriour ſtarts to arms. 
No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, 
But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 
The king of men his hardy hoſt inſpires 19 
With loud command, with great example fires ; 
Himſelf firſt roſe, himſelf before the reſt 
His mighty limbs in radiant armour dreſt. 
And firſt he cas'd his manly legs around 
In ſhining greaves with ſilver buckles bound: 
The beaming cuiraſs next adorn'd his breaſt 25 
The ſame which once king Cinyras poſſeſt: 
(The fame of Greece and her aſſembled hoſt 
Had reach'd that monarch on the Cyprian coaſt; 
Twas then the friendſhip of the chief to gain, 
This glorious gift he ſent, nor ſent in vain.) zo 
Ten rows of azure ſteel the work infold, 
Twice ten of tin, and twelve of ductile gold; 
Three glitt'ring dragons to the gorget riſe, 
Whoſe imitated ſcales, againſt the ſkies 


Ver. 26. King Cinyrat.] It is probable this paſſage of Cinyras, 
king of Cyprus, alludes to a true hiſtory; and what makes it 
the more ſo, is that this iſland was famous for its mines of ſeveral 
metals, Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 33.] This is lively in Chapman, whom our poet had in 


view ; 
Three ſerpents to zhe gorget crept, that like three rain-bowes ſhin'd : 
Q3 


230 HOMER's ILIAD. Book x1, 
Reflected various light, and arching bow'd, 35 


Like colour'd rainbows o'er a ſhow'ry cloud. 
(Jove's wond'rous bow, of three celeſtial dyes, 
Plac'd as a fign to man amid the ſkies.) 

A radiant baldrick, o'er his ſhoulder ty'd, 
Suſtain'd the ſword that glitter'd at his ſide: 40 
Gold was the hilt, a filver ſheath encas'd 

The ſhining blade, and golden hangers grac'd. 
His buckler's mighty orb was next diſplay'd, 
That round the warriour caſt a dreadful ſhade; 
Ten zones of braſs its ample brim ſurround, 4; 
And twice ten boſſes the bright convex crown'd: 


though he rather choſe to adopt a leſs animated word from Ogilby: 
Six ſpeckled ſerpents, riſing towards the gorge : 


who, in my opinion, rightly connects the original word #x«7:; 
with 7pz;, Compare ver, 50, 


Ver. 35. Arching bow'd, &c.] Euſtathius obſerves, that the 
poet intended to repreſent the bending figure of theſe ſerpents as 


well as their colour, by comparing them to rainbows. Dacier 
obſerves here how cloſe a parallel this paſſage of Homer bears to 
that in Geneſis, where God tells Noah, I have ſet my bow in the 


clouds, that it may be for a fign of the covenant between me and the 

earth, | | F. 
Ver. 42.] Here alfo he caſt an eye on Chapman: 

The ſcaberd was of ſilver plate, with golden hangers grac' . 


Ver. 44.] I ſhould prefer, as more agreeable to the ſcope of 
his author, 


That Fenc'd the warriour with it's ample ſhade : 
but our tranſlator was ſtill intent on Chapman: 


Then tooke he up his weightie ſhield, that rouzd about him 4 
Defenſive badeowes, 
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Tremendous Gorgon frown'd upon its field, 


And circling terrours fill'd th? expreſſive ſhield : 


Within its concave hung a filver thong, 

On which a mimic ſerpent creeps along, 50 
His azure length in eaſy waves extends, 

Till in three heads th*embroider'd monſter ends. 


Laſt o'er his brows his fourfold helm he plac'd, 
With nodding horſe-hair formidably grac'd ; 
And in his hands two ſteely jav'lins wields, 55 
That blaze to heav'n, and lighten all the fields. 
That inſtant Juno, and the martial Maid 

In happy thunders promis'd Greece their aid ; 


Ver. 48.] 


His author would preſcribe, 


And Fear and Terror fill'd the expreſſive ſhield : 


as Ogilby, whoſe verſion Pope conſulted, I preſume, on this occaſion: 


The ſable e charg'd with a Gorgon's head, 
Mantled about with diſmall Flight and Dread, 


Ver. 56.] 


Thus Chapman : 
and in his hands, two darts he managed, 


_ Arm'd with bright ele, that blaz'd to heaven. 
The following attempt, faithful to the original, may be compared 
with the beautiful couplet of our tranſlator : . 


Two ſpears he took, ſharp, ſtrong, and tipp'd with ſteel ; 
Steel, that flaſht far to heaven a gleam of light, 


Ver. 57.] Homer for theſe four verſes ſays merely, 
Pallas o'er him, and Juno, ſounded loud, 
In honour of the rich Mycene's king: 


all the reſt is the tranſlator's fancy, aſſiſted by Dacier: La Deeſſe 


« Minerve et la Deefſe Junon,—font entendre autour de lui le bruit 


. 97 


« de leurs armes, et animent les Grecs :*” and by Chapman: 


and on a ſable cloud 


To bring them furious to the field, fate 7{hundring out aloud, 
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High o'er the chief they claſh'd their arms in air, 

Andleaning from the clouds, expect the war. 60 
Cloſe to the limits of the trench and mound, 

The fiery courſers to their chariots bound 

The ſquires reſtrain'd: the foot, with thoſe who 

wield 

The lighter arms, ruſh forward to the field. 

To ſecond theſe, in cloſe array combin'd, 65 

The ſquadrons ſpread their ſable wings behind. 

Now ſhouts and tumults wake the tardy ſun, 

As with the light the warriours toils begun. 

Ev*n Jove, whoſe thunder ſpoke hiswrath,diſtill'd 

Red drops of blood o'er all the fatal field; 30 


Ver. 63. The foot, with thoſe who wield The lighter arms, ruſ6 
forward, | Here we ſee the order of battle is inverted, and | 
oppoſite to that which Neſtor propoſed in the fourth book ; for | 
it is the cavalry which 1s there ſuſtained by the infantry ; here the 
infantry by the cavalry, But to deliver my opinion, I believe it | 
was the nearneſs of the enemy that obliged Agamemnon to change 
the diſpoſition of the battle; he would break their battalions with 
his infantry, and compleat their defeat by his cavalry, which ſhould 


fall upon the flyers, Dacier, P. 
Ver. 69.] Homer ſays nothing here about zhander ; but our f 

poet, I preſume, was miſled by Dacter ; “ Jupiter par des coups f 
effroyables de ſon tonnerre.— The whole paſſage is indeed moſt 
ſtrangely repreſented by our tranſlator, but is no more than faith- b 
fully diſplayed in the following attempt: 

Deſtructive tumult, ſent Saturnian Jove; 

And dew-drops rain'd from zther's clime above. 

With blood diſcolour'd ; dew-drops, that portend _ 


What ſouls his will to Pluto's realm would ſend ; 
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The woes of men unwilling to ſurvey, 

And all the flaughters that muſt ſtain the day. 
Near Ilus* tomb in order rang'd around, 
The Trojan lines poſſeſs'd the riſing ground, 

There wiſe Polydamas and Hector ſtood; 
Eneas, honour'd as a guardian God; 

Bold Polybus, Agenor the divine; 

The brother warriours of Antenor's line; 
With youthful Acamas, whoſe beauteous face 


75 


And fair proportion, match'd th' etherial race. 80 


— — 
or, as Ogilby renders the latter clauſe extremely well, 


Portending in that day's unhappy ſtrife 
The loſs of many a valiant hero's life. 


Ver. 70. Red drops of blood.) Theſe prodigies with which 
Homer embelliſhes his poetry, are the ſame with thoſe which hiſtory 
relates not as ornaments, but as Truths. Nothing is more com- 
mon in hiſtory than ſhowers of blood, and philoſophy gives us the 
reaſon of them: the two battles which had been fought on the plains 
of Troy, had ſo drenched them with blood, that a great quantity 
of it might be exhaled in vapours, and carried into the air, and 
being there condenſed, fall down again in dews and drops of the 


ſame colour. Euſtathius. See Notes on lib. xvi. v. 560. We 


This prodigy of raining blood is frequently mentioned, not only 
by the poets, but the chroniclers both of ancient and modern times, 
The phyſical ſolution of Euſtathius, whatever acceptance it might 
find with our illuftrious tranſlator, will not paſs for genuine philo- 
ſophy, I apprehend, with naturaliſts of the preſent day. 


Ver, 73.] Our poet did not find this om of Ilus in his authar; 
but in Chapman's tranſlation : 


The Trojan hoſt, at Ilus' tombe,— 


Ver. 80.] Heprofited in part from Chapman: 


— — unmaried Acamas 
Proportion d like the ſtates of heaven: 


and in part from Ogilby: 
Antenor's ſons, reſembling heavenly race. 
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Great Hector, cover'd with his ſpacious ſhield, 

Plies all the troops, and orders all the field. 

As the red ſtar now ſhows his ſanguine fires 

Thro' the dark clouds, and now in night retires ; 

Thus thro* the ranks appear'd the god-like man, 

Plung'd in the rear, or blazing in the van; 86 
— 


Ver. 82.] This verſe is ſuperadded by the tranſlator to his 
original, and was derived from Chapman : 
in front of a the field 
Troyes great Priamides did beare, his al-wayes-equal ed, 
Still plying th' ordering of his power: 
whom Ogilby conſulted: 


But valiant Hector, foremoſt in zhe feld, 
Brought up the van, arm'd with his orbed field, 

Ver. 83. As the red flar, | We have juſt ſeen at full length the 
picture of the general of the Greeks : here we ſee Hector beauti- 
fully drawn in miniature. This proceeded from the great judgment 
of the poet; it was neceſſary to ſpeak fully of Agamemnon, who 
was to be the chief hero of this batile, and briefly of Hector, who 
had ſo often been ſpoken of at large before. This is an inſtance 
that the poet well knew when to be conciſe, and when to be copious, 
It is impoſſible that any thing ſhould be more happily imagined, than 
this ſimilitude: it is ſo lively, that we ſee Hector ſometimes ſhin- 
ing in arms at the head of his troops; and then immediately loſe 
fight of him, while he retires in the ranks of the army, Euſta- 
thius. P. 

Better, as more exactly, thus: 

As /ome red ſtar now ſhews his Saleful fires, 


Ver. 85.] The tranſlation here is truly ſublime, and much ex- 
ceeds it's original: but particularly the /econd verſe of this couplet; 
which for propriety and vivacity of expreſſion, nothing can ſurpaſs. 
Perhaps the former may be ſuſceptible of improvement, 

Thus thro' the ranks, alternate, Hector ran. 


The happy word plunged might poſſibly be ſuggeſted by Dacier, 
ſpeaking of the ar: Et tant6t replonge ſes feux dans leur obſcu- 
rite,” — Mr, Maſon had this paſſage of our tranſlator, probably, 
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While ſtreamy ſparkles, reſtleſs as he flies, 
Flaſh from his arms as light ning from the ſkies. 
As ſweating reapers in ſome wealthy field, 89 
Rang'd in two bands, their crooked weaponswield, 
Bear down the furrows, *till their labours meet ; 
Thick fall the heapy harveſts at their feet: 

So Greece and 'Troy the field of war divide, 
And falling ranks are ſtrow'd on ev'ry fide. 94 
None ſtoop'd a thought to baſe inglorious flight; 
But horſe to horſe, and man to man they fight. 


in his recollection, when he wrote his exordium of the Ode to 
Memory:“ 


Who bidſt their rants now vaniſh, now appear, 
Flame in the van, and darken in the rear. 


Compare book v. verſe 115. 


Ver. 89. As ſweating reapers.] It will be neceſſary for the un- 
derſtanding of this ſimilitude, to explain the method of mowing in 
Homer's days : they mowed in the ſame manner as they ploughed, 
beginning at the extremes of the field, which was equally divided, 
and proceeded till they met in the middle of it, By this means they 
raiſed an emulation between both parties, which ſhould finiſh their 
ſhare firſt. If we conſider this cuſtom, we ſhall find it a very happy 
compariſon to the two armies advancing againſt each other, together 
with an exact reſemblance in every circumſtance the poet intended 
to illuſtrate, P. 


This note is tranſlated from Dacier. 


Ver. 91.] This is from Chapman: 
Beare diwn the furrowes ſpeedily. 


Ver. 95.] Here again he makes uſe of Chapman's tranſlation : 


None ftaopt to any fainting thought, of foule inglorious flight, 
But equal bore they up their heads, and far'd like wolves in fg#t - 
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Not rabid wolves more fierce conteſt their prey : 
Each wounds, eachbleeds, but none reſign the day. 
Diſcord with joy the ſcene of death deſcries, 
And drinks large ſlaughter at her ſanguine eyes: 100 
Diſcord alone, of all th' immortal train, 

Swells the red horrors of this direful plain: 
The Gods in peace their golden manſions fill, 
Rang'd in bright order on the Olympian hill ; 
But gen'ral murmurs told their griefs above, 105 | 
And each accus'd the partial will of Jove. 
Meanwhile apart, ſuperior, and alone, > 
Th” eternal monarch, on his awful throne, 


who has very happily expreſſed one clauſe of his author, as Mr, 
Cowper after him : 
Alike in fierce hoſtility their heads 
Both bore aloft. 
Ver. 97.] Homer only ſays, They kept ruſhing on like 
wolves :** the reſt 1s due to the fertile wit of the tranſlator, I would c 
propoſe this adjuſtment of the paſſage : 


None ſtoopt a thought to baſe inglorious flight; 
With equal rage, like ruſhing wolves, they fight. 


Ver. 99.] Chapman, to whom theſe fine verſes of our tranſla- 
tor owe ſome obligations, is more cloſe and faithful: 


Sterne Eris with ſuch weeping ſights, rejoyc't to feed her eyes, 


Who only ſhew'd herſelf in field, of all the deities. m 
Ver. 105.] Part of this verſe is for the rhyme only, Ogilby di 
is more obſervant of his model: ; ar 
Where Jove's high pleaſure tacitly they blame, 1 

To grant the Trojans ſuch immortal fame. 
Ver. 107.] He ſhould have written, = £0 
ta 


Meanwhile apart, regardl:/5, and alone. 
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Wrapt in the blaze of boundleſs glory fat ; 
And fix'd, fulfill'd the juſt decrees of Fate. 110 
On earth he turn'd his all- conſid'ring eyes, 


And mark'd the ſpot where Ilion's tow'rs ariſe ; 


The ſea with ſhips, the fields with armies ſpread, 
The victor's rage, the dying, and the dead. 
Thus while the morning-beams increaſing 
| bri ght 115 
O'er heav'n's pure azure ſpread the growing light, 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with equal wounds. 
But now (what time in ſome ſequeſter'd vale 


The weary woodman ſpreads his ſparing meal, 120 


—— 
Ver. 114.] His original ſays, 
The aß of ſteel, the ſlaughtering, and the dead, 


This paſſage is, doubtleſs, very noble in the tranſlation, but it is 


expanded to a double length, Chapman is not diſpleaſing, and 
cloſely expreſſive of his author: 


He car'd not, but, enthron'd apart, triumphant ſat in ſway 
Of his free power; and, from his ſeate tooke pleaſure to ſurvey 
The citie ſo adorn'd with towres, the ſea with veſſels fild, 
The ſplendor of refulgent armes, the killer, and the kild. 


For my own part, I think theſe lines excellent, 


Ver. 119. What time in ſome ſequefter'd vale The weary word- 
man, &c, | One may gather from hence, that in Homer's time they 
did not meaſure the day by hours, but by the progreſſion of the ſun; 
and diſtinguiſhed the parts of it by the moſt noted employments ; 
as in the xiith of the Odyſſes, v. 439. from the riſing of the judges, 
and here from the dining of the labourer. 

It may perhaps be entertaining to the reader to ſee a general ac- 
count of the menſuration of time among the ancients, which I ſhall 
take from Spondanus. At the beginning of the world it 1s certain 
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When his tir'd arms refuſe the ax to rear, 


And claim a reſpite from the filvan war ; 
PE —- 

there was no diſtinction of time but by the light and darkneſs, and 
the whole day was included in the general terms of the evening and 
the morning. Munſter makes a pretty obſervation upon this cuſtom : 
our long-lived forefathers (ſays he) had not ſo much occaſion to be 
exact obſervers how the day paſſed, as their frailer ſons, whoſe ſhort. 
neſs of life makes it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh every part of time, and 
ſuffer none of it to ſlip away without their obſervation, 

It is not improbable but that the Chaldeans, many ages after the 
flood, were the firſt who divided the day into hours; they being 
the firſt who applied themſelves with any ſucceſs to aſtrology. The 
moſt ancient ſun-dial we read of, is that of Achaz, mentioned in the 
ſecond book of Kings, ch. xx. about the time of the building of 
Rome : but as theſe were of no uſe in clouded days, and in the 
night, there was another invention of meaſuring the parts ct 
time by water; but that not being ſufficiently exact, they laid it 
aſide for another by ſand. 

It is certain the uſe of dials was earlier among the Greeks than 
the Romans; it was above three hundred years after the building of 
Rome, before they knew any thing of them: but yet they had di. 
vided the day and night into twenty-four hours, as appears from 
Varro and Macrobius, though they did not count the hours as we do, 
numerically, but from midnight to midnight, and diſtinguiſhed 
them by particular names, as by the cock-crowing, the dawn, the 
mid-day, c. The firſt ſun-dial we read of among the Romas 
which divided the day into hours, is mentioned by Pliny „ lib. i. 
cap. 20. fixed upon the temple of Quirinus by L. Papy rius the cen- 
ſor, about the twelfth year of the wars with Pyrrhus. But the fit 
that was of any uſe to the publick, was ſet up near the roſtra in che 
forum by Valerius Meſſala the conſul, after the taking of Catana in 
Sicily; from whence it was brought, thirty years after the firſt hal 
been ſet up by Papyrius: but this was till an imperfect one, the 
lines of it not exactly correſponding with the ſeveral hours, Yet 
they made uſe of it many years, till Q. Marcius Philippus placed 
another by it, greatly improved: but theſe had ſtill one common 
defect of being uſeleſs in the night, and when the ſkies were over- 
caſt, All theſe inventions being thus ineffectual, Scipio Naſica, 
ſome years after, meaſured the day and night into hours from the 
dropping of water, 
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But not 'till half the proſtrate foreſts lay 

Stretch'd in long ruin, and expos'd to day) 124 
Then, nor till then, the Greeks impulſive might 
Pierc'd the black phalanx, and let in the light. 


Yet near this time, it may be gathered that ſun-dials were very 
frequent in Rome, from a fragment preſerved by Aulus Gellius, 
and aſcribed to Plautns : the lines are ſo beautiful, that IT cannot 
deny the reader the ſatisfaction of ſeeing them. They are ſuppoſed 


to be ſpoken by an hungry paraſite, upon a ſight of one of theſe 
dials : 


Ut illum Dii perdant, primus qui horas repperit, 
& Quique adeo primus ſtatuit heic ſolarium: 

% Qui mihi comminuit miſero, articulatim, diem! 
Nam me puero uterus hic erat ſolarium, 

«« Multo omnium iſtorum optimum & veriſſumum; 
Ubi iſte monebat eſſe, nift cùm nihil erat. 

% Nunc etiam quod eſt, non eſt, niſi Soli lubet: 

e Itaque adeo jam oppletum eſt oppidum ſolariis, 
«© Major pars popult aridi reptant fame.“ 


We find frequent mention of the hours in the courſe of this poem; 
but to prevent any miſtake, it may not be improper to take notice, 


that they muſt alwa,s be underſtood to mean the ſeaſons, and not 
the diviſion of the day by hours. P. 


Our pet has ſtrangely diſguifed this deſcription. The follow- 
ing is a verbal tranſlation, merely intended, like every attempt of 
this kind, to give the Engliſh reader an exact notion of the words 
and ſtyle of the original: 


But, when the woodman on ſome ſhady hill 
Prepares his meal, when lofty trees are fell'd, 
That tire his hands, and ſatisfy his wants ; 

And love of ſweet repaſt hath ſeiz'd his mind: 
Then the brave Greeks the Trojan phalanx burſt, 
Each other urging through the ranks of war. 


Ver. 125, The Greeks impulſive might. ] We had juſt before 
ſeen that all the Gods were withdrawn from the battle; that Jupi- 
ter was reſolved, even againſt the inclinations of them all, to 
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Great Agamemnon then the ſlaughter led, 
And ſlew Bienor at his people's head: 
Whoſe ſquire Oileus, with a ſudden ſpring, 
Leap'd from the chariot to revenge his king, 130 
But in his front he felt the fatal wound, 
Which pierc'd his brain, and ſtretch'd him on 
the ground. 
Atrides ſpoil'd, and left them on the plain : 
Vain was their youth, their glitt'ring armour vain : 
Now ſoil'd with duſt, and naked to the ſky, 13; 
Their ſnowy limbs and beauteous bodies lie. 


honour the Trojans. Yet we here ſee the Greeks breaking through 
them; the love the poet bears to his countrymen makes him aggran- 
dize their valour, and over-rule even the decrees of Fate, To vary 
his battles, he ſuppoſes the Gods to be abſent this day ; and they 
are no ſooner gone, but the courage of the Greeks prevails, even 
againſt the determination of Jupiter. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 132.] Ogilby, ſomewhat chaſtiſed, thus exhibits what our 
tranſlator has omitted of his author: 


Nor could his brazen caſque the point reſtrain; 
It pierc'd the bone, and daſbt his parting brain, 


Ver. 133.] Homer ſays merely, 


Their corſlets ſtripp'd, Atrides left them there, 
To all conſpicuous with their boſoms bare: 


out of which the fertility of his tranſlator's fancy has wrought the 
four verſes before us, prompted, I preſume, by Dacier's tranſlation, 
which is no leſs luxuriant ; * Apres les avoir depouilles tous deux 
«« de leurs armes & de leurs habits, les laiſſe- là tout nuds, montrer par 
J blancheur tblouifſante de leurs corps, que c'etoient de jeunes guer- 
* rjers, toujours nourris A l'ombre juſqu? à cette fatale journèe.“ 


Ver. 135. Naked to the ſcy.] Euſtathius refines upon this place, 
and believes that Homer intended, by particularizing the whiteneſs 
of the limbs, to ridicule the effeminate education of theſe unhappy 
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Two ſons of Priam next to battle move, 
The product one of marriage, one of love; 
In the ſame car the brother-warriours ride, 139 
This took the charge to combat, that to guide: 
Far other taſk! than when they wont to keep, 
On Ida's tops, ther father's fleecy ſheep. 
Theſe on the mountains once Achilles found, 
And captive led, with pliant ofters bound ; 


youths, But as ſuch an interpretation may be thought below the 
majeſty of an Epic poem, and a kind of barbarity to inſult the un- 
fortunate, I thought it better to give the paſſage an air of compaſ- 
ſion. As the words are equally capable of either meaning, I ima- 
gined the reader would be more pleaſed with the humanity of the 
one, than with the ſatyr of the other, | of 


Homer, in my opinion, had no immediate intention either of 
ſatire or compaſſion, but ſimply a natural deſcription of ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance. And this object he has happily attained, 


Ver. 143. Theſe on the mountains once Achilles found. ] Homer, 
ſays Euſtathius, never lets any opportunity paſs of mentioning the 
hero of his poem, Achilles: he gives here an inſtance of his for- 
mer reſentment, and at once varies his own poetry, and exalts his 
hero's character. Nor does he mention him curſorily ; he ſeems 
unwilling to leave him; and when he purſues the thread of his ſtory 
in a few lines, takes occaſion to ſpeak again of him. This is a very 
artful conduct; by mentioning him ſo frequently, he takes care that 
the reader ſhould not forget him, and ſhews the importance of that 
hero, whoſe anger is the ſubje& of his poem. P. 


Our poet treads in the ſteps of Ogilby: 


Theſe keeping flocks on Ide Achilles found, 
And their white wriſts with pliant ofiers bound: 
Chapman before him : 


both which king Peleus heire, 


Whilome in Ida keeping flocks, did * and bind 
With pliant ofiers, 
VOL, 111, 3 
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Then to their fire for ample ſums reſtor'd; 14; 
But now to periſh by Atrides' ſword: 
Pierc'd in the breaſt the baſe-born Iſus bleeds : 
Cleft thro? the head, his brother's fate ſucceeds. 
Swift to the ſpoil the haſty victor falls, 
And ſtript, their features to his mind recalls. 150 
The Trojans ſee the youths untimely die, 
But helpleſs tremble for themſelves, and fly. 
So when a lion, ranging o'er the lawns, 
Finds, on ſome graſſy lair, the couching fawns, . 
Their bones he cracks, their recking vitals Br 
draws, 155 
And grinds the quiv'ring fleſh with bloody jaws; 
The frighted hind beholds, and dares not ſtay, 
But ſwift thro” ruſtling thickets burſts her way; 


Ver. 148.] His name was Antiphus ; the ſuppreſſion of which 
through the entice paſſage is a material defect. Ogilby is more | 
exact: 1 
But Antiphus, pierc'd through the cheek, he flew 
With his ſharp ſword, and from his chariot threw, 


Ver. 150.] After this our poet omits what may be plainly tran- | 
flated thus ; 8 


For erſt, by great Achilles, ſwift of feet, 
From Ida brought, he ſaw them at the fleet, 
Ver. 155.] He caſt his eye on Ogllby : 


Seizeth her fawns, and with devouring Jaws 
Their panting hearts and bleeding entrails draws: 


but borrowed one word from Chapman : 


at will and eaſe doth grind 
Their joynts—, 
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All drown'd in ſweat the panting mother flies, 
And the big tears roll trickling from her eyes. 160 
Amidit the tumult of the routed train, 
The ſons of falſe Antimachus were lain ; 
He, who for bribes his faithleſs counſels ſold, 
And voted Helen's ſtay for Paris* gold. 
Atrides mark'd, as theſe their ſafety fought, 165 
And ſlew the children for the tather's fault; 
Their headſtrong horſe unable to reſtrain, 
They ſhook with fear, and drop'd the filken rein; 
Then in their chariot on their knees they fall ; 
And thus with lifted hands for mercy call. 170 


Ver. 159.] Thus Chapman: 
But, ſhook with vehement feare her ſelfe, flies through the 
oaken chace 
From that fell ſavage, drowrn'd in ſweat ; and ſeeks ſome covert 
place. 
Ver. 160.] This verſe is an interpolation of the tranſlator, 
partly grounded on he big round tears of Shakeſpear's ſtag, and the 
horſe of Virgil, En. xi. thus better rendered by Dryden: 


And the big tears run rolling down his face. 


Ver. 168.] Homer ſays the well awrought, or glittering reins, 
being ſtudded, I ſuppoſe, and adorned with poliſhed metal: but our 
poet follows Chapman : 
the filken reins, being from their handslet fall, 

Ver. 169. ] Our tranſlator has remarked more than once, that 
ſupplication is not made in Homer by falling on he knees, but by 
holding, or entreating at, the knees of the ſuperiour. The criticiſm, 
perhaps, is juſt, but is violated by his own example here, Mr. 
Cowper properly repreſents the paſſage, and will ſhew an omiſſion 
of our poet : | 


Atrides with a lion's rage 


Came on, and from the chariot thus they ſued, 
R 2 
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Oh ſpare our youth, and for the life we owe, 
Antimachus ſhall copious gifts beſtow ; 
Soon as he hears, that not in battle ſlain, 
The Grecian ſhips his captive ſons detain, 
Large heaps of braſs in ranſom ſhall be told, 17; 
And ſteel well-temper'd, and perſuaſive gold. 

Theſe words, attended with a flood of tears, 
The youths addreſs'd to unrelenting ears : | 
The vengeful monarch gave this ſtern reply; 
It from Antimachus ye ſpring, ye die: 180 
The daring wretch who once in council ſtood 
To ſhed Ulyſſes' and my brother's blood, 
For profter'd peace! And ſues his ſeed for grace? 
No, die, and pay the forfeit of your race. 

This ſaid, Piſander from the car he caſt, 18; 
Andpierc'd his breaſt: ſupine he breath'd his laſt. 


Ver. 1758. ] Chapman's verſion is this: 
Thus wept they, uſing ſmoothing terms; and heard this rugged 
voice | | 
Breath from the anrelenting king. 


Ver. 181. Autimachus, who once, c.] It is obſervable that 
Homer with a great deal of art interweaves the true hiſtory of the 
Trojan war in his poem; he here gives a circumſtance that carries 
us back from the tenth year of the war to the very beginning of it. 
So that although the action of the poem takes up but a ſmall part of 
the laſt year of the war, yet by ſuch ineidents as theſe we are taught 


a great many particulars that happened through the whole ſeries of 
it. Euſtathius. | P. 


Ver. 185.] Ogilby, with trivial correction, has an excellent 
diſtich: 
Then through Piſander's breaſt his ſpear he thruſt; 
He, from his chariot, d /upine in duſt, 
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His brother leap'd to earth; but as he lay, 
The trenchant falchion lopp'd his hands away ; 
His ſever'd head was toſs'd among the throng, 
And rolling, drew a bloody trail along. 190 
Then, where the thickeſt tought, the victor flew; 
The king's example all his Greeks purſue. 
Now by the foot the flying foot were flain, 
Horſe trod by horſe, lay foaming on the plain. 
From the dry fields thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 
Shade the black hoſt, and intercept the ſkies. 196 


Ver. 188. Lapp d his hands away.) I think one cannot but com- 
paſſionate the fate of theſe brothers, who ſuffer for the ſins of their 
father, notwithſtanding the juſtice which the commentators find 1n 
this action of Agamemnon. And I can much leſs imagine that his 
cutting off their hands was meant for an expreſs example againſt 
bribery, 1n revenge for the gold which Antimachus had received 
from Paris, Euſtathius 1s very refining upon this point; but the 
grave Spondanus outdoes them all, who has found there was an 
excellent conceit in cutting off the hands and head of the fon; the 
firſt, becauſe the father had been for lig hands on the Grecian 
embaſſadors; and the ſecond, hecauſe it was from his head that the 
advice proceeded of detaining Helena. P. 


Ver. 190.] Homer ſays, according to Mr, Cowper's tranſlation : 


— lopt his head, 
And roll'd it, like a mortar, through the ranks. 


Ver. 193. Now by the foot the flying foot, &c.] After Homer 


| with a poetical juſtice has puniſhed the ſons of Antimachus for the 
crimes of the father; he carries on the narration, and preſents all 


1 the terrours of the battle to our view: we fee in the lively 
t deſcription the men and chariots overthrown, and hear the trampling 
1 of the horſes feet. Thus the poet very artfully, by ſuch ſudden 
alarms, awakens the attention of the reader, that is apt to be tired 
m_ and grow remiſs by a plain and more cool narration. P. 


Ver. 196.] In this exaggeration of his author, he ſeems to fol- 
low Ogilby: R 3 
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The braſs-hoof d ſteeds tumultuous plunge and 
bound, 

And the thick thunder beats the lab'ring ground. 

Still ſlaught'ring on, the king of men proceeds; 

The diſtanc'd army wonders at his deeds. 200 

As when the winds with raging flames conſpire, 


And o'er the foreſts roll the flood of fire, 
In blazing heaps the grove's old honours fall, 


And one refulgent ruin levels all: 

Before Atrides' rage, ſo ſinks the foe, 205 
Whole ſquadrons vaniſh,and proud heads lie low. 
The ſteeds fly trembling from his waving ſword; 


And many a car, now lighted of its lord, 


Their hunde ring feet make clouds of duſt ariſe, 

And earth, to atoms beaten, ſcales the Kies. 
I ſhould prefer a more ſimple and more faithful exhibition of the 
paſſage, thus : | 
| Now by the foot the flying foot were ſlain, 

And horſemen trampled horſemen on the plain 

With braſs-hoof d ſteeds and chariots, that reſaund 

With noiſe like thunder from the duſty ground. 


Ver. 197. The braſs-hoof*d fleeds.| Euſtathius obſerves, that the 
cuſtom of ſhoeing horſes was in uſe in Homer's time, and calls the 
ſhoes o:awaiz, from the figure of an half- moon. P, 


Ver. 201.] This fimile is indebted to Ogilby's tranſlation: 


As, when in thick-ſet woods deſtroying fire, 
And winds that riſe from ſeverall parts conſpire, 
The violent flames increaſing conquer «//, 
Till ſpacious groves in heaps of aſhes fall, 


Ver. 207.) This verſe is an addition by the tranſlator, 
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Wide o'er the field with guideleſs fury rolls, 209 


Breaking their ranks, and cruſhing out their ſouls ; 
While his keen falchion drinks the warriors lives; 
More grateful, now, to vultures than their wives! 

Perhaps great Hector then had found his fate, 


But Jove and Deſtiny prolong'd his date. 214 
Safe from the darts, the care of heav'n he ſtood, 


Amidſt alarms, and death, and duſt, and blood, 


Ver. 211.] He had an eye, I preſume, on Ogilby: 


Who on the ground, bereaved of their /ives, 
More lovely lay te vultures than their avives. 


Ver. 212. More grateful, now, to vultures than their wives d] 
This is a reflection of the poet, and ſuch an one as ariſes from a 
ſentiment of compaſſion ; and indeed there is nothing more moving 
than to ſee thoſe heroes, who were the love and delight of their 
ſpouſes, reduced ſuddenly to ſuch a condition of horrour, that 
thoſe very wives durſt not look upon them. I was very much 
ſurpriſed to find a remark of Euſtathius upon this, which ſeems 
very wrong and unjuſt ; he would have it that there 1s in this place 
an ellipſis, which comprehends a ſevere raillery : “ For, ſays he, 
Homer would imply, that thoſe dead warriours were now more 
* agreeable to vultures, than they had ever been in all their days to 
* their wives.” This is very ridiculous; to ſuppoſe that theſe 
unhappy women did not love their huſbands, is to inſult them 
barbaroufly in their affliction ; and every body can fee that ſuch a 
thought in this place would have appeared mean, frigid, and out of 
ſeaſon. Homer, on the contrary, always endeavours to excite 
compaſſion by the grief of the wives, whoſe huſbands are killed in 
the battle. Dacier, = 


Ver. 213.] Our poet here acts the interpreter rather than the 
tranſlator, Ogilby, whom he ſeems to have conſulted, ſufficiently 
expreſſes the purport of his author, I have only ſubſtituted a ſingle 
word ; | 

But Jove drew Hector off, where /afe he flood 
From conflicts, weapons, tumult, 4, and bload, 
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Now paſt the tomb where ancient Ilus lay, 
Thro' the mid field the routed urge their way. 
Where the wild figs th*adjoining ſummit crown, 
That path they take, and ſpeed to reach the town. 
As ſwift Atrides with loud ſhouts purſu'd, 22: 
Hot with his toil, and bath'd in hoſtile blood. 
Now near the beech-tree, and the Scan gates, 
The hero halts, and his aflociates waits. 
Meanwhile on ev'ry fide, around the plain, 22; 
Diſpers'd, diſorder'd, fly the Trojan train. 
So flies a herd of beeves, that hear diſmay'd 
The lion's roaring thro* the midnight ſhade; 


Ver. 217. Now paſt the tomb where ancient Ilus lay.] By the 
exactneſs of Homer's deſcription we fee as in a landſchape the very 
lace where this battle was fought, Agamemnon drives the Trojans 
from the tomb of Ilus, where they encamped all the night; that 
tomb ſtood in the middle of the plain: from thence he purſues 
them by the wild fig-tree to the beech-tree, and from thence to the 
very Scæan gate. Thus the ſcene of action is fixed, and we ſee the 
very rout through which the one retreats, and the other advances. 
Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 222.] More exactly, 
His hands re/itl:/s bath'd in hoſtile blood. 


Ver. 223.] Ourpoet has here miſtaken his author, whoſe inten- 
tion was ſeen by Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby; but miſcon- 
ceived by Dacier, who betrayed our poet: Quand il eſt arrive 
« pres des portes Scees avec les troupes, qui ont pu ſuivre fa rapidite, 
« j1 fait halte pour attendre le reſte. I hus Mr, Cowper, with per- 
« fect propriety : 

But at the beech tree and the Scæan gate 
Arrived, the "Trojans halted, waiting there 
The rearmoſt fugitives, 
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On heaps they tumble with ſucceſsleſs haſte ; 
The ſavage ſeizes, draws, and rends the laſt: 230 
Not with leſs fury ſtern Atrides flew, 
Still preſs'd therout, and ſtill the hindmoſt flew; 
Hurl'd from their cars the braveſt chiefs are kill'd, 
And rage, and death, and carnage, load the field. 
Now ſtorms the victorat the Trojan wall; 235 
Surveys the tow'rs, and meditates their fall. 
But Jove deſcending ſhook th* Idzan hills, 
And down their ſummits pour'd a hundred rills : 
Th' unkindled light'ning in his hand he took, 
And thus the many-colour'd maid beſpoke. 240 
Iris, with haſte thy golden wings diſplay, 
To god-like Hector this our word convey. 


Ver. 231.] A better and more faithful verſion may be framed 
from that of our poet, and Ogilby's together, with truer rhymes : 
Thus xvith his raging ſpear Atrides flew ; 
Still preſt zveir rear, and ſtill the hindmoſt flew, 
Hurl'd from their cars, a hoſt of warriours ſlain 


Lay on their backs, or rgſtrate, on the plain. 
Ver. 236.] An interpolated verſe of the tranſlator, 


Ver. 238.] This is a very ſingular exaggeration by our poet. 
The following attempt is faithful: 
Jove heaven had left, and ſat on Ida's hills, 
Ida the fruitful nurſe of numerous rills: 
High in his hands th* unkindled light'nings te 
And thus the maid avizh golden wings beſpale. 


Ver. 241. Iris, with haſte thy golden wings display.] It is 
evident that ſome ſuch contrivance as this was neceſſary ; the I rojans, 
we learn from the beginning of this book, were to be victorious 
this day; but if Jupiter had not now interpoſed, they had been 
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While Agamemnon waſtes the ranks around, 
Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the 
ground. 

Bid him give way; but iſſue forth commands, 24; 
And truſt the war to leſs important hands: 
But when, or wounded by the ſpear, or dart, 
That chief ſhall mount his chariot, and depart ; 
Then Joveſhall ſtring his arm, and fire his breaſt, 
Then to her ſhips ſhall flying Greece be preſs'd, 
Till to the main the burning ſun deſcend, 25 
And ſacred Night her awful ſhade extend. 

He ſpoke, and Iris at his word obey'd; 
On wings of winds deſcends the various maid, 
The chief ſhe found amidſt the ranks of war, 25; 
Cloſe to the bulwarks, on his glitt'ring car. 


driven even within the walls of Troy. By this means alſo the poet 
conſults both for the honour of Hector, and that of Agamemnon. 
Agamemnon has time enough to ſhew the greatneſs of his valour, 
and it is no diſgrace to Hector not to encounter him when Jupiter 
interpoſes. 


Euſtathius obſerves, that the poet gives us here a ſketch of what 
is drawn out at large in the ſtory of this whole book: this he does 
to raiſe the curioſity of the reader, and make him impatient to hear 
thoſe great actions which mult be performed before Agamemnon can 
retire, and Hector be victorious. P. 


Ver. 253.] Accuracy requires rather, 


He /pake, and Iris at his word obey'd: 
Dawn Idas tops to Tray deſcends the maid, 


Ver. 256.] His original ſays, 
Cloſe to his conr/ers, and his glitt'ring car. 
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The Goddeſs then: O ſon of Priam hear! 


From Jove I come, and his high mandate bear. 
While Agamemnon waſtes the ranks around, 
Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the 


ground, 260 


Abſtain from fight; yet iſſue forth commands, 
And truſt the war to leſs important hands. 

But when, or wounded by the ſpear or dart, 
The chief ſhall mount his chariot, and depart: 
Then Jove ſhall ſtring thy arm, and fire thy breaſt, 
Then to her ſhips ſhall fly ing Greece be preſt, 266 
Till to the main the burning ſun deſcend, 
And ſacred Night her awful ſhade extend. 

She ſaid, and vaniſh'd : Hector, with a bound, 
Springs from his chariot on the trembling ground, 
In clanging arms: he graſps in either hand 271 
A pointed lance, and ſpeeds from band to band; 
Revives their ardour, turns their ſteps from 

flight, 
And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. 274 
They ſtand to arms: the Greeks their onſet dare, 
Condenſe their pow 'rs, and wait the coming war. 


Ver. 269.] Homer only has, 
She ſaid, and went away : 
but our poet follows Chapman: | 
To whom ſhe ſpake the words of Jove, and vari: from his ſight, 
Ver. 270.] In the ſame ſpirit Chapman: 
He leap't upon the /oundirg earth. 
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New force, new ſpirit to each breaſt returns; 

The fight renew'd with fiercer fury burns: 

The king leads on ; all fix on him their eye, 

And learn from him, to conquer, or to die. 280 
Ye ſacred nine, celeſtial Muſes! tell, 

Who fac'd him firſt, and by his proweſs fell? 

The great Iphidamas, the bold and young, 


From ſage Antenor and Theano ſprung; 284 


Ver. 279.] Homer ſays ſimply, 
The king ruſht firſt, and ſought the front of war: 


but our poet might take a hint from Dacier, and invent the reſt: 
Agamemnon, qui veut toujours ſe diſtinguer par ſon courage, ſe 
jette le premier ou le danger eſt le plus grand, et montre le chemin 
*« 2 ſes troupes.“ 


Ver. 281. Ye ſacred nine.] The poet, to win the attention of 
tie reader, and ſeeming himſelf to be ſtruck with the exploits of 
Agamemnon while he recites them (who when the battle was 
rekindled, ruſhes out to engage his enemies) invokes not one Muſe, 
as he did in the beginning of the poem, but as if he intended to 
warn us that he was about to relate ſomething ſurpriſing, he invokes 
the whole nine; and then, as if he had received their inſpiration, 
goes on to deliver what they ſuggeſted to him. By means of this 
a poſtrophe, the imagination of the reader is ſo filled, that he ſeems 
not only preſent, but active in the ſcene to which the {kill of the 
poct has tranſported him. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 282.] After this comes a verſe in the original to the fol- 
lowing purport: 


Or of the Trojans, or auxiliar hoſt. 


Ver. 283. Iphidamas, the bold and young, |] Homer here gives 
us the hiſtory of this Iphidamas, his parentage, the place of his 
birth, and many circumſtances of his private life. This he does 
to diverſify his poetry, and to ſoften with ſome amiable embelliſh- 
ments, the continual horrours that muſt of neceſlity ſtrike the 
imagination, in an unintercupted narration of blood and flaughter. 
Euſtathius, | | | 
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Whom from his youth his grandſire Ciſſeus bred, 
Andnurs'd in Thrace where ſnowy flocks are fed. 
Scarce did the down his roſy cheeks inveſt, 
And early honour warm his gen'rous breaſt, 
When the kind fire conſign'd his daughter's 
charms 
(Theano's ſiſter) to his youthful arms. 290 
But call'd by glory to the wars of Troy, 
He leaves untaſted the firſt fruits of joy ; 
From his lov'd bride departs with melting eyes, 
And ſwift to aid his dearer country flies. 
With twelve black ſhips he reach'd Percope's 
ſtrand, 295 
Thence took the long, laborious march by land. 
Nov fierce for fame, before the ranks he ſprings, 
Tow' ring in arms, and braves the king of kings. 


Ver. 290. Theanod's fiſter.] That the reader may not be 
ſhocked at the marriage of Iphidamas with his mother's ſiſter, it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve from Euſtathius, that conſanguinity was no 
impediment in Greece in the days of Homer : nor 1s Iphidamas 
ſingular in this kind of marriage, for Diomed was married to his 
own aunt as well as he, P. 


Ver. 291.] I ſhould prefer, as more faithful to the author, 


No ſooner married, but in queſt of fame 
From his fond bride to fight with Greece he came. 


All the reſt is the ſportive imagination of our poet, expatiating on à 
favourite ſubject; and yet inadvertently making Iphidamas a greater 
blockhead, than his original, I think, intended to repreſent him. 
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Atrides firſt diſcharg'd the miſſive ſpear ; 
The Trojan ſtoop'd, the jav'lin paſs'd in air. zoo 
Then near the corſelet, at the monarch's heart, 
With all his ſtrength the youth directs his dart: 
But the broad belt, with plates of ſilver bound, 
The point rebated, and repell'd the wound, 
Encumber'd with the dart, Atrides ſtands, zo; 
Till graſp'd with force, he wrench'd it from his 
hands. 
At once his weighty ſword diſcharg'd a wound 
Full on his neck, that fell'd him to the ground. 
Stretch'd in the duſt th' unhappy warriour lies, 
And ſleep eternal ſeals his ſwimming eyes. 310 


Ver. 299.] According to the original, thus : 


Atrides firſt, when now the foe drew near, 
With fruſtrate aim diſcharg'd the flying ſpear, 
Ver. 301.] More agreeably to his model, thus: 


Then by the belt, beneath the monarch's breaſt, 
With all his ſtrength the youth his javelin pref. 
Like lead, the filver, which his girdle bound, 
'The point rebated, and repell'd the wound, 


Ver. 3o5.] With more fidelity, in this manner: 


The king with ſavage fury draws him near, 
And forceful wrenches from his hand the ſpear. 


Ver, 307.] Theſe rhymes have juft occurred. Thus? 


Then at the youth a furious blow he made: 
Full on his neck deſcends the fatal blade, 


Ver. 310.] His original ſays, _ 5 
And brazen ſlumbers ſeal his ſwimming eyes. 
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Oh worthy better fate! oh early ſlain! 

Thy country's friend; and virtuous, thoꝰ in vain 

No more the youth ſhall join his conſort's ſide, 

At once a virgin, and at once a bride! 

No more with preſents her embraces meet, 315 

Or lay the ſpoils of conqueſt at her feet, 

On whom his paſſion, laviſh of his ſtore, 

Beſtow'd ſo much, and vainly promis'd more! 

Unwept, uncover'd, on the plain he lay, 

While the proud victor bore his arms away. 320 
Coon, Antenor's eldeſt hope, was nigh: 

Tears, at the fight, came ſtarting from his eye, 


Ver. 311.] This diſtich is ſpun from one word of his author, 
exxre-; much to be pitied. 


Ver. 317.] It is not cuſtomary for our poet to be ſo conciſe 
with paſſages, that admit ornamental amplification. Let the reader 
excuſe my own attempt to ſupply the omiſſion of the tranſlator ; 


On whom his paſſion, laviſh of his ſtore, 

A hundred kine beſtow'd, and promis'd more; 

A thouſand ſheep and goats, that graz'd his plains, 
And rang'd unnumber'd through the wide domains, 


Ver. 319.] This line is the addition of our poet, Thus, more 
exactly: 
Atrides ſtript his armour, as he lay; 
And through the Grecian ſquadrons bore away. 


Ver. 321.] There is much amplification in theſe four verſes, 
The original is more exhibited in the following effort: 


This when his elder brother, Coon, ſpies, 
A cloud of ſorrow ſhrouds the warriour's eyes. 
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While pierc'd with grief the much-lov'd youth 


he view'd, 
And the pale features now deform'd with blood. 
Then with his ſpear, unſeen, his time he took, 325 
Aim'd at the king, and near his elbow ſtrook. 
The thrilling ſteel tranſpierc'd the hrawny part, 
And thro” his arm ſtood forth the barbed dart. 
Surpriz'd the monarch feels, yet void of fear 
On Coon ruſhes with his lifted ſpear: 330 
His brother's corpſe the pious Trojan draws, 
And calls his country to aſſert his cauſe, 
Defends him breathleſs on the fanguine field, 
And o'er the body ſpreads his ample ſhield. 
Atrides, marking an unguarded part, 335 
Transfix'd the warriour with his brazen dart; 
Prone on his brother's bleeding breaſt he lay, 
The monarch's falchion lopp'd his head away: 
The ſocial ſhades the ſame dark journey go, 


And join each other in the realms below. 345 


Ver. 329.] This is no proper repreſentation of his author, "The 
following attempt is literal : 


With horrour ſhiver'd ſtraight the king of men; 
Nor yet from battle ceaſt, but with his ſpear, 
Full-nurtur'd by the winds, on Coon ruſht, 


Ver. 337.] This verſe is a pathetic fiction of the tranſlator, 


Ver. 338.] Chapman has given coarſely, the ſenſe of his author: 
Who made Iphidamas the blocke, and cut off Coon's head, 
Ver. 339.] Two verſes exquiſitely beautiful. 
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The vengeful victor rages round the fields, 
With ev'ry weapon, art or fury yields: 
By the long lance, the ſword, or pond'rous ſtone, 
Whole ranks are broken, and whole troops o'er= 
thrown. 344 
This, while yet warm, diſtill'd the purple flood; 
But when the wound grew ſtiff with elotted blood, 
Then grinding tortures his ſtrong boſom rend, 
Leſs keen thoſe darts the fierce Ilythiæ ſend, 
(The pow'rs that cauſe the teeming matron's 
throes; | 
Sad mothers of unutterable woes !) 350 
Stung with the ſmart, all-panting with the pain, 


He mounts the car, and gives his ſquire the rein: 
— 


Ver. 341.] Ogilby, with trivial correction, I ſhould prefer, as 
more conciſe, and faithful to his pattern: 


Gainſt other ſquadrons /ce the king advance, 
With ponderous ſtones, with falchion, and with lance, 


Ver. 348. The fierce Hythiz.| Theſe Ilythiz are the Goddeſſes 
that Homer ſuppoſes to preſide over childbirth : he arms their hands 
with a kind of inſtrument, from which a pointed dart is ſhot into 
the diſtreſſed mother, as an arrow from a bow: ſo that as Eris has 
her torch, and Jupiter his thunder, theſe Goddeſſes have their 
darts which they ſhoot into women 1a travail, He calls them the 
daughters of Juno, becauſe ſhe preſides over the marriage- bed. 
Euſtathius. Here (ſays Dacier) we find the ſtyle of the holy 
ſcripture, which to expreſs a ſevere pain, uſually compares it to 
that of women in labour. Thus David, Pain came upon them as 
upon a woman in travail; and Iſaiah, They ſhall grieve as a woman 
in travail, And all the prophets are full of the like expreſſions, P, 
VOL, 111, 8 
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Then with a voice which fury made more ſtrong, 
And pain augmented, thus exhorts the throng. 

O friends! O Greeks! aſſert your honours won; 
Proceed, and finiſh what this arm begun: 356 
Lo! angry Jove forbids your chief to ſtay, 
And envies half the glories of the day. 

He ſaid; the driver whirls his lengthful thong; 
The horſes fly! the chariot ſmokes along. 360 
Clouds from their noſtrils the fierce courſers blow, 
And from their ſides the foam deſcends in ſnow; 


Ver. 354.] Homer ſays only, 
Then in loud accents thus exhorts the Greeks, 


Ver. 355.] Ogilby, with little correction, is much more ac- 
curate ; 
O friends! O! Grecian chiefs and princes, ſtrive 
Deſtructive battle from our fleet zo drive. 


Ver. 357. Lo! angry Fove forbids your chief to flay,] Euſtathius 
remarks upon the behaviour of Agamemnon in his preſent diſtreſs : 
Homer deſcribes him as racked with almoſt intolerable pains, yet he 
does not complain of the anguiſh he ſuffers, - but that he is obliged 
to retire from the fight, 


This indeed, as it proved his undaunted ſpirit, ſo did it likewiſe 


his wiſdom : had he ſhewed any unmanly dejection, it would have 


diſpirited the army; but his intrepidity makes them believe his 
wound leſs dangerous, and renders them not ſo highly concerned 
for the abſence of their general. P. 


Ver. 361.] His original gives no countenance to this thought. 


Thus? | 
Through clouds of duft the ruſbing courſers go. 


Ver. 362.] Homer has only, They foamed on their cheſis; but 
dur poet transferred his hyperbole from Chapman: 


Sprinkling their powerfull breaſts with foame, and /nexving on 
the duſt, 


U 
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Shot thro? the battle in a moment's ſpace, 
The wounded monarch at his tent they place. 
No ſooner Hector ſaw the king retir'd, 365 
But thus his Trojans and his aids he fir'd. 
Hear all ye Dardan, all ye Lycian race! 
Fam'd in cloſe fight, and dreadful tace to face, 
Now call to mind your ancient trophies won, 
Your great forefathers virtues, and your own. 370 
Behold, the gen'ral flies! deſerts his pow'rs! 
Lo Jove himſelf declares the conqueſt ours! 
Now on yon” ranks impel your foaming ſteeds ; 
And, ſure of glory, dare immortal deeds. 
With words like theſe the fiery chief alarms 375 
His fainting hoſt, and ev'ry boſom warms. 


As the bold hunter chears his hounds to tear 
The brindled lion, or the tuſky bear; 


Ver. 369.] This diſtich is mere interpolation, and might be 
pared by writing verſe 368 thus: 


Be men, ye Dardan and ye Lycian race. 
Ogilby gives the ſenſe of his author very properly : 
Bold Trojans, Lycians, and ftout Dardans! fhew 
Your valour now or never *gainft the foe, 
Ver. 373.] He borrowed his rhymes from Chapman : 
Then in the Grecian faces drive, your one-hou'd violent feeds, 
And far above their beſt, be beſt, and glorifie your deeds, 
Ver. 377.] This is a very extraordinary tranſlation of the paſ- 
ſage, and a ſignal proof of the tranſlator's indolence, Literally thus ; 


As when his hounds white-tooth'd a hunter ſets 
Or on the lion, or the ſavage boar: 


50 God-like HeQor 
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With voice and hand provokes their doubting 
heart, 379 
And ſprings the foremoſt with his lifted dart: 
So god-like Hector prompts his troops to dare; 
Nor prompts alone, but leads himſelf the war. 
On the black body of the foes he pours ; 
As from the cloud's deep boſom, {well'd with 
| ſhow'rs, 
A ſudden ſtorm the purple ocean ſweeps, 385 
Drives the wild waves, and toſſes all the deeps. 
Say Muſe! when Jove the Trojan's glory crown'd, 
Beneath his arm what heroes bit the ground? 


Ver. 387. Say, Muſe ! when Jove the Trojan's glory crown'd. | 
The poet juſt before has given us an invocation of the Muſes, to 
make us attentive to the great exploits of Agamemnon. Here we 
have one with regard to Hector, but this laſt may perhaps be more 
eaſily accounted for than the other, For in that, after ſo ſolemn an 
invocation, we might reaſonably have expected wonders from the 
hero; whereas in reality he kills but one man before he himſelf is 
wounded ; and what he does afterwards ſeems to proceed from a 
frantick valour, ariſing from the ſmart of the wound : we do not 
find by the text that he kills one man, but overthrows ſeveral in his 
fury, and then retreats : ſo that one would imagine he invoked the 
Muſes only to deſcribe his retreat. 


But upon a nearer view, we ſhall find that Homer ſhews a coin- 
mendable partiality to his own countryman and hero Agamemnon : 
he ſeems to detract from the greatneſs of HeQor'saftions, by aſcribing 
them to. Jupiter; whereas Agamemnon conquers by the dint of 
bravery ; and that this is a juſt obſervation, will appear by what 
follows. Thoſe Greeks that fall by the ſword of Hector, he 
paſſes over as if they were all vulgar men: he ſays nothing of them 
but that they died; and only briefly mentions their names, as if he 
endeavoured to conceal the overthrow of the Greeks. But when 
he ſpeaks of his favourite Agamemnon, he expatiates and dwells 
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Aſſæus, Dolops, and Autonous dy'd, 

Opites next was added to their fide, 390 

Then brave Hipponous fam'd in many a fight, 

Opheltius, Orus, ſunk to endleſs night; 

Aſymnus, Agelaus; all chiefs of name; 

The reſt were vulgar deaths, unknown to fame. 

As when a weſtern whirlwind, charg'd with 
ſtorms, 395 

Diſpels the gather'd clouds that Notus forms; 

The guſt continu'd, violent, and ſtrong, 

Rolls ſable clouds in heaps on heaps along; 

Now to the ſkies the foaming billows rears, 

Now breaks the ſurge, and wide the bottom bares: 


upon his actions; and ſhews us, that thoſe that fell by his hand 
were all men of diſtinction, ſuch as were the ſons of Priam, of 
Antenor, and Antimachus. It is true, Hector killed as many 
leaders of the Greeks as Agamemnon of the Trojans, and more 
of the common ſoldiers ; but by particularizing the deaths of the 
chiefs of Troy, he ſets the deeds of Agamemnon in the ſtrongeſt 
point of light, and by his filence 1n reſpect to the leaders whom 
Hector flew, he caſts a ſhade over the greatneſs of the action, and 
conſequently it appears leſs conſpicuous, FP. 


Ver. 393.] In this arduous paſſage he took a hint from Chap- 
man: 
Orus, Eſſymnus, all of name. 


Ver. 39 5.] There is much unneceſſary interpolation in this 
fimile, Might I propoſe an amendment thus? 
As when a weſtern whirlwind, charg'd with ſtorms, 
Impels the clouds that rapid Notus forms; 
Beneath his ſcovring blaſt the ſurges riſe, 
And foamy billows, daſhing, threat the ſkies, 
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Thus raging Hector, with reſiſtleſs hands, 401 
O'erturns, confounds, and ſcatters all their bands. 
Now the laſt ruin the whole hoſt appalls; 
Now Greece had trembled in her wooden walls; 
But wiſe Ulyſſes call'd Tydides forth, 405 
His ſoul rekindled, and awak'd his worth. 
And ſtand we deedleſs, O eternal ſhame! 
"Till Hector's arm involve the ſhips in flame? 
Haſte, let us join, and combat fide by fide. 
The warriour thus, and thus the friend reply 'd. 410 
No martial toil I ſhun, no danger fear; 
Let Hector come; I wait his fury here. 


— — . — — 


Ver. 405. But «viſe Ulyſſes calPd Jydides forth.) "There is ſome- 
thing inſtructive in thoſe which ſeem the moſt common paſſages of 
Homer, who by making the wiſe Ulyſſes direct the brave Diomed 
in all the enterpriſes of the laſt book, and by maintaining the {ame 
conduct in this, intended to ſhew this moral, "That valour ſhould 
always be under the guidance of wiſdom, Thus in the eighth book, 
when Diomed could ſcarce be reſtrained by the thunder of Jupiter, 
Neſtor is at hand to moderate his courage; and this hero ſeems to 
have made a very good uſe of thoſe inſtructions; his valour no 
longer runs out into raſhneſs: though he is too brave to decline the 
fight, yet he is too wile to fight againſt Jupiter. Þ . 


Ver. 406.] This line is not to be endured. May I atempt 
a more faithful tranſlation of the place? 


Now ruin ircetrievable had ſpread, 

And Greece, all hopeleſs, to her navy fled; 
When thus exhorts Ulyſſes Tydeus' ſon : 

Why thus, our force relax'd, like cowards run? 
Stand here, Tydides! ſhame attends this day, 
If dauntieſs Hector make our ſhips his prey. 
Then he: No toil I ſhun | 
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But Jove with conqueſt crowns the Trojan train ; 

And, Jove our foe, all human force is vain. 414 
Hefigh'd ; but ſighing, rais'd his vengeful ſteel, 

And from his car the proud Thymbræus fell; 

Molion, the charioteer, purſu'd his lord, 

His death ennobled by Ulyſſes? ſword. 

There ſlain, they left them in eternal night, 419 

'Then plung'd amidſt the thickeſt ranks of fight. 

So two wild boars outſtrip the following hounds, 

Then ſwift revert, and wounds return for 

wounds. 

Stern Hector's conqueſts in the middle plain 

Stood check'd a while, and Greece reſpir'd again. 
The ſons of Merops ſhone amidſt the war; 425 

Tow'ring they rode in one refulgent car: 

In deep prophetic arts their father {kill'd, 

Had warn'd his children from the Trojan field; 

Fate urg'd them on; the father warn'd in vain, 

They ruth'd to fight, and periſh*d on the plain 430 

Their breaſts no more the vital ſpirit warms; 

The ſtern Tydides ſtrips their ſhining arms. 

BB | 


Ver. 415.] More accurately thus : 


This ſaid, Thymbrzus from his car he ſent ; 
Through his left breaſt the driving weapon went. 
Molion, the charioteer, attends his lord —. 

Ver. 421.] More conformably to the original as follows : 
So two wild boars fall furious on the hounds, 
Reverting ſwift; and wounds return for wounds, 

24 
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Hypirochus by great Ulyſſes dies, 

And rich Hippodamus becomes his prize. 434 
Great Jove from Ide with {laughter fills his fight, 
And level hangs the doubtful ſcale of fight. 

By Tydeus' lance Agaſtrophus was lain, 

The far-fam'd hero of Pæonian ſtrain; 
Wing'd with his fears, on foot he ſtrove to fly, 
His ſteeds too diſtant, and the foe too nigh; 440 
Thro? broken orders, ſwifter than the wind, 
He fled, but flying left his life behind. 

This Hector ſees, as his experienc'd eyes 
Traverſe the files, and to the reſcue flies; 


Ver. 435-] Ogilby, with trivial correction, has a good couplet ; 
for, I think, the former verſe of our poet is not to be admired: 
Fove wview'd from Ide, and equalis'd the fight; 
On each fide ſlaughter, victory, and flight. 


Ver. 438.] This is a ſtrange verſe, The following attempt 
is literal; | 


Then in the groin cloſe wounds Tydides' ſpear 
Agaſtrophus the hero, Pœon's ſon. 


And our tranſlator miſtakes his author in what follows ; nor do the 
reſt ſeem ſufficieatly to have apprehended him. Homer had juſt 
ſaid, that Diomede evr«c+, that is, wounded Agaſtrophus with his 
ſpear in his hand, without brandiſhing it; and now he gives the 
reaſon : becauſe he was able to ci with him, as he had diſmounted 
from his chariot, and could not fly from Diomede, whom he was 
deſirous of eſcaping, though he had choſen this mode of fighting to 
mingle cloſer in the battle, The following verſion is exact: 


No ſteeds had he, infatuate! to eſcape; 
Apart his ſervant held them: he on foot 
Ruſht through the foremoſt, till he loſt his life, 


Ver. 443.] This paſſage is finely tranſlated, but with muck 
amplification, Homer ſays merely, 
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Shouts, as he paſt, the cryſtal regions rend, 445 
And moving armies on his march attend. 
Great Diomed himſelf was ſeiz'd with fear, 
And thus beſpoke his brother of the war. 


Mark how this way yon” bending {ſquadrons 
yield! 
The ſtorm rolls on, and Hector rules the field: 450 
Here ſtand his utmoſt force - the warriour ſaid ; 
Swift at the word, his pond'rous jav'lin fled ; 


Quick through the ranks deſcried them and with ſhouts 
Ruſht Hector, and Troy's phalanx cloſe attends. 


Ver. 447. Great Diomed himſelf was ſeiz'd with fear.) There 
ſeems to be ſome difficulty in theſe words: this brave warriour, who 
has frequently met Hector in the battle, and offered himſelf for the 
ſingle combat, is here ſaid to be ſeized with tear at the very fight of 
him: this may be thought not to agree wrh his uſual behaviour, and 
to derogate from the general character of his intrepidity ; but we 
muſt remember that Diomed himſelf has but juſt told us, that 
Jupiter fought againſt the Grecians : and that all the endeavours of 
bimſelf and Ulyſſes would be vain : this fear therefore of Diomed 
is far from being diſhonourable ; it is not Hector, but. Jupiter of 
whom he is afraid. Euſtathius. P. 


But ſurely the ſolitary fituation of Diomede, aſſiſted by 
Ulyſſes only, was of itſelf a ſufficient reaſon for alarm. 


Ver. 449.] It is not eaſy to ſay, what ſenſe our poet intended 
in this verſe, He ſeems to have purſued a phraſe of Chapman's, 
without conſidering where it carried him: 


— The fate of this affaire 
Is bent to us. 


The following attempt is conformable to the original: 


This miſchief, furious Hector, rolls on us. 
Come, let us ſtand, and firm repulſe the foe, 
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Nor miſsꝰd its aim, butwhere the plumage danc'd; 

Raz'd the ſmooth cone, and thence obliquely 
glanc'd. 

Safe in his helm (the gift of Phoebus? hands) 455 

Without a wound the Trojan hero ſtands ; 

But yet ſo ſtunn'd, that ſtagg'ring on the plain, 

His arm and knee his ſinking bulk ſuſtain ; 

O'er his dim fight the miſty vapours riſe, 459 

And a ſhort darkneſs ſhades his ſwimming eyes. 

Tydides follow'd to regain his lance; 

While Hector roſe, recover'd from the trance; 

Remounts his car, and herds amidſt the croud : 

The Greek purſues him, and exults aloud. 464 


Ver. 456.] After this line, one of the original, which our 
tranſlator has omitted, might have been introduced as a triplet : 


But quick retir'd, and mingled with his bands, 


Ver. 459.] There is both redundancy and omiflion in this 
paſſage, which might be rectiſied, though not with much elegance, 
by the following adjuſtment : 


Involving darkneſs ſeiz'd his ſwimming ſight. 
Then through the foremoſt, ſix'd in carth upright 
Tydides follow'd to regain his lance a 


Ver. 464.] Homer would preſcribe, 
Ruſt æuith his lance the Greek, and cried aloud: 


and, in my opinion, every variety of collocation, which can be intro- 
duced into Engliſh poetry without obſcuring the conſtruction ſhould 
be indulged, as modern languages, from the multiplicity of con- 
necting particles, neceſſarily exclude in great meaſure this advantage, 
ſo eminently favourable to the ſuperiority of ancient poetry, 
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Once more thank Phoebus for thy forfeit breath, 
Or thank that ſwiftneſs whichoutſtrips thedeath. 
Well by Apollo are thy pray'rs repaid, 

And oft that partial pow'r has lent his aid, 
Thou ſhalt not long the death deſerv'd withſtand, 
If any God aſſiſt Tydides' hand. 470 
Fly then, inglorious! but thy flight, this day, 
Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghoſts ſhall pay. 

Him, while he triumph'd, Paris ey'd from far, 
('The ſpouſe of Helen, the fair cauſe of war) 
Around the fields his teather'd ſhafts he ſent, 475 
From ancient Ilus' ruin'd monument; 

Behind the column plac'd, he bent his bow, 


And wing'd an arrow at th' unwary foe; 


— — 


Ver. 466.] The death at this time of day ſeems but an aukward 
expreſſion, however it might be received in our poet's age. And as 
Homer ſays only, T hou haſt eſcaped death, it 15 manifeſt, that Chap. 
man furniſht a hint on this occaſion: 

Once more be thankfull tu thy heeles, proud dog! for thy eſcape. 

Ver. 473.] Thus, more faithfully to his original: 

Then ſtript the chief from Pœon's fon his arms: 
But Paris, lord of beauteous Helen's charms, 
Around the fields his feather'd weapons ſent 


Ver. 476. Ilas monument.) I thought it neceſſary juſt to put 
the reader in mind, that the battle fill continues near the tomb of 
Ilus: by a juſt obſervation of that, we may with pleaſure ſee the 
various turns of the fight, and how every ſtep of ground is won or 
loſt, as the armies are repulſed or victorious, F. 


Homer ſays nothing of a uind monument: this was the thought 
of Chapman: 
Part of the ruinated tombe, for honor'd Ilus built. 
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Juſt as he ſtoop'd, Agaſtrophus's creſt 479 


To ſeize, and drew the corſelet from his breaſt, 

The bow-ſtring twang'd ; nor flew the ſhaft in 
vain, 

But pierc'd his foot, and nail'd it to the plain: 

The laughing Trojan with a joyful ſpring 

Leaps from his ambuſh and inſults the king. 


Ver. 479. Juſt as he floop'd, Agaſtriphus's creſt 
To ſeize, and drew the corſelet from his brea/?. | 
One would think that the poet at all times endeavoured to condemn 
the practice of ſtripping the dead, during the heat of action; he 
frequently deſcribes the victor wounded, while he is ſo employed 
about the bodies of the flain; thus in the preſent book we ſee 
Agamemnon, Diomed, Ulyſſes, Elephenor, and Eurypylus, all 
ſuffer as they ſtrip the men they ſlew ; and in the fixth book he 
brings in the wiſe Neſtor ditectly forbidding it. Euftathius, P. 


Ver. 481.] Thus Ogilby: 
He ſhot, nor vainly did his b-w-/tring ſound; 
His foe's right foot he zail d unto the ground: 
who followed Chapman : 
he ſhot; and his keene N, 


That never few from him ix waine, did naile unto the ground 


The king's right foot. 


Ver. 482. But piercd his foot. ] It cannot but be a ſatisfaction 
to the reader to ſee the poet {ſmitten with the love of his country, 
and at all times conſulting his glory ; this day was to be glorious 
to Troy, but Homer takes care to remove with honour moſt of 
the braveſt Greeks from the field of battle, before the Trojans can 
conquer. Thus Agamemnon, Diomed, and Ulyſſes muſt bleed, 
before the poet can allow his countrymen to retreat. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 483. The laughing Trojan.| Euſtathius is of opinion that 
Homer intended to ſatyrize in this place the unwarlike behaviour of 
Paris: ſuch an effeminate laugh and geſture is unbecoming a brave 


warriour, but agrees very well with the character of Paris: nor do 1 
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He bleeds! (he cries) ſome God has ſped my 
dart ; 485 


Would the ſame God had fixt it in his heart! 
So Troy reliev'd from that wide-waſting hand, 


Should breathe from ſlaughter and in combat 
ſtand ; 


Whoſe ſons now tremble at his darted ſpear, 

As ſcatter'd lambs the ruſhing lion fear. 490 
He dauntleſs thus: Thou conqu'ror of the fair, 

Thou woman-warriour with the curling hair; 


remember that in the whole Iliad any one perſon is deſcribed in ſuch 
an indecent tranſport, though upon a much more glorious or 
ſucceſsful action. He concludes his ludicrous inſult with a circum- 
ſtance very much to the honour of Diomed, and very much to the 
diſadyantage of his own character; for he reveals to an enemy the 
fears of Troy, and compares the Greeks to lions, and the Trojans 
to ſheep. Diomed is the very reverſe of him; he deſpiſes and 
leſſens the wound he received, and in the midſt of his pain, would 
not gratify his enemy with the little joy he might give him by 
letting him know it. 


Ver. 485.] Thus, with more brevity and preciſion : 
So thou art pierc'd; nor uſeleſs fleay the dart: 
O that it's point had haply reach'd thy heart! 
Then Troy had breath'd from thy tremendous ſpear ; 
Who thee, as goats the ruſhing lion, fear, 


Ver. 492.] I approve this acceptation of Homer's phraſe x« 
wy nut, becauſe Diomede had already reproached him for his archery. 
So Chapman : 


You /lick-hair'd lover! 
and Ogilby ; 
Go curl thy hair, and court ſome wanton dame ; 


with Dacier: © Malheureux archer, lache effemine! qui ne ſgais 
que friſer tes beaux cheveux,” Compare Horace, Ode i. 15. 14. 
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Vain archer! truſting to the diſtant dart, 
Unſkill'd in arms to act a manly part! 494 
Thou haſt but done what boys or women can; 
Such hands may wound, but not incenſe a man. 
Nor boaſt the ſcratch thy feeble arrow gave, 

A coward's weapon never hurts the brave. 

Not ſo this dart, which thou may*ſt one day feel; 
Fate wings its flight, and death is on the ſteel. 500 
Where this but lights, ſome noble life expires; 
Its touch makes orphans, bathes the cheeks of fires, 
Steeps earth in purple, gluts the birds of air, 
And leaves ſuch objects, as diſtract the fair. 
Ulyſſes haſtens with a trembling heart, 505 
Before him ſteps, and bending draws the dart: 
Forth flows the blood; an eager pang ſucceeds ; 
Tydides mounts, and to the navy ſpeeds. 


Ver. 494.] An omiſſion of our poet may be ſupplied not amiſs 
by Ogilby chaſtiſcd: 
If hand to hand thou fairly <vauld/? aſſail, 
Nought ſhould thy bow and arrows ther avail, 


Ver. 504.] Chapman's verſion gives no inadequate repreſenta- 
tion of the ſingularity of the original in this place: 


And leaves lims more embrac't with birds, than with enamour'd 
dames, 


Ver. g05.] Our poet is altogether inaccurate and careleſs here. 
Chapman has fidelity, nor ſeems inelegant : 


Lance-fam'd Ulyſſes now came in, and ſtept before the king; 
Kneel'd oppoſite, and drew the ſhaft : the eager paine did ſting 
Through all his bodie: ſtraight he tooke, his royall chariot there, 

And with direction to the fleete, did charge his chariotere, 
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Now on the field Ulyſſes ſtands alone, 
The Greeks all fled, the Trojans pouring on: 510 
But ſtands collected in himſelf and whole, 


And queſtions thus his own unconquer'd ſoul. 


What farther ſubtertuge, what hopes remain? 


What ſhame, inglorious if I quit the plain? 
What danger, ſingly it I ſtand the ground, 515 
My friends all ſcatter'd, all the foes around? 
Yet wherefore doubtful? Let this truth ſuffice ; 
The brave meets danger, and the coward flies: 
To die, or conquer, proves a hero's heart; 
And knowing this, I know a ſoldier's part. 520 
Such thoughts revolving in his careful breaſt, 


Near, and more near, the ſhady cohorts preſt; 
———¼' 
Ver. 510.] One more thought of his author might have been 
included: 
Greece trembling fled, and Troy was pouring on. 
Ver. 5 12. Aud queſtions thus his own unconquer'd foul. } This is 
a paſſage which very much ſtrikes me: we have a brave hero making 
a noble ſoliloquy, or rather calling a council within himſelf, when 
he was ſingly to encounter an army: it is impoſſible for the reader 
not to be in pain for ſo gallant a man in ſuch an imminent danger; 
he muſt be impatient for the event, and his whole curioſity muſt be 
awakened till he knows the fate of Ulyſſes, who ſcorned to fly 
though encompaſſed by an army, P. 
Ver. 516.] More accurately, thus: 
My friends by Jove appall d, the foes around. 


Ver. 522.] Homer would preſcribe, 
Near, and more near, the /oield:d cohorts preſt: 
but our tranſlator followed the obſcurity of Chapman : 


gn 
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Theſe, in the warriour, their own fate incloſe: 
And round him deep the ſteely circle grows. 
So fares a boar, whom all the troop ſurrounds 525 
Ofſhouting huntſmen, and of clam'rous hounds ; 
He grinds his iv'ry tuſks; he foams with ire; 
His ſanguine eye-balls glare with living fire ; 
By theſe, by thoſe, on ev'ry part is ply'd; 
And the red ſlaughter ſpreads on ev'ry fide. 530 
Pierc'd thro' the ſhoulder, firſt Deiopis fell; 
Next Ennomus and 'Thoon ſunk to hell; 
Cherſidamas, beneath the navel thruſt, 

Falls prone to earth, and graſps the bloody duſt. 
Charops, the ſon of Hippaſus, was near; 535 
Ulyfles reach'd him with the fatal ſpear ; 


In this contention with himſelfe, in flew the badie bands 
Of targateres, who fieg'd him round. 


Ver. 525.] Our poet has not executed this {mile with fidelity. 
His additions and omiſſions will ſufficiently appear from Ogilby's 
verſion ſlightly retouched ; 


As dogs and huntſmen circle in a boar: 

Forth from a wood the ſavage monſter draws, 

And whets his ivory tuſks in crooked jaws, 

They charge him round ; his angry teeth he grates ; 
Yet unappall'd the band his fury waits, 

About Ulyſles ſo the Trojans drew. 


Ver. 531.] Great precifion in paſſages of this nature may not 
be rigidly required, and 1s with great difficulty preſerved by a 
rhyming tranflator. They, who wiſh more exactneſs, muit conſult 
Mr. Cowper's verſion ; who in the main ſeems well acquainted with 
the language of his author, though in the paſſage before us, he would 
probably have acquitted himſelf with greater N had he been 
aware of the proper fignification of the word oviacs. 
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But to his aid his brother Socus flies, 

Socus, the brave, the gen'rous, and the wiſe: 
Near as he drew, the warriour thus began. 

O great Ulyſſes, much-enduring man! 540 
Not deeper {kill'd in ev'ry martial ſlight, 
Than worn to toils, and active in the fight! 
This day two brothers ſhall thy conqueſt grace, 
And end at once the great Hippaſian race, 544 
Or thou beneath this lance muſt preſs this field 


He ſaid, and forceful pierc'd his ſpacious ſhield: 
Throꝰ the ſtrong braſs the ringing jav'lin thrown, 
Plough'd halt his fide, and bar'd it to the bone. 

By Pallas' care, the ſpear, tho? deep infix'd, 549 
Stopp'd ſhort of life, nor with his entrails mix'd. 


Ver. 540.] Ogilby, with light correction, gives a very exact 
repreſentation of this paſſage : 


Thou, Ithacus, who never wearied art 

To act by pains or policy thy part; 

This day two laughter d brothers Halt thou boaſt, 
Such as but few are nobler in the hoſt, 

And ir proud triumph their pid armour bear, 
Or loſe thy life beneath my conquering ſpear, 


Ver. 548.] I think this figure happily deſcribes a fleſh wound 
from ſo large an inſtrument as a ſpear; but the credit is Chapman's : 


and on his ribs did glance, 
Plante the fleſh alongſt his ſides, 


Ver. 549. By Pallas care.] It is a juſt obſervation, that there 
is no moral ſo evident, or ſo conſtantly carried on through the 
Iliad, as the neceſſity mankind at all times has of divine aſſiſt- 
ance. Nothing is performed with ſucceſs, without particular 

vol. 111. CS 
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The wound not mortal wiſe Ulyſſes knew, 
Then furious thus, (but firſt ſome ſteps withdrew.) 
Unhappy man! whoſedeathour hands ſhall grace! 
Fate calls thee hence, and finiſh'd is thy race, 
No longer check my conqueſts on the foe ;555 
But pierc'd by this, to endleſs darkneſs go, 
And add one ſpectre to the realms below! ' 
He ſpoke, while Socus ſeiz*dwithſudden fright, 
Trembling gave way, and turn'd his back to flight, 


mention of this; Hector is not ſaved from a dart without Apollo, 
nor Ulyſſes without Minerva. Homer is perpetually acknowledging 
the hand of God in all events, and aſeribing to that only, all the 
victories, triumphs, rewards, or pumihments of men. Thus the 
grand moral he laid down at the entrance of his poem, As; 
sr t,t Ban, The will of God avat fulfilled, runs through his 
whole work, and is with a moſt remarkable care and conduct put into 
the mouths of his greateſt and wiſeſt perſons on every occaſion, 


Homer generally makes ſome peculiar God attend on each hero : 
for the ancients believed that every man had his particular tutelary 
deity ; theſe in ſucceeding times were called Dzmons or Genii. 
who (as they thought) were given to men at the hour of their 
birth, and directed the whole courſe of their lives. See Cebes's 
Tablet. Menander, as he is cited by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
ſtyles them poo uſwyo ; the inviſible guides of life, P. 


Ver. 557.] Literally thus: | 
Me glory give, thy foul to Dis below. 


Ver. 558.] Ogilby is cloſe, exact, and conſidering the time by 
no means contemptible, I correct only the laſt verſe: 


Socus, this ſaid, betook him to his heels; 
When in his back the fixed ſpear he feels. 

The point betwixt his ſhoulders paſſage found, 
And pierct his breaſt ; he fell; his arms reſound. 
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Between his ſhoulders pierc'd the following dart, 
And held its paſſage thro' the panting heart. 561 
Wide in his breaſt appear'd the grizly wound ; 
He falls; his armour rings againſt the ground. 
Then thus Ulyſſes, gazing on the ſlain: 564 
Fam'd ſon of Hippaſus! there preſs the plain; 
There ends thy narrow ſpan aſſign'd by fate, 
Heav'n owes Ulyſſes yet a longer date. 

Ah wretch! no father ſhall thy corpſe compoſe, 
Thy dying eyes no tender mother cloſe ; 


Ver. 565. Fam'd ſons of Hippaſus “] Homer has been blamed by 
ſome late cenſurers for making his heroes addreſs diſcourſes to the 
dead, Dacier replies, that paſſion dictates theſe ſpeeches, and it 
is generally to the dying, not to the dead, that they are addreſſed. 
However, one may ſay, that they are often rather reflections than 
inſults. Were it otherwiſe, Homer deſerves not to be cenſured for 
feigning what hiſtories have reported as truth. We find in Plutarch 
that Mark Antony upon fight of the dead body of Brutus, ſtopped. 
and reproached him with the death of his brother Caius, whom 
Brutus had killed in Macedonia in revenge for the murder of Cicero, 
I muſt confeſs I am not altogether pleaſed with the railleries he ſome- 
times uſes to a vanquiſh'd warriour: which inhumanities, if ſpoken 
to the dying, would I think be yet worſe than after they were 
dead. P. 


Ver. 567.] A ſupplemental verſe from the tranſlator; who has 
rendered this addreſs in his happieſt manner; a manner, that leaves 
all other tranſlators far behind it. 


Ver. 568.] Ogilby, with ſmall correction, has an excellent 
couplet here: 


No fire, no mother, at thine obſequies _ 
Shall wail thy death, or cloſe thy dying eyes. 


n 
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But hungry birds ſhall tear thoſe balls away, 570 


And hov'ring vultures ſcream around their prey. 

Me Greece ſhall honour, when I meet my doom, 

With ſolemn fun'rals and a laſting tomb. 
Then raging with intolerable ſmart, 

He writhes his body, and extracts the dart. 575 


Ver, 570.] Homer ſays only, „“ Birds ſhall zear thee; but 
Chapman ſupplied our poet with his ornament ; 


Shall cloſe thy wretched eyes in death, but vultures dig them forth, 
And hide them with their darkſome wings. 


Ver. 571. And hov'ring vultures ſcream around their prey.] This 
is not literally tranſlated, what the poet ſays gives us the moſt lively 
picture imaginable of the vultures in the act of tearing their prey 
with their bills : they beat the body with their wings as they rend it, 
which is a very natural circumſtance, but ſcarce poſſibly to be copied 
by a tranſlator without loſing the beauty of it. 


Ver. 572. Me Greece ſhall honour, when I meet my doom, With 
folemn fun'rals. We may ſee from ſuch paſſages as theſe that 
honours paid to the aſhes of the dead have been greatly valued in 
all ages : this poſthumous honour was paid as a publick acknowledg- 
ment that the perſon deceaſed had deſerved well of his country, and 
conſequently was an incitement to the living to imitate his actions: 
in this view there is no man but would be ambitious of them, not 


as they are teſtimonies of titles or riches, but of diſtinguiſhed 
merit. P. 


Ver. 574.] Ogilby is faithful, and would eaſily become above 
contempt : 


This ſaid, the ſpear, which warlike Socus threw, 
He from his body and boſs'd target drew. 

Out with the javelin ſprung a ſtream of bloud : 
But, when the Trojans ſaw a purple floud 

Flow from Ulyſſes' wound, they all invade, 
Whilſt he retires, calling aloud for aid. 


By the laſt couplet our poet appears to have profited, 
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The dart a tide of ſpouting gore purſu'd, 
And gladden'd 'Troy with ſight of hoſtile blood. 
Now troops on troops the fainting chief invade, 
Forc'd he recedes, and loudly calls for aid. 
Thrice to its pitch his lofty voice he rears ; 580 
The well-known voice thrice Menelaiis hears : 
Alarm'd, to Ajax Telamon he cry'd, | 
Who ſhares his labours, and defends his ſide. 
O friend! Ulyſſes ſhouts invade my ear ; 
Diſtreſs'd he ſeems, and no aſſiſtance near: 585 
Strong as he is; yet, one oppos'd to all, 
Oppreſs'd by multitudes, the beſt may fall. 
Greece, robb'd of him, muſt bid her hoſt deſpair, 
And feel a loſs, not ages can repair. 589 
Then, wherethecry directs, his courſe he bends; 
Great Ajax, like the God of war, attends. 


Ver. 591. Great Ajax, like the God of war attends. | The filence 
of other heroes on many occaſions is very beautiful in Homer, but 
particularly ſo in Ajax, who is a gallant rough ſoldier, and readier 
to act than to ſpeak. ; the preſent neceſſity of Ulyſſes required ſuch 
a behaviour, for the leaſt delay might have been fatal to him: 
Ajax therefore complying both with his own inclinations, and the 
urgent condition of Ulyſſes, makes no reply to Menelaus, but 
immediately haſtens to his relief. The reader will obſerve how 
juſtly the poet maintains his character of Ajax throughout the whole 
Iliad, who is often ſilent when he has an opportunity to ſpeak, and 
when he ſpeaks, it is like a ſoldier, with a martial air, and always 
with brevity. Euſtathius. P. 

Thus Ogilby: 

This ſaid, he leads, that follows, where they found 
Ulyſſes with the 'Trojans circled round, 
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278 HOMER's ILIAD. nook x1, 
The prudent chief in ſore diſtreſs they found, 


With bands of furious Trojans compaſs*'dround. 
As when ſome huntſman, with a flying ſpear, 
From the blind thicket wounds a ſtately deer; 595 
Down his cleft fide while freſh the blood diſtills, 
He bounds aloft, and ſcuds from hills to hills: 
Till life's warm vapour iſſuing thro*the wound, 
Wild mountain-wolves the fainting beaſt ſur- 
round ; 
Juſt as their jaws his proſtrate limbs invade, 600 
The lion ruſhes thro? the woodland ſhade, 
The wolves, tho' hungry, ſcour diſpers'd away; 
The lordly ſavage vindicates his prey. 
Ulyſſes thus, unconquer'd by his pains, 
A ſingle warriour, half an hoſt ſuſtains: 605 
But ſoon as Ajax heaves his tow'r-like ſhield, 
The ſcatter'd crouds fly frighted o'er the field; 
Atrides? arm the ſinking hero ſtays, 
And ſav'd from numbers, to his car conveys. 


Victorious Ajax plies the routed crew; 610 
And firſt Doryclus, Priam's ſon, he flew: 


Ver. 596.] His author preſcribes, 
| While freſh his knees, and warm the blood diſtills: 
otherwiſe this ſimile is rendered with a felicity and ſpirit, which is 


truly admirable, and worthy of ſo great a genius. Dacier and 
Ogilby have the ſame omiſſion, 


Ver. 611,] More faithfully, SI” 
Doryclus, Priam's ſpurious ſon, he ſlew, 
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On ſtrong Pandocus next inflicts a wound, 
And lays Lyſander bleeding on the ground. 
As when a torrent, ſwell'd with wint'ry rains, 614 
Pours from the mountains o'erthe delug'd plains, 
And pines andoaks, from their foundations torn, 
A country's ruins | to the ſeas are borne : 
Fierce Ajax thus o'erwhelms the yielding throng ; 
Men, ſteeds, and chariots, roll in heaps along. 
But Hector, from this ſcene of ſlaughter far, 620 
Rag'd on the left, and rul'd the tide of war: N 
Loud groans proclaim his progreſs thro' the plain, h 
And deep Scamander {wells with heaps of ſlain. 4 


279 


Ver. 612.] He took this vicious accent from Chapman: 
Panducut, and ſtrong Pyraſus: 
though Hobbes and Ogilby are right. A tranſpoſition would rectify 
this ignorant and clumſy error: 
Next on ſtrong Pandocus inflicts a wound. 


Ver. 613.] Our tranſlator, contrary to his general practice, 
ſilently paſſes over two of theſe gentlemen, who are made only to be 
knocked on the head; Pyraſus and Pylartes. 


Ver. 614.] "Thus, with more fidelity and propriety, but ſome- 
what leſs elegance ; 


As when a torrent, ſwollen by /bzavers from Jove, 
Pours o'er the delug'd plain from hills above; 
Dried oaks and pines, from their foundations torne, 
With mingled rubbiſb to the ſeas are borne, 


Ver. 623.] His author only ſays, By the banks of the river Sca- 
mander ; but Pope had conſulted Dacier, and this ſpecies of exagge- 
ration harmonized with his own fancy, Thus the French tran- 
ſlator: « Pres des rives du Scamandre, qui Etoient toutes jonchees 
de morts,” 
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There Neſtor and Idomeneus oppoſe 624 
The warriour's fury, there the battle glows ; 
There fierce on foot, or from the chariot's height, 
His ſword deforms the beauteous ranks of fight. 
The ſpouſe of Helen dealing darts around, 
Had pierc'd Machaon with a diſtant wound : 
In his right ſhoulder the broad ſhaft appear'd, 630 
And trembling Greece for her phy ſician fear'd. 
To Neſtor then Idomeneus begun ; 

Glory of Greece, old Neleus? valiant ſon! 
Aſcend thy chariot, haſte with ſpeed away, 
And great Machaon to the ſhips convey. 635 
A wile phyſician, {kill'd our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the publick weal. 


Ver. 626.] Homer ſays, An immenſe ſhout, or battle, aroſe ; but 
Ogilby: 
Loud were the clamours, hot the battle greny ; 
after Chapman ; 


— — where the ſeirmiſh burn d. 
and theſe our tranſlator had in view. 


Ver. 627.] Our poet has miſconceived his author. The fol- 
lowing attempt is more exact: 


There Hector rag'd, with ſpear and horſemanſhip 
Prodigious ; and laid waſte the youthful ranks. 

Nor then th' illuſtrious Greeks had left their ground, 
But Paris, ſpouſe of Helen lovely hair'd, 

Machaon's prowets ſtopt : the favourite chief 

In his right ſhoulder caught a three-barb'd dart. 


Ver. 636. 4 wiſe pbyſician.] The poet paſſes a very ſignal 
commendation upon phyſicians; the army had ſeen ſeveral of their 
braveſt heroes wounded, yet were not ſo much diſpirited for them 
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Old Neſtor mounts the ſeat : beſide him rode 

The wounded offspring of the healing God. 639 
He lends the laſh; the ſteeds with ſounding feet 
Shake the dry field, and thunder tow'rd the fleet. 


all, as they were at the ſingle danger of Machaon : but the perſon 
whom he calls a phyſician ſeems rather to be a ſurgeon ; the cutting 
out of arrows, and the applying of anodynes being the province of 
the latter: however (as Euſtathius ſays) we muſt conclude that 
Machaon was both a phyſician and ſurgeon, and that thoſe two pro- 
feſſions were practiſed by one perſon, 

It is reaſonable to think, from the frequency of their wars, that 
the profeſſion in thoſe days was chiefly chirurgical : Celſus ſays ex- 
preſsly that the Diztetic was long after invented; but that botany 
was in great eſteem and practice, appears from the ſtories of Medea, 
Circe, &c. We often find mention among the moſt ancient writers, 
of women eminent in that art; as of Agamede in this very book, 
ver. 875, who is ſaid (like Solomon) to have known the virtues of 
every plant that grew on the earth, and of Polydamne in the fourth 
book of the Odyſſes, ver. 227, &c. 

Homer, I believe, knew all that was known in his time of the 
practice of theſe arts. His methods of extracting of arrows, ſtanching 
of blood by the bitter root, fomenting of wounds with warm water, 
applying proper bandages and remedies, are all according to the true 
precepts of the art. There are likewiſe ſeveral paſſiges in his works 
that ſhew his knowledge of the virtues of plants, even of thoſe 
qualities which are commonly (though perhaps erroneouſly) afcribed 
to them, as of the Moly againſt enchantments, the willow which 
cauſes barrenneſs, the nepenthe, &c. | A 
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Ver. 637.] The true meaning of Homer, in my opinion, may 
be thus ſimply repreſented : 
Phyſicians numerous of leſs worth than he, 
To free the ſhaft, and lenient med'cine give. 


if ſo, Ogilby alone of all the tranſlators has penetrated into the true 
ſenſe of his author ; 

Since in our hoſt his equal is not found, 

To draw an arrow, or to dreſs a wound. 


Ver, 640.] This is a quaint expreſſion. I ſhould prefer, 
He plies the laſt, 
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But now Cebriones, from Hector's car, 
Survey'd the various fortune of the war. 
While here (he cry'd) the flying Greeks are ſlain; 
Trojans on Trojans yonder load the plain. 645 
Before great Ajax ſee the mingled throng 
Of men and chariots driv'n in heaps along! 

I know him well, diſtinguiſh'd o'er the field 
By the broad glitt'ring of the ſev'n-fold ſhield. 
Thither, O Hector, thither urge thy ſteeds, 6; 
There danger calls, and there the combat bleeds, 
There horſe and foot in mingled deaths unite, 
And groans of ſlaughter mix with ſhouts of fight. 
Thus having ſpoke, the driver's laſh reſounds ; 
Swift thro*theranks the rapid chariot bounds ; 655 


Ver. 645.] There is ambiguity in this expreſſion, More faith- 
fully and clearly thus : | 


Oar Trojans fy tumuliuous through the plain. 
And our poet, I apprehend, profited from Ogilby : 


Whilſt yonder broken ſquadrons ſpread he plain, 
Both horſe and men by cruel Ajax ſlain. 


The tranſlation of this ſpeech is highly animated and ſublime, 


Ver, 647.] He ſeems to have whetted his whit at the hone of 
Chapman : 


— acutum, . 
Reddere quæ ferrum valet, exſors ipſa ſecandi. 


For thus his predeceſſor : ' 


— ſterne Telamonius 
Is yonder raging, turning up, iz heapes, our horſe and men. 
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Stung by the ſtroke, the courſers ſcour the fields, 
O'er heaps of carcaſſes, and hills of ſhields. 
The horſes hoofs are bath'd in heroes gore, 
And daſhing, purple all the car before ; 

The groaning axle ſable drops diſtils, 66a 
And mangled carnage clogs the rapid wheels. 
Here Hector plunging thro” the thickeſt fight, 
Broke the dark phalanx, and let in the light : 
(By the long lance, the ſword, or pond'rous ſtone, 


-— <=. A... 


” 4 
— — 


The ranks lie ſcatter'd, and the troops o'erthrown) Ui 4 
— | 
Ver. 656.] Homer ſays literally, A #1 
The courſers hear the ſtroke, and ſcour the fields: 5 Sy | 
but our poet, I preſume, thought this too daring an expreſſion to 15 | 
adopt from his original, or rather did not conſult it at all, but fol- Lf 
lowed Chapman: Ws. 5 
This ſaid, with his Grill ſcourge he ſtrooke, the horſe that YM 
faſt enſude, 
Stung with his laſhes, 


And the whole paſſage is incomparably fine in our poet's verſion, 
who conſtantly keeps pace with the ſublimity of his author, and 
appears greateſt, when the occaſion calls for peculiar exertion, in 
noble emulation of his maſter, We may apply to him and Homer, 
what Cicero ſaid of Cæſar: Dignus imperator legione Martia; 
e digna legio imperatore,” 
Ver. 6:9.] Chapman has, 
Diſperple'd from the horſes' hoves ; 
and Ogilby : 
Sprinkled with bing horſes heels were wet. 
Ver. 661.] This verſe is a ſpirited addition by the tranſlator. 


Ver. 663.] Our poet makes up the paſſage as well as he can, 
not underſtanding a clauſe of his original, which all his predeceſ- 
ſors, not excepting Dacier, probably for the ſame reaſon paſt by 
unnoticed :; | a 
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Ajax he ſhuns, thro? all the dire debate, 666 
And fears that arm, whoſe force he felt ſo late. 
But partial Jove, eſpouſing Hector's part, 

Shot heav*n-bred horrour thro' the Grecian's heart; 


— 
uiruy bes os alerts que O.. 


than which nothing, in my opinion, can be more intelligible. I 
will give what appears to me the ſenſe of Homer in a proſe tranſla- 
tion. He was eager to mingle with the croud, and by frequent 
* aſſault to break their ranks; and brought deſtructive confuſion to the 
0 Greeks, after a ſhort reſpite of his ſpear ;”” namely, whilſt he was 
paſſing from one part of the battle to the other. And ſo Heſychius 
interprets the expreſſion; much the moſt learned of the /choliafts, 
and the beſt commentator on Homer, 


Ver. 667.] This line is a comment of the tranſlator, which a 
collifion with Chapman might ſtrike out: 


Yet charg'd he other leaders bands, not dreadful Telamon's, 
With whom he <wwi/ely ſhunn'd foule blowes. 


Ver. 668. But partial Jove, &c.] The addreſs of Homer in 
bringing off Ajax with decency, is admirable : he makes Hector 
afraid to approach him : he brings down Jupiter himſelf to terrify 
him: ſo that he retreats not from a mortal, but from a God. 


This whole paſſage is inimitably juſt and beautiful: we ſee Ajax 
drawn in the moſt bold and ſtrong colours ; and, in a manner, alive 
in the deſcription. We ſee him ſlowly and ſullenly retreat between 
two armies, and even with a look repulſe the one, and protect the 
other : there is not one line but what reſembles Ajax ; the charac- 
ter of a ſtubborn but undaunted warrior is perfectly maintained, 
and muſt ſtrike the reader at the firſt view. He compares him firſt 
to the Lion for his undauntedneſs in fighting, and then to the Aſs 
for his ſtubborn ſlowneſs in retreating ; though 1n the latter com- 
pariſon there are many other points of likeneſs that enliven the 
image: the havoc he makes in the field is repreſented by the tear- 
ing and trampling down the harveſts ; and we ſee the bulk, ſtrength, 
and obſtinacy of the hero, when the Trojans in reſpect to him are 


compared but to troops of boys that impotently endeavour to drive 
him away. | 
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Confus'd, unnerv*d in Hector's preſence grown,670 
Amaz'd he ſtood, with terrours not his own. 


Euſtathius is filent as to thoſe objections which have been raiſed 
againſt this laſt ſimile, for a pretended want of delicacy : this alone 
is conviction to me that they are all of a later date : for elſe he 
would not have failed to have vindicated his favourite poet in a 


paſſage that had been applauded many hundreds of years, and ſtood 
the teſt of ages. 


But Monſieur Dacier has done it very well in his remarks upon 
Ariſtotle. ** In the time of Homer (ſays that author) an aſs was 
not in ſuch circumſtances of contempt as in ours: the name of 
s that animal was not then converted into a term of reproach, but 
it was a beaſt upon which kings and princes might be ſeen with 
« dignity, And it will not be very diſcreet to ridicule this com- 
e pariſon, which the holy ſcripture has put into the mouth of 
% Jacob, who ſays in the benediction of his children, Iſſachar l 
* be as a ſtrong aſs.” Monſieur de la Motte allows this point, and 
excuſes Homer for his choice of this animal, but is unhappily diſ- 
guſted at the circumſtance of the boys, and the obſtinate gluttony 
of the aſs, which he ſays are images too mean to repreſent the de- 
termined valour of Ajax, and the fury of his enemies. It is anſwered 
by Madam Dacier, that what Homer here images is not the gluttony, 
but the patience, the obſtinacy, and ſtrength of the aſs (as Euſta- 
thius had before obſerved.) To judge rightly of compariſons, we 
are not to examine if the ſubje& from whence they are derived be 
great or little, noble or familiar; but we are principally to conſi- 

der if the image produced be clear and lively, if the poet has the 
{kill to dignify it by poetical words, and if it perfectly paints the 
thing it is intended to repreſent, A company of boys whipping a 
top is very far from a great and noble ſubjeR, yet Virgil has not 
ſcrupled to draw from it a fimilitude which admirably expreſles a 
princeſs in the violence of her paſſion : 


«© Ceu quondam torto volitans ſub verbere turbo, 

«« Quem pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum 

. Intenti ludo exercent ; ille actus habena 

« Curvatis fertur ſpatiis : ſtupet inſcia ſupra 

* Impubeſque manus, mirata volubile buxum : 
Pant animos plage——&c. En. lib, vii. 
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O'er his broad back his moony ſhield he threw, 
And glaring round, by tardy ſteps withdrew. 


However, upon the whole, a tranſlator owes ſo much to the taſte of 
the age in which he lives, as not to make too great a compliment 
to the former; and this induced me to omit the mention of the 
word aſs in the tranſlation. I believe the reader will pardon me, 


if on this occaſion I tranſcribe a paſſage from Mr, Boileau's notes 
on Longinus, | 


« There is nothing (ſays he) that more diſgraces a compoſition 
* than the uſe of mean and vulgar words; inſomuch that (gene- 
4% rally ſpeaking) a mean thought expreſſed in noble terms, is mote 
te tolerable, than a noble thought expreſſed in mean ones. The 
5 reaſon whereof is, that all the world are not capable to judge of 
« the juſtneſs and force of a thought; but there is ſcarce any man 
ho cannot, eſpecially in a living language, perceive the leaſt 
« meanneſs of words, Nevertheleſs very few writers are free from 
s this vice: Longinus accuſes Herodotus, the moſt polite of all 
ve the Greek hiſtorians, of this defect; and Livy, Salluſt, Virgil, 
have not eſcaped the ſame cenſure. Is it not then very ſurpriſ- 
ing, that no reproach on this account has been ever caſt upon 
« Homer ? though he has compoſed two poems each more volu- 
* minous than the ZEneid; and though no author whatever, has 
*« deſcended more frequently than he into a detail of little particu- 
4 larities; yet he never uſes terms which are not noble, or if he 
* uſes humble words or phraſes, it is with ſo much art, that, as 
% Dionyſius obſerves, they become noble and harmonious. Un- 
e doubtedly, if there had been any cauſe to charge him with this 
« fault, Longinus had ſpared him no more than Herodotus, We 
* may learn from hence the ignorance of thoſe modern criticks, 
* who reſolving to judge of the Greck without the knowledge of 
* it, and never reading Homer but in low and inelegant tranſla- 
* tions, impute the meanneſſes of his tranſlators to the poet him- 
« ſelf; and ridiculouſly blame a man who ſpoke in one language, 
« for ſpeaking what is not elegant in another. They ought to 
„know that the words of different languages are not always exactly 
*« correſpondent ; that it may often happen that a word which is 
very noble in Greek, cannot be rendered in another tongue, but 
e by one which is very mean. Thus the word % nus in Latin, and 


* ofs in Engliſh, are the vileſt imaginable ; but that which ſignifies 
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Thus the grim lion his retreat maintains, 
Beſet with watchful dogs, andſhouting ſwains;675 


« the ſame animal in Greek and Hebrew, is of dignity enough to 
«« be employed on the moſt magnificent occaſions, In like manner 
« the terms of hog-herd and cow-keeper in our language are inſuffer- 
« able, but thoſe which anſwer to them in Greek, (\v-«r1; and 
0 guνẽj N, are graceful and harmonious : and Virgil, who in his 
*« own tongue entitled his Eclogues Bucolica, would have been 


« aſhamed to have called them in ours, the Dialogues of Cow- 
« feepert. 


Theſe ur exquiſite verſes the fine invention of our poet has 


wrought from ove and a quarter of his author, which runs literally 
thus: 


But Ajax father love, high-thron'd, appall'd: 
Amaz'd he ſtood. 


Ver. 669.] The firſt paragraph of this note is from Dacier; 
and I blame on this, as I have freely ventured on other occaſions, 
the injudicious faſtidiouſneſs of our poet. All juſt and natural 
deſcription will continue the proper ornament of poetry, in ſpite 
of vicious taſte, perverſe habits, and occaſional ſingularities of 
men and ages, to the end of time. The charm of truths and 


nature are unchangeable, and can never excite diſguſt in well con- 
ſtituted minds. 


Ver. 670.] Homer makes no mention of Hector throughout 
the paſſage, but Dacier has introduced him: * A la vũë d' Hector 
« 11s arrete tout etonne,” 


Ver. 672.] Homer calls it the field of ſeven oxen's hides ; but 
Pope had laſhed himſelf into ſuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm from ſym- 
pathy with his ſublime original, than nothing ſhort of Milton's 
imagery could ſatisfy his ambition. Par, Loft, i. 284 : 


- his pond'rous ſhield, 
Ethereal temper, maſly, large and round, 
Behind him caſt ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the mo : 


where biſhop Newton quotes Iliad, xix. 373. but I ſhould rather 
think, that a moſt magnificent verſe in Virgil preſented itſelf to this 
ſupreme favourite of LI ER Tr and the Muszs ; En. iii. 637. 
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Repuls'd by numbers from the nightly ſtalls, 
Tho' rage impels him, and tho' hunger calls, 
Long ſtands the ſhow'ring darts, and miſſile fires; 
Then ſow'rly ſlow th' indignant beaſt retires. 
So turn'd ſtern Ajax, by whole hoſts repell'd, 680 
While his ſwoln heart at ev'ry ſtep rebell'd. 
As the ſlow beaſt with heavy ſtrength indu'd, 

In ſome wide field by troops of boys purſu'd, 


Argolici chei, aut Phæbeæ lampadis inſtar. 
Virgil imitated Callimachus in his hymn to Diana, ver. 53. 


Dryden indeed employs the word sony in his Æneid more than 
once for a ſhield in the form of a creſcent, the lunatis peltis of the 
Amazons ; but this 1s evidently not the ſenſe of the word in Pope. 


Ver. 673.] Mr. Cowper renders very happily, what Pope has 
here omitted : 


— — — 


As a beaſt of prey, 
Retiring, turns and looks; ſo he his face, 
Turn'd oft, retiring ſlow, and ſtep by ſtep. 
Ver. 675.] After this our tranſlator ſuppreſſes what may be 
thus exhibited ; 


Who, watchful through the night, allow him not 
To ſeize the fat of oxen. 


Ver. 681.] Our poet imitates Chapman, whoſe verſion will 
point out a clauſe unnoticed by him : 


ſo Ajax from the foe, 
For feare their fleet ſhould be inflam'd, *gainſt hi; Sawolne 
heart did go. 


Ver. 682.] Our poet is not accurate in this {mile ; and the 
phraſe of the w zempeſt ſavours, I fear, of the baten. Might I 
propoſe a few corrections of the paſſage ? | 

As when a fluggi/h aſs compels to yield 

A troop of boys, and burſts into the field ; 
The. ſhivering flicks aſſail his ſides in vain, 

He crops the waving corn, and ſpoils the plain: 
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Tho? round his ſides a wooden tempeſt rain, 
Crops the tall harveſt, and lays waſte the plain; 685 
Thick on his hide the hollow blows reſound, 
The patient animal maintains his ground, 
Scarce from the field with all their efforts chas'd, 
And ſtirs but flowly when he ſtirs at laſt. 

On Ajax thus a weight of 'Trojans hung, 690 
The ſtrokes redoubled on his buckler rung; 
Confiding now in bulky ſtrength he ſtands, 
Now turns and backward bears the yieldingbands; 
Now ſtiff recedes, yet hardly ſeems to fly, 
And threats his followers with retorted eye. 695 
Fix'd as the bar between two warring pow'rs, 


While hiſſing darts deſcend in iron ſhow'rs : 


Whilft on his hide the feeble blows reſound, 

The bea/t regardleſs fill maintains his ground; 
Scarce from the held with all their efforts chac'd, 
And ſcarce, though ſated, mends his pace at laſt, 


Ver, 689.] Here, I preſume, he conſulted Chapman : 
Not ſtirring till his panch be full, and ſcarcely then will ſtere. 


Ver. 695.] This line is an addition of the tranſlator, and per- 
haps not judicious, nor correſpondent to the preceding mile, in 
which a notion of paſſive firmneſs is principally conveyed, He 
ſeems to have taken the hint from Dacier's tranſlation ; . Par ſa 
*« contenance toujours fiere et toujours menagante, il les empeche 
*« de s'approcher des vaĩiſſeaux. And after this verſe our poet 
omits one of his author to the following purport : 


But hinders all approaches to the fleet. 
Ver. 697.] So Chapman: 


Bore /oowers of darts upon his ſhield. 
VOL, III. U 
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In his broad buckler many a weapon ſtood, 

Its ſurface briſtled with a quiv'ring wood; 
And many a jav'lin, guiltleſs on the plain, 300 
Marks the dry duſt, and thirſts for blood in vain. 
But bold Eurypylus his aid imparts, 

And dauntleſs ſprings beneath a cloud of darts ; 
Whoſe eager jav'lin lanch'd againſt the foe, 
Great Apiſaon felt the fatal blow ; 705 
From his torn liver the red current flow'd, 
And his ſlack knees deſert their dying load. 
The victor ruſhing to deſpoil the dead, 

From Paris* bow a vengeful arrow fled: 

Fix'd in his nervous thigh the weapon ſtood, 710 
Fix'd was the point, but broken was the wood. 
Back to the lines the wounded Greek retir'd, 
Yet thus, retreating, his aſſociates fir'd. 


Ver. 699.] This verſe is a beautiful ſupplement from the tran- 
llator's invention; and the next couplet is executed with ſingular 
felicity, Compare Windſor-Foreſt, ver. 422. | 


Ver. 703.] This is not accurate, I would propoſe, 
But brave Eurypylus obſerved the chief 
With numerous darts oppreſs'd, and brought relief, 


Ver. 712. Back to the lines the avounded Greek retir d.] We 
ſee here almoſt all the chiefs of the Grecian army withdrawn: 
Neftor and Ulyſſes, the two great counſellors; Agamemnon, Dio- 
med, and Eurypylus, the braveſt warriours, all retreated : ſo that 
now in this neceflity of the Greeks, there was occaſion for the 
poet to open a new ſcene of action, or elſe the Trojans had been 
victorious, and the Grecians driven from the ſhores of Troy. To 


Mew the diſtreſs of the Greeks at this period, from which the poem 
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What God, O Grecians! has your hearts 
diſmay' d? 
Oh, turn to arms; 'tis Ajax claims your aid. 515 
This hour he ſtands the mark of hoſtile rage, 
And this the laſt brave battle he ſhall wage: 
Haſte, join your forces; from the gloomy grave 
The warrior reſcue, and your country fave. 5719 
Thus urg'd the chief; a gen'rous troop appears, 
Who ſpread their bucklers, and advance their 
ſpears, 
To guard their wounded friend : while thus they 
ſtand 
With pious care, great Ajax joins the band: 


takes a new turn, it will be convenient to caſt a view on the poſture 
of their affairs ; all human aid 1s cut off by the wounds of their 
heroes, and all aſſiſtance from the Gods forbid by Jupiter: whereas 
the Trojans ſee their general at their head, and Jupiter himſelf 
fights on their fide. Upon this hinge turns the whole poem; the 
diſtreſs of the Greeks occaſions firſt the aſſiſtance of Patroclus, and 
then the death of that hero draws on the return of Achilles, It is 
with great art that the poet conducts all theſe incidents: he lets 
Achilles have the pleaſure of ſeeing that the Greeks were no longer 
able to carry on the war without his aſſiſtance: and upon this de- 
pends the great cataſtrophe of the poem. Euſtathius. P. 


More exactly: 
In anguiſh deep, from death the Greek retir'd. 


Ver. 714.] This is not accurate, nor can I pretend to any merit 
in my corrections but fidelity; from a deſire of exhibiting the true 
ſenſe of Homer to the Engliſh reader: 

Ye chiefs and rulers of the Grecian ftate ! 
Turn, and from Ajax ward the day of fate, 


2 
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Each takes new courage at the hero's ſight; 
The hero rallies and renews the fight. 725 
Thus rag'd both armies like conflicting fires, 
While Neſtor's chariot far from fight retires : 
His courſers ſteep'd in ſweat, and ſtain'dwith gore, 
The Greeks preſerver, great Machaon bore. 
That hour, Achilles from the topmoſt height 130 


Of his proud fleet, o'erlook'd the fields of fight; 
His feaſted eyes beheld around the plain 

The Grecian rout, the ſlaying, and the ſlain. 
His friend Machaon fingled from the reſt, 

A tranſient pity touch'd his vengeful breaſt. 735 


Ver. 728.] The clauſe fair'd with gore we owe to the tranſla- 
tor, who found it in Dacier: * Les chevaux de Neſtor, degout- 
* tans de ſueur et de ſang.” 


Ver. 730. That hour, Achilles, &c.) Though the reſentment 
of Achilles would not permit him to be an actor in the battle, yet 
his love of war inclines him to be a ſpectator: and as the poet did 
not intend to draw the character of a perfect man in Achilles, he 
makes him delighted with the deſtruction of the Greeks, becauſe it 
conſpir'd with his revenge: that reſentment which is the ſubje& of 
the poem, ſtill prevails over all his other paſſions, even the love of 
his country ; for though he begins now to pity his countrymen, 
yet his anger ſtifles thoſe tender emotions, and he ſeems pleaſed with 
their diſtreſs, becauſe he judges it will contribute to his glory. 
Euſtathius. g P. 


Our poet has here expanded the ſenſe of his author, which 
might have been adequately repreſented in a ſingle couplet, into 
no leſs than fx verſes, Thus? 

Achilles ſaw them, as he view'd from far 
On his ſhip's ſtern the toil and rout of war. 


Ver. 734. His friend Machaon, &c.] It may be aſked why 
Machaon is the only perſon whom Achilles pities? Euſtathius 
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Straight to Mencetius* much-lov'd ſon he ſent ; 

Graceful as Mars, Patroclus quits his tent, 

In evil hour! Then Fate decreed his doom; 

And fix'd the date of all his woes to come. 
Why calls my friend? thy lov'd injunctions lay, 

Whate'er thy will, Patroclus ſhall obey. 74 
O firſt of friends ! (Pelides thus reply'd) 


Still at my heart, and ever at my fide! 

The time is come, when yon'” deſpairing hoſt 
Shall learn the value of the man they loſt: 745 
Now at my knees theGreeks ſhall pour their moan, 
And proud Atrides tremble on his throne. 


DOOR XI. 


anſwers, that it was either becauſe he was his countryman, a Theſſa- 
lian; or becauſe Xſculapius, the father of Machaon, preſided over 
phyſick, the profeſſion of his preceptor Chiron. But perhaps it 
may be a better reaſon to fay that a phyſician is a publick good, 
and was valued by the whole army; and it is not improbable but 
he might have cured Achilles of a wound during the courſe of the 
Trojan wars, P. 


Ver. 736.] Homer ſays, that the hero called to his friend. The 
reaſon of this difference in his tranſlator 1s ſufficiently apparent. 


Ver. 744-] Ogilby, with ſlight correction, gives the full ſenſe 
of Homer, All beyond this in Pope, is interpolation: 


Now «will the Greek with prayers ſurround my knee, 
Forc'd by invincible Neceſſity. 


Ver. 746. Now at my knees the Greeks ſhall pour their moan.] 
The poet by putting theſe words into the mouth of Achilles, leaves 
room for a ſecond embaſly, and (ſince Achilles himſelf mentions it) 
one may think it would not have been unſucceſsful : but the poet, 
by a more happy management, makes his friend Patroclus the adyo. 
cate of the Greeks, and by that means his return becomes his own 
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Go now to Neſtor, and from him be taught 
What wounded warrior late his chariot brought? 
For ſeen at diſtance, and but ſeen behind, 
His form recall'd Machaon to my mind ; 
Nor could I, thro' yon” cloud, diſcern his face, 
The courſers paſt me with ſo ſwift a pace. 
The hero ſaid. His friend obey'd with haſte, 
Thro' intermingled ſhips and tents he paſt: 755 
The chiefs deſcending from their car he found; 
The panting ſteeds Eurymedon unbound. 
The warriors ſtanding on the breezy ſhore, 
To dry their ſweat, and waſh away the gore, 
Here paus'd a moment, while the gentle gale 360 
Convey'd that freſhneſs the cool ſeas exhale ; 


750 


choice. This conduct admirably maintains the character of Achilles, 
who does not aſſiſt the Greeks through his kindneſs to them, but 
from a defire of revenge upon the Trojans ; his preſent anger for 
the death of his friend, blots out the former one for the injury of 


Agamemnon ; and as he ſeparated from the army in a rage, ſo he 
joins it again in the like diſpoſition, Euſtathius, | & 


Ver. 748.] He adjuſted Ogilby to his purpoſe on this occa- 
ſion: 
Go, and aſk Neſtor, who in's chariot | 
Wounded he now with him from battell brought, 
Ver. 752.] More faithfully, without interpolation, thus: 
Nor could I well diſcern the avarrionr”s face, 


Ver. 755.] Rather, 
Thro? tents and ſhips to Ne/tor's tent he paſt. 


Ver. 700.] For the laſt clauſe of the preceding verſe, and this 
entire couplet, we are indebted to the tranſlator, who has enlarged 
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Then to conſult on farther methods went, 

And took their ſeats beneath the ſhady tent. 
The draught preſcrib'd, fair Hecamede prepares, 
Arſinous daughter, grac d with golden hairs: 76; 
(Whom to his aged arms, a royal ſlave, 
Greece, as the prize of Neſtor's wiſdom, gave) 
A table firſt with azure feet ſhe plac'd ; 
Whole ample orb a brazen charger grac'd : 
Honey new-preſs'd,the ſacred flow'rof wheat, 370 
And wholſome garlick crown'd the ſav'ry treat. 


on the amplification of Dacier : * Ils $'etoient terns guelgues momens 
YT) » I. 2600 8 N A * . T) 
ſur le rivage à ſe delaſſer et à ſe refraicher aux Hhaleines du vent. 


Ver, 762.] The ſenſe of the original is filled up on this occa- 
ſion with a degree of poverty and elumſineſs, not often imputable to 
our poet. Homer ſays only: 


Then to the tent they go, and fit them down, 
Ver. 763. Aud took their ſeats beneath the ſhady tent.] The poet 


here ſteals away the reader from the battle, and relieves him by the 
deſcription of Neſtor's entertainment, I hope to be pardoned for 
having more than once repeated this obſervation, which extends to 
ſeveral paſſages of Homer. Without this piece of conduct, the fre- 
quency and length of his battles might fatigue the reader, who 
could not be ſo long delighted with continued ſcenes of blood. P. 

Ver. 766.] More exactly, 

Whom from /actd Tenedbs, a royal ſlave. 
Ver. 768.] Ogilby is not contemptible, and aſſiſted our author: 


Firſt ſhe for them a curious table p/ac'd, 

With even feet and antique carvings grac'd : 

An onion in a ſtately charger ſet, 

With honey, and the ſeed of ſacred awheat. 
Ver, 770.] Dacier had before him, ** de la fleure de farine.“ 
Ver. 771.] He borrowed his epithet from Chapman: 


A braſſe fruit diſh, in which ſhe ſerv'd, a Holſame onion cut, 
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Next her white hand an antique goblet brings, 
A goblet ſacred to the Pylian kings. 

From eldeſt times: emboſs'd with ſtuds of gold, 
Two feet ſupport it, and four handles hold; 775 
On each bright handle, bending o'er the brink, 
In ſculptur'd gold, two turtles ſeem to drink: 
A maſſy weight, yet heav'd with eaſe by him, 
When the briſk nectar overlook'd the brim. 


296 


Ver. 572.] This beautiful ſentence is woven from one line of 
his author, to the following purport : 


Then a fair cup, the ſenior brought from home, 


Ver. 773. A goblet ſacred to the Pylian kings. | There are ſome 
who can find out a myſtery in the plaineſt things ; they can ſee what 
the author never. meant, and explain him into the greateſt obſcu- 
rities. Euſtathius here gives us a very extraordinary inſtance of 
this nature : the bowl by an allegory figures the world ; the ſphe- 
rical form of it repreſents its roundneſs ; the Greek word which 
ſignifies the dove, being ſpell'd almoſt like the Pleiades, is ſaid to 
mean that conſtellation ; and becauſe the poet tells the bowl was 
ſtudded with gold, thoſe ſtuds muſt needs imply the ſtars. P. 


Ver. 777.] This is the pleaſing fancy of a true genius, Ogilby 
is exact, and not inelegant. I ſhall quote him below. 


Ver 778. Yet heav'd with eaſe by him.] There has ever been 
a great diſpute about this paſſage; nor 1s it apparent for what rea- 
ſon the poet ſhould tell us that Neſtor, even in his old age, could 
more eaſily lift this bowl than any other man. This has drawn a 
great deal of raillery upon the old man, as if he had learn'd to lift 
it by frequent uſe; an inſinuation that Neſtor was no enemy to 
wine. Others with more juſtice to his character, have put another 
conſtruction upon the words, which ſolves the improbability very 
naturally. According to this opinion, the word which is uſually 
ſuppoſed to ſignify another man, is rendered another old man, mean- 
ing Machaon, whoſe wound made him incapable to lift it. This 
would have taken away the difficulty without any vi olence to the 
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Temper'd in this, the nymph of form divine 780 
Pours a large potion of the Pramnian wine; 
— 


conſtruction. But Euſtathius tells us, the propriety of ſpeech 
would require the word to be, not 2aa®- but ir , when ſpoken 


but of two. But why then may it not fignify any other 4 
man? of 


Ver. 780.] It is impoſſible for me to proceed without expreſſing 
my admiration at the tafte and dexterity diſplayed by our poet in 
tranſlating a paſſage of ſo much nicety and difficulty, Ogilby is 
ſomewhat more cloſe to his model, and may be read with pleaſure. 
I ſhall begin the quotation a few lines higher : 


On each two golden pigeons ſought their food, 

And on two feet the ample goblet ſtood, 

Which fill'd with wine few hardly could lift up, 
Yet he himſelf at pleaſure rais'd the cup. 

In this old Pramnian wine the lady puts, 

And with a brazen knife in ſlices cuts 

A goat's-milk cheeſe, which in the bowl ſhe throws ; 
And pureſt flow'r o'er all the mixture ſtrows. 


Ver. 781. Pours a large potion. | The potion which Hecamede 
here prepares for Machaon, has been thought a very extraordinary 
one in the caſe of a wounded perſon, and by ſome criticks held in 
the ſame degree of repute with the balſam of Fierabras in Don 
Quixote. But it is rightly obſerved by the commentators, that 
Machaon was not ſo dangerouſly hurt, as to be obliged to a different 
regimen from what he might uſe at another time, Homer had juſt 
told us that he ſtaid on the ſea-fide to refreſh himſelf, and he now 
enters into a long converſation with Neſtor ; neither of which 
would have been done by a man in any great pain or danger : his 
loſs of blood and ſpirits might make him not fo much in fear of a 
fever, as in want of a cordial ; and accordingly this potion is rather 
alimentary than medicinal. If it had been directly improper in 
this caſe, I cannot help fancying that Homer would not have failed 
to tell us of Machaon's rejecting it. Vet after all, ſome anſwer 
may be made even to the grand objection, that wine was too inflam. 
matory for a wounded man. Hippocrates allows wine in acute 
caſes, and even without water in caſes of indigeſtion, He ſays 
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With goat's-milk cheeſe a flav*rous taſte beſtows, 
And laſt with flour the ſmiling ſurface ſtrows. 
This for the wounded prince the dame prepares ; 
The cordial bev'rage rev'rend Neſtor ſhares : 385 
Salubrious draughts the warrior's thirſt allay, 
And pleaſing conference beguiles the day. 
Meantime Patroclus, by Achilles ſent, 
Unheard approach'd, and ſtood before the tent. 
Old Neſtor riſing then, the hero led 790 
To his high ſeat; the chief refus'd, and ſaid. 
"Tis now no ſeaſon for theſe kind delays; 
The great Achilles with impatience ſtays. 
To great Achilles this reſpect I owe ; 
Who aſks what hero, wounded by the foe, 795 


indeed in his book of ancient medicine, that the ancients were 
ignorant both of the good and bad qualities of wine: and yet the 
potion here preſcribed will not be allowed by phyſicians to be an 
inſtance that they were ſo; for wine might be proper for Machaon, 
not only as a cordial, but as an opiate. Afſclepiades, a phyſician, 
who flouriſhed at Rome in the time of Pompey, preſcribed wine in 


fevers, and even in phrenſies to cauſe fleep, Ccalius Aurelianus, 
lib. iv. c. 14. P. 


Ver. 784.] The reader, who conſults the original, or Mr. 
Cowper's accurate repreſentation of it, will immediately be con- 
vinced, that our poet modelled himſelf by Chapman's verſion: 


In this ſort for the wounded lord, the potion ſhe prepar'd, 
And bad him drinke: for companie, with him old Neſtor ſhar'd. 


Ver. 787.] Thus Chapman: 


- — then their ſpirits reviv'd 
With pleaſant conference, 


Ver. 794+] This is from Dacier, conſtructed on a ſingle term, 
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Was borne from combat by the foaming ſteeds? 
With grief I ſee the great Machaon bleeds. 
This to report, my haſty courſe I bend; 
Thou know'ſt the fiery temper of my friend. 
Can then the ſons of Greece (the fagerejoin'd) 
Excite compaſſion in Achilles' mind? 801 


audbieg —reverend—of the original, ** Jedois ce reſpect I celui, qui 
© m'a envoye.” 


Ver. 797.] All but the two firſt words of this verſe are ſupple- 
mental, after the example of Chapman : 


Wounded with him in chariot. 


Ver. 799.] A compariſon with the words and tenour of the 
original plainly ſhews, that our poet followed Chapman here alſo : 


You know, good father, our great friend, is apt to take offence, 
Whoſe fierie temper will inflame, ſometimes with innocence ; 


in which the full ſenſe of Homer is well conveyed. 


Ver. 800. Can then the ſons of Greece, &c.] It is cuſtomary 
with thoſe who tranſlate or comment on an author, to uſe him as 
they do their miſtreſs ; they can ſee no faults, or convert his very 
faults into beauties; but I cannot be ſo partial to Homer, as to imagine 
that this ſpeech of Neſtor's is not greatly blameable for being too long: 
he crouds incident upon incident, and when he ſpeaks of himſelf, 
he expatiates upon his own great actions, very naturally indeed to 
old age, but unreaſonably in the preſent juncture. When he comes 
to ſpeak of his killing the ſon of Augias, he is ſo pleaſed with 
himſelf, that be forgets the diſtreſs of the army, and cannot leave 
his favourite ſubject, till he has given us the pedigree of his 
relations, his wife's name, her excellence, the command he bore, 
and the fury with which he aſſaulted him. 'Theſe and many other 
circumſtances, as they have no vifible alluſion to the deſign of the 
ſpeech, ſeem to be unfortunately introduced. In ſhort, I think 
they are not ſo valuable upon any other account, as becauſe they 
preſerve a piece of ancient hiſtory, which had otherwiſe been loſt. 


What tends yet farther to make this ſtory ſeem abſurd, is what 
Patroclus ſaid at the beginning of the ſpeech, that he had not leiſure 
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Seeks he the ſorrows of our hoſt to know? 

This is not half the ſtory of our woe. 

'Tell him, not great Machaon bleeds alone, 

Our braveſt heroes in the navy groan, 805 

Ulyſſes, Agamemnon, Diomed, 

And ſtern Eurypylus, already bleed. 
————— 


even to fit down: ſo that Neſtor detains him in the tent ſtanding, 
during the whole narration, 


They that are of the contrary opinion obſerve, that there is a 
great deal of art in ſo:ae branches of the diſcourſe ; that when 
Neſtor tells Patroclus how he had himſelf difobeyed his father's 
commands for the ſake of his country, he ſays it to make Achilles 
reflet that he diſobeys his father by a contrary behaviour : that 
what he did himſelf was to retaliate a ſmall injury, but Achilles 
by fighting may ſave the Grecian army, He mentions the wound 
of Agamemnon at the very beginning, with an intent to give 
Achilles a little revenge, and that he may know how much his 
greateſt enemy has ſuffered by his abſence. There are many other 
arguments brought in the defence of particular parts ; and it may 
not be from the purpoſe to obſerve, that Neſtor might deſignedly 
protract the ſpeech, that Patroclus might himſelf behold the diſtreſs 
of the army; thus every moment he detained him, enforced his 
argument by the growing misfortunes of the Greeks. Whether 
this was the intention or not, it muſt be allowed that the ſtay of 
Patroclus was very happy for the Greeks; for by this means he 
met Eurypylus wounded, who confirmed him into a certainty that 
their affairs were deſperate without Achilles's aid. 


As for Neſtor's ſecond ſtory, it is much eaſier to be defended ; 
it tends directly to the matter in hand, and is told in ſuch a manner 
as to affect both Patroclus and Achilles; the circumſtances are well 
adapted to the perſon to whom they are ſpoken, and by repeating 
their father's inſtructions, he as it were brings them in, ſeconding 
his admonitions. | A 


Ver. 804.] This enumeration is paſſed over with as much 
brevity as poſſible: the readers, who wiſh a more exact and circum- 
ſtantial detail, are referred to Mr. Cowper's tranſlation. 
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But ah! what flatt'ring hopes I entertain? 


Achilles heeds not, but derides our pain: 809 


Ev'n till the flames conſume our fleet he ſtays, 
And waits the riſing of the fatal blaze. 

Chief after chief the raging foe deſtroys; 
Calm he looks on, and ev'ry death enjoys. 
Now the flow courſe of all-impairing time 814 
Unſtrings my nerves, andends my manly prime; 
Oh! had I ſtill that ſtrength my youth poſſeſs'd, 
When this bold arm th* Epeian pow*rs oppreſs'd, 
The bulls of Elis in glad triumph led, 


And ſtretch'd the great Itymonæus dead! 819 
— — 
Ver. 814.] More accurately thus: 


For me, the courſe of all- impaĩring time 
Unſtrings my pliant /imbs, and ends my prime. 


Ver. 815.] Dryden, In. v. 553: 


Ere age unſtrung my nerves, or time o'erſnow'd my head. 


Ver. 817.] From the authority of Dacier, our poet has put 
Epeian for El:an powers: ſee the following note. 


Ver. 818. The bulls of Elis in glad triumph led.] Elis is the 
whole ſouthern part of Peloponneſus, between Achaia and Meſ- 
ſenia; it was originally divided into ſeveral diſtricts or principalities, 
afterwards it was reduced to two; the one of the Elians, who 
were the ſame with the Epeians; the other of Neſtor. This 
remark is neceſſary for the underſtanding what follows, In Homer's 
time the city Elis was not built. Dacier. P. 


Ver. 819.] Ogilby, who is more obſervant of his model here 
than Pope, may be peruſed without diſguſt by readers not too 
faſtidious, 
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302 HOMER” ILIA D. BOOK XI, 


Then, from my fury fled the trembling ſwains, 
And ours was all the plunder of the plains: 
Fifty white flocks, full fifty herds of ſwine, 
As many goats, as many lowing kine: 

And thrice the number of unrivall'd ſteeds, 
All teeming females, and of gen'rous breeds. 825 
Theſe, as my firſt eſſay of arms, I won; 
Old Neleus glory'd in his conqu'ring ſon. 


Thus Elis forc'd, her long arrears reſtor'd, 
And ſhares were parted to each Pylian lord. 
The ſtate of Pyle was ſunk to laſt deſpair, 830 


When the proud Elians firſt commenc'd the war. 
For Neleus' ſons Alcides' rage had ſlain; 


Of twelve bold brothers, I alone remain! 


Itymoneus, who in Elis dwelt, 

Reſcuing their cattell, firſt my fury felt. 
Amongſt the foremoſt with my well-aim'd dart 
Through all his arms I pierc'd him to the heart. 
He faln, the ruſticks fly : we thence convey 

In triumph to our walls a glorious prey, 


Ver, 822,] He, perhaps, caſt his eye on Chapman's ludicrous 
verſion : 

Twiſe five and twentie flocks of ſheepe, as mary herds of neate, 

As manie goates, and naſtie ſwine, 


Ver, 825.] Our poet here omits a circumſtance, thus related 
by Ogilby: 
Theſe we to Neleian Pylos drove by night: 
and is very brief in general through this part of the narrative, It 


ſeems ſufficient to refer thoſe, who are more curious of particulars 
in this dull and unſeaſonable ſtory, to the other tranſlators. 
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Oppreſs'd, we arm'd; and now this conqueſt 
gain'd, 
My ſire three hundred choſen ſheep obtain'd. 835 
(That large repriſal he might juſtly claim, 
For prize defrauded, and inſulted fame, 
When Elis“ monarch in the publick courſe 
Detain'd his chariot, and victorious horſe.) 
The reſt the people ſhar'd ; myſelf ſurvey'd 840 
The juſt partition, and due victims pay'd. 
Three days were paſt, when Elis roſe to war, 
With many a courſer, and with many a car; 
The ſons of Actor at their army's head 84 
(Voungas they were) the vengeful ſquadrons led. 


Ver. 838. At the publick courſe detained his chariot.] It 1s ſaid 
that theſe were particular games, which Augias had eſtabliſhed in 
his own ſtate, and that the Olympick games cannot be here under- 
ſtood, becanſe Hercules did not inſtitute them till he had killed this 
king, and delivered his Kingdom to Phyleus, whom his father 
Augias had baniſhed. The prizes of theſe games of Augias were 
prizes of wealth, as golden tripods, &c. whereas the prizes of the 
Olympick games were only plain chaplets of leaves or branches: 
beſides, it is probable Homer knew nothing of theſe chaplets given 
at the games, nor of the triumphal crowns, nor of the garlands 
wore at feaſts; if he had, he would ſomewhere or other have 
mentioned them. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver, 844. The fons of Acdtor.] Theſe are the ſame whom 
Homer calls the two Molions, namely, Eurytus and Cteatus. 
Thryoefla, in the lines following, is the ſame town which he calls 
Thryon in the catalogue. 


The river Minyas is the ſame with Anygrus, about half way 
between Pylos and Thryotfla, called Minyas from the Minyans 
who lived on the banks of jt. It appears from what the poet ſays 
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High on a rock fair Thryoëſſa ſtands, 


Our utmoſt frontier on the Pylian lands; 

Not far the ſtreams of fam'd Alphæus flow; 

The ſtream they paſs'd, and pitch'd their tents 
below. 

Pallas, deſcending in the ſhades of night, 850 

Alarms the Pylians and commands the fight. 

Each burns for fame, and ſwellswith martial pride; 

Myſelf the foremoſt; but my fire deny'd ; 

Fear'd for my youth, expos'd to ſtern alarms ; 

And ſtopp'd my chariot, anddetain'd my arms. 85; 

My fire deny'd in vain: on foot I fled 

Amidſt our chariots: for the Goddeſs led. 


of the time of their march, that it is half a day's march between 
Pylos and Thryoëſſa. Euſtathius, Strabo, lib. viii. P, 


Ver. 846.] Chapman is faithful, and will ſerve to ſhew the 
indulgences of our poet's fancy on this occaſion : 


A certaine citie ſhines 

Upon a loftie prominent, and in th? extreme confines 

Of ſandie Pylos, ſeated where, Alpheus flood doth run, 

And cald Thryeſſa: this they fieg'd, and gladly would have wun: 
But, having paſt through all our fields. 


Ver. 855.] The latter clauſe of this. verſe is additional to his 
author, after Ogilby's example, who is very tolerable here: 


Neleus from me my ſteeds and arms conceal'd, 
Unfit, he thought, to venture in the field. 


Ver. 856.] More exactly thus: 


In vain: amidſt our horſe on foot I fled, 
And gain d great glory; for the Goddeſs led. 
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Along fair Arene's delightful plain, 
Soft Minyas rolls his waters to the main. 
There, horſe and foot, the Pylian troops unite, 860 
And ſheath'd in arms, expect the dawning light. 
Thence, e er the ſun advanc'd his noon day flame, 
To great Alphæusꝰ ſacred ſource we came. 
There firſt to Jove our ſolemn rites were paid; 
An untam'd heifer pleas'd the blue-ey'd Maid, 
A bull Alpheus ; and a bull was ſlain 866 
To the blue Monarch of the watry main. 
In arms we ſlept, beſide the winding flood, 
While round the town the fierce Epeians ſtood. 
Soon as the ſun, with all-revealing ray, 870 
Flam'd in the front of heav'n, and gave the day; 


Ver. 858.] He violates propriety and every example of his 
predeceſſors in this accent of the proper name. I would propoſe a 
new adjuſtment of the whole paſſage on this account, and for greater 
conformity to his author : 


Our muſter'd chariots, on Arene's plain, 
I here Minyas rolls his waters to the main, 
Aud tides of ruſhing infantry unite 
Ver. 867.] Homer ſays ſimply, And à bull t Neptune; but 
Chapman thus: | 
And to the azure god that rules, the underliquid ſkies, 
Ver. 868.] Accurately, 
IV: /upt, and ſlept in arms beſide the flood, 
Ver. 870. ] Thus, with more fidelity: 


Soon as the blazing ſun uplifts his rays, 
Our hoſt in arms to Jove and Pallas prays : 
Contention dire and deeds of war appear ——. 
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Bright ſcenes of arms, and works of war appear; 
The nations meet; there Pylos, Elis here. 
The firſt who fell, beneath my jav'lin bled; 
King Augias' ſon, and ſpouſe of Agamede: 83; 
(She that all ſimples' healing virtues knew, 
And ev'ry herb that drinks the morning dew.) 
I ſeiz*d his car, the van of battle led; 
Th' Epeians ſaw, they trembled, and they fled, 
The foe diſpers'd, their braveſt warriour kill'd, 
Fierce as a whirlwind now I ſwept the field: 88. 
Full fifty captive chariots grac'd my train; 
Two chiefs from each fell breathleſs to the plain, 
Then Actor's ſons had dy*d, but Neptune ſhrouds 
The youthful heroes in a veil of clouds. 883 
CC — 


Ver, 874.] Rather, 
T hen firſt, beneath my lance victorious bled . 
Ver, 877.] This verſe is a ſupplement by the tranſlator, and 
imitated from the concluſion of Milton's Penſeroſo ; 
Of every ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 
And every herb that ſips the deau. 
Ver, 881,] Thus Chapman; 
I follow'd like a blacke whirlwind, 


Ver. 884.] Better, 
Actor's zwo ſons had dy'd —, 
Ver, 885.] After this follows a verſe in the original, to this 
ſenſe; 
Then Jove to Pylos conquering proweſs gave: 


for the Greeks and Romans, like the Jews, with a piety and humi- 
lity moſt worthy of imitation, aſcribed all merit to the Divinity. 
God with them, in the language of an Apoſtle, was ell in all. 
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O'er heapy ſhields, ando'er the proſtrate throng, 
Collecting ſpoils, and flaught'ring all along, 
Thro' wide Bupraſian fields we forc'd the foes, 
Where o'er the vales th* Olenian rocks aroſe ; 
Till Pallas ſtopp'd us where Aliſium flows. 890 
Ev'n there, the hindmoſt of their rear I ſlay, 
And the ſame arm that led, concludes the day ; 
Then back to Pyle triumphant take my way. 
There to high Jove were publick thanks aſſign'd 
As firſt of Gods; to Neſtor, of mankind. 895 


r 


Ver. 888.] In conformity to his author and all his predeceſſors, 
he ſhould have written, 


Far as Bupraſian fields ——, 


Ver: 890.] Alifium is generally taken for a hill, or plain; but 
Strabo tells us in his eighth book, that ſome pointed out a river or 
this name. Ogilby has, 


Th' Olenian rock and Aleſe ſpacious feld: 
There Pallas flopp'd us, 


Ver. 892.] A ſupplemental line by our poet; amplified, it 
ſhould ſeem, from a hint of Chapman's : 


For there Minerva turn'd our power: and there the laſt I ſlew, 
As, when our batlell joyn'd, the firſt, 


Ver. 894. There to high Jove were publick thanks afſign'd 
As firſt of Gods; to Neſtor, of mankind, | 
There is a reſemblance between this paſſage and one in the ſacred 
ſcripture, where all the congregation bleed the Lord God of their 
fathers, and bowed down their heads, and worſhipped the Lord, and 
the king, 1 Chron, xxix. 20. P 


This couplet alſo is modelled from Chapman : 


— Of all th' immortals ten 
They moſt kt marke Jove for victorie; Neſtor, the moſt of men : 
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308 HOMER's ILIAD. Book xr. 
Such then I was, impell'd by youthful blood; 


So prov'd my valour, for my country's good. 
Achilles with unactive fury glows, 

And gives to paſſion what to Greece he owes. 

How ſhall he grieve, when toth*eternal ſhade goo 

Her hoſts ſhall fink, nor his the pow'r to aid? 

O friend! my memory recalls the day, 

When gath'ring aids along the Grecian ſea, 

I, and Ulyſſes, touch'd at Pthia's port, 

And enter'd Peleus' hoſpitable court. 905 

A bull to Jove he flew in ſacrifice, 

And pour'd libations on the flaming thighs. 

Thyſelf, Achilles, and thy rev'rend fire 

Mencetius, turn'd the fragments on the fire. 


— — — 


and in the ſame manner Ogilby : 


— and there gave thanks to Jove 
Above all gods; to Neſtor, *bove all men. 


Ver. 897.] Homer ſays ſimply, 
Such was I with my peers : but Peleus' fon 
Alone enjoys a ſolitary worth : 
but our poet properly enough conducts the connection, and is ſome- 
what indebted to Dacier: Mais Achille jouira ſeul de /a valeur, 
ce et il ne la rendra point tile à /a patrie. 


Ver. 899.] A moſt beautiful and ſplendid line, ſuperadded 
to his author, but certainly lighted up from a faint ſpark of Chap- 
man's: 


and doth not daine, t' impart it where tis lackt. 


Ver. 902.] In the next fourteen verſes our poet has comprifed 
zwenty of his original, in a paſſage, where leſs brevity from him had 
been more acceptable. I refer the reader to Mr. Cowper's fidelity, 
Sr a juſt repreſentation of the portion, too long for quotation here. 
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Achilles ſees us, to the feaſt invites; 910 
Social we fit, and ſhare the genial rites. 

We then explain'd the cauſe on which we came, 
Urg'd you toarms, and found you fierce for fame. 
Your ancient fathers gen'rous precepts gave; 
Peleus ſaid only this“ My 1on! be brave.“ gig 
Mencetius thus: Tho' great Achilles ſhine 
In ſtrength ſuperiour, and of race divine, 

«© Yet cooler thoughts thy elder years attend; 
Let thy juſt councils aid, and rule thy friend.” 
Thus ſpoke your father at Theſſalia's court; 920 
Words now forgot, tho' now of vaſt import. 


Ver. 915. Peleus ſaid only this « My fon! be brave,” The 
conciſeneſs of this advice is very beautiful ; Achilles being haſty, 
ative, and young, might not have burdened his memory with a 
long diſcourſe, therefore Peleus comprehends all his inſtructions in 
one ſentence, But Mencetius ſpeaks more largely to Patroclus, he 
being more advanced in years, and mature in judgment; and we 
ſee by the manner of the expreſſion, that he was ſent with Achilles, 
not only as a companion, but as a monitor, of which Neſtor puts 


him in mind, to ſhew that it is rather his duty to give good advice 


to Achilles, than to follow his caprice, and eſpouſe his reſentment. 
Euſtathius. P. 


Such conciſeneſs in ſo noble a precept, in oppoſition to his 
author, is much to be regretted. More exactly thus: 


His ſon Achilles much old Peleus charg'd, 
In worth and proweſs to outſtrip his peers. 


Ver. 919.] Chapman gives a proper repreſentation of his 
author: 
Command and overrule his moodes; his nature will obey 
In any charge diſcreetly given, that doth his good aſſay. 


* 3 
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Ah! try the utmoſt that a friend can fay, 
Such gentle force the fiexceſt minds obey ; 
Some fav'ring God Achilles' heart may move; 
Tho' deaf to Glory, he may yield to Love. gz; 


If ſome dire oracle his breaſt alarm, 
If ought from heav'n with-hold his faving arm; 
Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may ſhine, 


If thou but lead the Myrmidonian line ; 


Ver, 922. Ah! try the utmeft, &c.] It may not be ungrateful 
to the reader to fee at one view the aim and deſign of Neſor's 
ſpeech. By putting Patroclus in mind of his father's injunctions, 
he provokes him to obey him by a like zeal for his country: by the 
mention of the ſacrifice, he reprimands him for a breach of thoſe 
engagements to which the Gods were witneſſes ; by ſaying that the 
very arms of Achilles would reftore the fortunes of Greece, he 
makes a high compliment to that hero, and offers a powerful in- 
ſinuation to Patroclus at the fame time, by giving him to underſtand, 
that he may perſonate Achilles. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 925.] A fine verſe of the tranſlator's fancy, which may 


have been aſſiſted by Chapman, who is in this part very crabbed and 
obſcure : 


-— Yet now at laſt approve 
(With forced reference of theſe) th' attraction of his love. 


Ver. 926.] Our poet ſeems to have turned an eye on Ogilby, 
who has preſented a very faithful likeneſs of his model : 
If any oracle his mind diſſuade, 
Or ought from Jove his goddeſs-mother ſaid. 


Ver. 927. {f ought from heav'n with-hold his javing arm. | Neſtor 
ſays this upon account of what Achilles himſelf ſpoke in the niath 
book ; and it is very much to the purpoſe, for nothing could ſooner 
move Achilles, than to make him think it was the general report in 
the army, that he ſhut himſelf up in his tent, for no other reaſon 
but to efcape death, with which his mother had threatened him in 
diſcovering to him the decrees of the deſtinies, Dacier. P. 
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Clad in Achilles“ arms, if thou appear, 930 
Proud Troy may tremble, and deſiſt from war; 
Preſs'd by freſh forces her o'er-labour'd train 
Shall ſeek their walls and Greece reſpire again. 
This touch'd his gen'rous heart, and from the 
tent 
Along the ſhore with haſty ſtrides he went; 935 
Soon as he came, where, on the crouded ſtrand, 
The publick marts and courts of juſtice ſtand, 
Where the tall fleet of great Ulyſſes lies, 
And altars to the guardian Gods ariſe; 
There fad he met the brave Evæmon's ſon, 949 
Large painful drops from all his members run; 
An arrow's head yet rooted in his wound, 
The fable blood in circles mark'd the ground. 


Ver. 934-] More exactly, 
This toucht his mind; and t942v'rds Achilles' tent: 
Ver. 940.] Ogilby has, | 
There ſad Eurypylus he wounded met: 
and the grammatical inaccuracy in the next verſe of rar for ran, 
may be avoided by ſubſtituting in this, . There ſad he meets,” 
Ver. 941.] Chapman is circumſtantial without meanneſs: 


i&a wñ che liquid ſweate did run 
8 from his ſnoulders, and his browes. 


Ver. 942.] Thus, with more propriety, I think, as well as 
accuracy: 


The Saft yet rooted in his thigh he found; 
The ſable blood ava bubbling from the wound. 
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As faintly reeling he confeſs'd the ſmart ; 
Weak was his pace, but dauntleſs was his heart. 945 
Divine compaſſion touch*d Patroclus? breaſt, 
Who ſighing, thus his bleeding friend addreſt. 
Ah hapleſs leaders of the Grecian hoſt! 
Thus muſt ye periſh on a barb'rous coaſt ? 
Is this your fate, to glut the dogs with gore, 950 
Far from your friends, and from your native ſhore! 
Say, great Eurypylus! ſhall Greece yet ſtand? 
Reſiſts ſhe yet the raging Hector's hand? 

Or are her heroes doom'd to die with ſhame, 
And this the period of our wars and fame? 955 
Eurypylus replies: No more, my friend, 

Greece is no more! this day her glories end. 

Ev*n to the ſhips. victorious Troy purſues, 

Her force encreaſing as her toil renews. 959 

Thoſe chiets, that us'd her utmoſt rage to meet, 

Lie pierc'd with wounds and bleeding in the fleet. 

But thou, Patroclus! act a friendly part, 

Lead to my ſhips, and draw this deadly dart; 
— 


Ver. 946.] Homer ſays ſimply, 
Menctius' gallant ſon with pity ſaw: 
ſo that our poet has profited from Chapman: 


His fight, in kinde Patroclus brea/?, to ſacred pittie turn'd, 
Ver. 955. ] This line is ſupplied by the tranſlator, 


Ver. 959.] Homer's expreflion is, © And their vigour is 
always encreaſing :** but our tranſlator followed Chapman: 
And Troy's unvanquiſhable powre, {till as it toiles augments. 
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With lukewarm water waſh the gore away, 
With healing balms the raging ſmart allay, 965 
Such as ſage Chiron, fire of Pharmacy, 
Once taught Achilles, and Achilles thee. 
Of two fam'd ſurgeons, Podalirius ſtands 
This hour ſurrounded by the Trojan bands; 
And great Machaon, wounded in his tent, 970 
Now wants that ſuccour which ſo oft? he lent. 
To him the chief. What then remains to do? 
Th' event of things the Gods alone can view. 
Charg'd by Achilles' great command I fly, 974 
And bear with haſte the Pylian king's reply : 


Ver. 964. ] Thus Ogilby: 


And with warm water waſh away the gore ; 


The bal: infuſe, that may the limb reſtore. 


The whole of this addreſs is, in my opinion, finely executed by our 
incomparable tranſlator, 


Ver. 966. ] Homer ſays, 
Whom Chiron, the moſt juſt of Centaurs taught : 


but Dacier : Chiron, le plus /age et le plus juſte de tous les 
« Centaures.“ 


Ver. 968. Of two famed ſurgeons.] Though Podalirius is 
mentioned firſt for the fake of the verſe, both here and in the cata- 
logue, Machaon ſeems to be the perſon of the greateſt character 
upon many accounts; beſides it is to him that Homer attributes 
the cure of Philoctetes, who was lame by having let an arrow, dipt 
in the gall of the Hydra of Lerna, fall upon his foot ; a plain mark 
that Machaon was an abler phyſician than Chiron the centaur, who 
could not cure himſelf of ſuch a wound. Podalirius had a ſon 


named Hypolochus, from whom the famous Hippocrates was 
deſcended. P. 


Ver. 973.] An interpolation of our countryman. 
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But thy diſtreſs this inſtant claims relief. 

He ſaid, and in his arms upheld the chief. 
The ſla ves their maſter's ſlow approach furvey'd, 
And hides of oxen on the floor diſplay'd: 979 
There ſtretch'd at length the wounded hero lay, 
Patroclus cut the forky ſteel away. 

Then in his hands a bitter root he bruis'd ; 
The wound he wafh'd, the ſtyptick juice infus'd. 
The cloſing fleſh that inſtant ceas d to glow, 984 
The wound to torture, and the blood to flow. 


Ver. 976. But thy diftreſs this inflant claims relief.) Euſtathius 
remarks, that Homer draws a great advantage for the conduct of 
his poem from this incident of the ftay of Patroclus ; for while he 
is employed in the friendly taſk of taking care of Eurypylus, he 
becomes an eye-witneſs of the attack upon the entrenchments, and 
finds the neceſlity of uſing his utmoſt efforts to move Achilles, P. 


Ver. 978.] Homer ſays only @ /ervant, but the plural number 
he takes from Chapman and Ogilby, and the term itſelf from 
Dacier: Un eſc/ave d' Eurypyle les voyant arriver —.“ 


Ver. 982. The oben were Chapman's firſt : 
— then twixt his hands he bru/de 
A ſharp and mitigatorie : which when he had infuſde — : 

and next Ogilby's: 

— ——— ken neatly Bruis d 

A bitter root, whoſe healing uice infic'd, 

He ſudden eaſe from its great virtue found, 

Which ſtanch'd the bloud, and clesd the gaping wound. 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


THE BATTLE AT THE GRECIAN WALL, 


2 HE Greeks being retired into their entrenchments, 
Hector attempts to force them; but it proving 
impoſſible to paſs the ditch, Polydamas adviſes to quit 
their chariots, and manage the attack cn foot. The 
Trojans follow his counſel, and having divided their army 
into fue bodies of foot, begin the aſſault. But upon the 
ſignal of an eagle with a ſerpent in his talons, which 
appeared on the left hand of the Trojans, Polydamas 
endeavours to withdraw them again. This Hefor 
oppoſes and continues the attack ; in which, after many 
actions, Sarpedon makes the firſt breach in the wall: 
Hector alſo caſting a ſtone of a vaſt ſize, forces open one 
of the gates, and enters at the head of his troops, who 
viftoriouſly purſue the Grecians even to their ſhips. P. 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 


IT may be proper here to take a general view of the conduct of 

the Iliad : the whole deſign turns upon the wrath of Achilles: 
that wrath is not to be appeaſed but by the calamities of the Greeks, 
who are taught by their frequent defeats the importance of this 
Hero : for in epick, as in tragick poetry, there ought to be ſome 
evident and neceſſary incident at the winding up of the cataſtrophe; 
and that ſhould be founded upon ſome vifibk diſtreſs. This conduct 
has an aimirable effect, not only as it gives an air of probability to 
the relation, by allowing leiſure to the wrath of Achilles to coo! 
and die away by degrees, {who is every where deſcribed as a perſon 
of a ftubborn reſentment, and conſequently ought not to be eaſily 
xeconciled) but alſo as it highly contributes to the honour of 
Achilles, which was to he fully ſatisfied before he could relent, P. 
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HILE thus the hero's pious cares attend 
\ \ The cureand fafetyofhiswounded friend, 
Trojans and Greeks with claſhing ſhields engage, 
And mutual deaths are dealt with mutual rage. 
Nor long the trench or lofty walls oppoſe; 5 
With Gods averſe th' ill-fated works aroſe; 
Their pow'rs neglected, and no victim ſlain, 
The walls were rais'd, the trenches ſunk in vain. 
Without the Gods, how ſhort a period ſtands 
The proudeſt monument of mortal hands! 10 


Ver. 7.] After this verſe an omiſſion by the tranſlator might be 
thus ſupplied : 
No ſumptuous hecatombs to fav'ring heaven, 
By them to ſhield the ſhips and ſtores, were given, 


Ver. 9. Without the Gods, how ſhort a period, &c.] Homer here 
teaches a truth conformable to ſacred ſcripture, and almoſt in the 
very words of the Pſalmiſt; Unleſs the Lord build the bouſe, they 
labour in vain that build it, | P. 
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This ſtood, while Hector and Achilles rag'd, 
While ſacred 'Troy the warring hoſts engag'd ; 
But when her ſons were ſlain, her city burn'd, 
And what ſurviv'd of Greece to Greece return'd ; 
Then Neptune and Apollo ſhook the ſhore, 15 
Then Ida's ſummits pour'd their wat'ry ſtore ; 


Ver. 13.] Our poet has comprehended in this couplet with 
wonderful dexterity four verſes of his author, which run literally 
thus: 


But, when the nobleſt ſons of Troy were dead, 

And many Greeks were ſlain, whilſt ſome ſurviv'd; 
When the tenth. year ſaw Priam's city waſte, 

And to their much-lov'd home the Greeks were gone. 


Ver. 15. Then Neptune and Apollo, &c.] This whole epiſode 
of the deſtruction of the wall is ſpoken as a kind of prophecy, 
where Homer in a poetical enthuſiaſm relates what was to happen in 
future ages. It has been conjectured from hence that our author 
flouriſhed not long after the Trojan war; for had he lived at a 
greater diftance, there had been no occaſion to have recourſe to ſuch 
extraordinary means to deftroy a wall, which would have been loſt 
and worn away by time alone. Homer (ſays Ariftotle) foreſaw 
the queſtion might be aſked, how it came to paſs that no ruins 
remained of ſo great a work? and therefore contrived to give his 
fiction the neareſt reſemblance to truth. Inundations and earth- 
quakes are ſufficient to aboliſh the ſtrongeſt works of man, ſo as 
not to leave the leaſt remains where they ſtood. But we are told 
this in a manner wonderfully noble and poetical : we ſee Apollo 
turning the courſe of the rivers againſt the wall, Jupiter opening 
the cataracts of heaven, and Neptune rending the foundations with 
his trident: that is, the ſun exhales the vapours, which deſcend in 
rain from the air or ÆEther: this rain cauſes an inundation, and that 
inundation overturns the wall, Thus the poetry of Homer, like 
magick, firſt raiſes a ſtupendous object, and then immediately cauſes 
it to vaniſh, | 


What farther ſtrengthens the opinion that Homer was particu- 
larly careful to avoid the objeftion which thoſe of his own age 
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Rheſus and Rhodius then unite their rills, 
Careſus roaring down the ſtony hills, 


— {x 


might raiſe againſt the probability of this fiction, is, that the verſes 
which contain this account of the deſtruction of the wall ſeem to 
be added after the firſt writing of the Iliad, by Homer himſelf, I 
believe the reader will incline to my opinion, if he conſiders the 
manner in which they are introduced, both here and in the ſeventh 
book, where firſt this wall is mentioned. There deſcribing how it 
was made, he ends with this line, 

Ns el pry ToriorTo xapropraslt; Axa, 
After which 1s inſerted the debate of the Gods concerning the 
method of its deſtruction, at the concluſion whereof immediately - 
follows a verſe that ſeems exactly to connect with the former. 


Auer d“ yi), Teriaioe n i AN,ê 
In like manner in the preſent book, after the fourth verſe, 

T&Ppe; i ri Tx1o tw Auvadv xas ri vrpber, 
That which is now the thirty-ſixth, ſeems originally to have 
followed. 

Tiix,0; #9 wnrov, E xe Os dr Tupywr, EC, 
And all the lines between (which break the courſe of narration, and 
are introduced in a manner not uſual in Homer) ſeem to have been 


added for the reaſon aboveſaid. I do not inſiſt much upon this 


obſervation, but I doubt not ſeveral will agree to it upon the review 
of the paſſages, P. 


There is more brevity than our poet uſually attempts in a place 
ſuſceptible of ornament, and ſublimity ; and ſo nobly repreſented by 
him. The following effort is more faithful to Homer: 


Then Neptune and Apollo jointly call 
Each other's counſel to efface the wall; 
The force of congregated ſtreams they bring, 
All that from Ida's wat'ry ſummits ſpring. 


And our tranſlator's note, like many others, is chiefly pillaged from 
Dacier, without acknowledgement: for, as Cicero ſomewhere ex- 


preſſes. himſelf on a like occaſion, ** Si fateris, /am//#i multa; ſi 


« negas, ſurripuiſti. 
Ver. 18.] Chapman has two accurate verſes here: 
vol. 111. W 
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Eſepus, Granicus, with mingled force, 

And Xanthus foaming from his fruitful ſource ; 
And gulphy Simois, rolling to the main z; 
Helmets, and ſhields, and god-like heroes lain : 
Theſe turn'd by Phoebus from their wonted ways, 
Delug'd the rampire nine continual days; 

The weight of waters ſaps the yielding wall, 25 
And to the ſea the floating bulwarks fall. 
Inceſſant cataracts the Thund'rer pours, 


And half the ſkies deſcend in ſluicy ſhow'rs. 


Neptune and Phcebus tumbled downe, from the Idalian hils, 
An inundation of all floods, that thence the brode ſea fils. 


And I ſuppoſe our poet caſt a glance on Ogilby : 


They muſter'd all thoſe rivers, ſtreams, and ri//;, 
Which ſeek the ocean from Idzan Hilli. 


Ver. 24. Nine continual days.] Some of the ancients thought 
it incredible that a wall which was built in one day by the Greeks, 
ſhould reſiſt the joint efforts of three deities nine days: to ſolve 
this difficulty, Crates the Mallefian was of opinion, that it ſhould 
be writ, # Ive, one day. But there is no occaſion to have recourſe 
to ſo forced a ſolution} it being ſufficient to obſerve, that nothing 
but ſuch an extraordinary power could have ſo entirely ruined the 
wall, that not the leaſt remains of it ſhould appear; but ſuch 
a one, as we have before ſaid, Homer ſtood in need of. Euſta- 
thius. P. 


Ver. 27.] Ogilby, alſo has a good couplet here: 
Whilſt Jove expended deluges of rain, 
Which ſwept their floating bulwarks to the main. 
This is very faithful, and wants but ſmall correction to ſupreme 
excellence. Thus? 


Jove pour d inceſſant deluges of rain, 
To ſweep their floating bulwarks to the main. 
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The God of Ocean, marching ſtern before, 
With his huge trident wounds the trembling 
ſhore, 30 
Vaſt ſtones and piles from their foundation heaves, 
And whelms the ſmoaky ruin in the waves. 
Now ſmooth*dwith ſand, and levell'd by the flood, 
No fragment tells where once the wonder ſtood ; 
In their old bounds the rivers roll again, 3; 
Shine 'twixt the hills, or wander o'er the plain. 
But this the Gods in later times perform; 
As yet the bulwark ſtood, and brav'd the ſtorm ; 
The ſtrokes yet echo'd of contending pow 'rs; 
War thunder'd at the gates, and blood diſtain'd 


the towers. 40 


Ver, 32.] Thus, more exactly, with an expreſſion from Chap. 


man: 
And the proud toil of Greece o' erwhelms with waves. 
Ver. 34.] A noble line, invented from a ſingle word of his 
author, or ſuggeſted by Dacier: Pour empecher que la poſterite 


* ne put jamais reconnoitre le lieu meme oli ce mur avoit ete 
« Cleve,” 
Ver. 36.] A verſe truly poetical, but adventitious to his author. 
He might be thinking of his own Eloiſa : 
The ward” ring ſtreams, that fine betrveen the hills, 


Ver. 38.] He has changed the metaphor of Homer, who 
runs literally thus: 


This the two gods in after times propos'd : 
Then round the bulwark clamorous battle blaz'd. 
Y 2 
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Smote by the arm of Jove, and dire diſmay, 
Cloſe by their hollow ſhips the Grecians lay: 
Hector's approach in ev'ry wind they hear, 
And Hector's fury ev'ry moment fear. 44 
He, likea whirlwind, toſs'd the ſcatt'ring throng, 
Mingled the troops, and drove the field along. 
So *midſt the dogs and hunter's daring bands, 
Fierce of his might, a boar or lion ſtands; 
Arm'd foes around a dreadful circle form, 

And hiſſing jav'lins rain an iron ſtorm: 50 
His pow'rs untam'd their bold aſſault defy, 
And where he turns, the rout diſperſe, or die: 


Ver. 41.] There is a tameneſs in the rhyming word of the next 
verſe unſuitable to ſo magnificent a paſſage, The following attempt 
is literal : 

Tamed by the ſcourge of Jove, the Grzcian hoſt 
Cloſe in their hollow ſhips were kept condens'd. 


Ver. 43.] This line is the tranſlator's own invention, and he 
has before interpolated the ſame thought, Might not Chapman 
ſuggeſt it here ? 


— by HeQtor's hand, who was in everie thought. 


Mr. Gray's verſe is well known : 
They hear a voice in every wind, 


Ver. 46.] A ſupplemental line, judiciouſly introduced by our 
tranſlator to prevent an intermixture of the two compariſons, 


Ver. 50.] Homer ſays to a word, 
And brandiſh frequent javelins from their hands: 
but our tranſlator borrowed an ornament from Chapman: 
pouring on, of darts an iron Saure. 
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He foams, he glares, he bounds againſt themall, 
And if he falls, his courage makes him fall. 
With equal rage encompaſs'd Hector glows; 55 
Exhorts his armies and the trenches ſhows. 
The panting ſteeds impatient fury breathe, 
But ſnort and tremble at the gulf beneath; 
Juſt on thebrink they neigh, and paw the ground, 
And the turf trembles, and the ſkies reſound. 60 
Eager they view'd the proſpect dark and deep, 
Vaſt was the leap, and headlong hung the ſteep; 
The bottom bare, (a formidable ſhow!) 

And briſtled thick with ſharpen'd ſtakes below. 
The foot alone this ſtrong defence could force, 6; 
And try the paſs impervious to the horſe. 


Ver. 3 5. ] By the term encompaſſed, which correſponds to nothing 
in his author, our poet ſhews himſelf to have miſconceived the pur- 
port of the mile. I would propoſe this correction: 


Thus, on all ſides aſſailing, Hector glows, 
Ver. 59.] Some of the amplification in this paſſage ſeems to 
have been ſuggeſted by Chapman: 


. — but trample, ſnore, and on the verie brinke, 
To neigh with ſpirit, yet ſtill ſtand off. 
Ogilby's verſion is very exact: 
But their ſwift ſteeds durſt not goe on, but ſhrink 
And neighing ſtood upon the rifing brink, 
Deep precipices ſunk on either fide, 
With ranks of paliſados fortify'd, 
Deterred them, 


All the reſt in Pope, within this compaſs, is his own invention. 
Ver, 61.] Compare Par, Loſt, vii, 211. 
| v3 
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This ſaw Polydamas; who, wiſely brave, 
Reſtrain'd great Hector, and this counſel gave. 
Oh thou! bold leader of the Trojan bands, 
And you, confed”rate chiefs from foreign lands! 0 
What entrance here can cumb'rous chariots find, 

The ſtakes beneath, the Grecian walls behind ? 
No pals thro*thoſe, without a thouſand wounds, 
No ſpace for combat in yon' narrow bounds. 
Proud of the favours mighty Jove has ſhown, 75 
On certain dangers we too raſhly run: 

If *tis his will our haughty foes to tame, 

Oh may this inſtant end the Grecian name! 
Here, far from Argos, let their heroes fall, 
And one great day deſtroy, and bury all! 80 
But ſhould they turn, and here oppreſs our train, 
What hopes, what methods of retreat remain? 
Wedg'dinthetrench, by our own troops confus'd, 
In one promiſcuous carnage cruſh'd and bruis'd, 


Ver. 72.] Thus Chapman: 
— ye ſee the ſtakes, the wall, 
Impoſſible for horſe to take. 
Ver. 75.] This couplet has nothing correſpondent to it in the 
original, and might be reſcinded with this alteration of verſe 77. 


If thundering Fove reſolves our foes to tame: 
eſpecially as the rhymes are not to be endured in ſo chaſte a poet. 


Ver. 81.] Better, and more exactly, 
But ſhould they turn, and here repel our train. 


Ver. 84.] The concluding words of this verſe ſeem not well 
aſſociated at all, and much leſs in their preſent order. Thus? 
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All Troy muſt periſh, if their arms prevail, 8; 
Nor ſhall a Trojan live to tell the tale. 
Hear then ye warriours! and obey with ſpeed; 
Back from the trenches let your ſteeds be led; 
Then all alighting, wedg'd in firm array, 
Proceed on foot, and Hector lead the way. 90 
So Greece ſhall ſtoop before our conqu' ring power, 
And this (if Jove conſent) her fatal hour. 
This counſel pleas'd: the god-like Hector 
ſprung 
Swift from his ſeat; his clanging armour rung. 
The chief 's example follow'd by his train, gg 
Each quits his car, and iſſues on the plain. 
By orders ſtrict the charioteers enjoin'd, 
Compel the courſers to their ranks behind. 


Wedg'd in the trench, by our own troops anney d, 
In one promiſcuous carnage all deſtroy'd. 


Thus Troy muſt periſh 


Ver. 86.] With more dignity, “ Nor ſhall ene Trojan.“ 


Ver, 871 Ogilby is ſomewhat more faithful; nor will his 
verſion be flighted after a few trivial corrections: 


Come, let my counſel zow with all prevail: 

Let us on foot, well-arm'd, their bulwarks ſcale ; 
Here with aur horſes let the ſervants ſtay, 

And we as one our warriour prince obey. 

Nor «vill the daunted foe our charge ſuſtain, 

If now their final ruin Fate ordain. 


Ver. 97.] This wants perſpicuity. Ogilby is profaic, but cloſe ; 
Ordering their charioteers to keep their ranks 
In readineſs upon the hoſtile banks. 
14 
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The forces part in five diſtinguiſh'd bands, 
And all obey'd their ſev'ral chief's commands. 
The beſt and braveſt in the firſt conſpire, 101 
Pant for the fight, and threat the fleet with fire: 
Great Hector glorious in the van of theſe, 
Polydamas, and brave Cebriones. 

Before the next the graceful Paris ſhines, 105 
And bold Alcathous, and Agenor joins. 

The ſons of Priam with the third appear, 
Deiphobus, and Helenus the ſeer; 

In arms with theſe the mighty Aſius ſtood, 
Who drew from Hyrtacus his noble blood, 


Ver. 99. The forces part in five diſtinguiſb d bands, | The Trojan 
army.is divided into five parts, perhaps becauſe there were five gates 
in the wall, ſo that an attack might be made upon every gate at the 
ſame inſtant : by this means the Greeks would be obliged to diſ- 
unite, and form themſelves into as many bodies, to guard five 
places at the ſame time. 


The poet here breaks the thread of his narration, and ſtops to 
give us the names of the leaders of every battalion : by this conduct 
he prepares us for an action entirely new, and different from any 
other in the poem. Euſtathius. * 


Ver. 104.] Here is an omiſſion by our poet, thus rendered by 
Mr. Cowper : 
——— for Hector had his ſteeds 


Confign 'd, and chariots to inferior care: 


becauſe at other times Cebriones was his charioteer, 


Ver. 108.] Homer mentions the latter chief without an epithet; 
but Chapmatr has, 


8 n to th' augure Hellenus, 
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And whom Ariſba's yellow courſers bore, 
The courſers fed on Selle's winding ſhore. 
Antenor's ſons the fourth battalion guide, 
And great /Eneas, born on fountful Ide. 
Divine Sarpedon the laſt band obey'd, 115 
Whom Glaucus and Aſteropæus aid, 
Next him, the braveſt at their army's head, 
But he more brave than all the hoſts he led. 
Nou with compacted ſhields in cloſe array, 
The moving legions ſpeed their headlong way: 
Already in their hopes they fire the fleet, 121 
And ſee the Grecians gaſping at their feet. 
While ev'ry Trojan thus, and ev'ry aid, 
Th' advice of wiſe Polydamas obey'd ; 
Aſius alone, confiding in his car, 125 
His vaunted courſers urg'd to meet the war. 


Ver. 111.] More accurately thus: 


Steeds, bay and ſtately, from Ariſba bore; 
Steeds, nurtur' d on Selleis' winding ſhore. 


Or with Chapman's rhymes : 


Steeds, fiery-rced, he from Ariſba rode, 
Steeds, huge and ſtately, where Selleis flow'd. 


Ver. 120.] Homer ſays, $5 
Went ftraight againſt the Greeks with eager ſouls ; 


but our poet ſeems to have caſt an eye on Chapman : 
Thus fitted with their well-wrought ſhields, downe the fleepe dike 
they go. 


Ver. 125, Afius alone, confiding in his car.] It appears from 
hence that the three captains who commanded each battalion, were 
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Unhappy hero! and advis'd in vain! 

Thoſe wheels returning ne'erſhall mark the plain; 
No more thoſe courſers with triumphant joy 
Reſtore their maſter to the gates of Troy! 130 
Black Death attends behind the Grecian wall, 
And great Idomeneus ſhall boaſt thy fall! 
Fierce to the left hedrives, where from the plain, 
The flying Grecians ſtrove their ſhips to gain; 
Swift thro* the wall their horſe and chariots paſt, 
The gates half-open'd to receive the laſt. 136 
Thither, exulting in his force, he flies; 

His following hoſt with clamours rend the ſkies: 


not ſubordinate one to the other, but commanded ſeparately, each 
being empowered to order his own troops as he thought fit: for 
otherwiſe Aſius had not been permitted to keep his chariot when the 
reſt were on foot. One may obſerve from hence, that Homer does 
not attribute the ſame regular diſcipline in war to the harbarous 
nations, which he had given to his Grecians; and he makes ſome 
uſe too of this defect, to caſt the more variety over this part of the 
deſcription. Dacier. | P. 


Ver. 127. Unhappy hero! &c.] Homer obſerves a poetical 
juſtice in relation to Aſius; he puniſhes his folly and impiety with 
death, and ſhews the danger of deſpiſing wiſe counſel, and blaſ- 
pheming the Gods. In purſuance of this prophecy, Afius is killed 
in the thirteenth book by Idomeneus. P. 


Ver. 136.] This is beautifully and dextrouſly comprehenſive, 
Chapman's verſion is very faithful, and has ſimplicity, I think, 
without meannel : 


Which both unbard and ope he found; that ſo the eaſier might 
An entrie be for any friend, that was behind in flight. 


Ver. 138.] Homer ſays ſimply, They followed, or accom- 
* panied, with ſhrill ſnouts.“ Ogilby, with ſmall chaſtiſement, has 
a good couplet : 
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To plunge the Grecians headlong in the main, 

Such their proud hopes, but all their hopes were 
vain |! 140 

To guard the gates, two mighty chiefs attend, 

Who from the Lapiths warlike race deſcend; 

This Polypœtes, great Perithous' heir, 

And that Leonteus, like the God of war. 

As two tall oaks, before the wall they riſe; 145 

Their roots in earth, their heads amidſt the ſkies: 

Whoſe ſpreading arms with leafy honours 
crown'd, 

Forbid the tempeſt, and protect the ground; 

High on the hills appears their ſtately form, 

And their deep roots forever brave the ſtorm. 150 


Hither his courſe with hing ſteeds he bends ; 
His courſe with clamours all his troop attends, 


Ver. 143. Polypates—And that Leonteus, &c.| Theſe heroes 
are the originals of Pandarus and Bitias in Virgil, We ſee two 
gallant officers exhorting their ſoldiers to act bravely ; but being 


deſerted by them, they execute their own commands, and maintain - 


the paſs againſt the united force of the battalions of Aſius. Nor 
does the poet tranſgreſs the bounds of probability in the ſtory : the 
Greeks from above beat off ſome of the Trojans with ſtones, and 


the gate-way being narrow, it was eaſy to be defended, Euſta- 
thius. P. 


Ver. 146.] This appears to me unſeaſonably hyperbolical. The 


tranſlation may be thus abridged and adjuſted, without any addi- 
tional unfaithfulneſs to his original: 


Fix'd were theſe chiefs before the lofty wall; 
As two broad oaks, majeftically tall 

High on the hills uplift their ſtately form, 
And deeply rooted brave th' eternal ſtorm. 
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So graceful theſe, and ſo the ſhock they ſtand 

Of raging Aſius, and his furious band. 

Oreſtes, Acamas in front appear, 

And Oenomaus and 'Thoon cloſe the rear: 

In vain their clamours ſhake the ambient fields, 55 

In vain around them beat their hollow ſhields; 

The fearleſs brothers on the Grecians call, 

To guard their navies, and defend the wall. 

Ev*n when they ſaw Troy's ſable troops impend, 

And Greece tumultuous from her tow'rs de- 
ſcend, 160 

Forth from the portals ruſh'd the intrepid pair, 

Oppos'd their breaſts, and ſtood themſelves the 

c War. 

So two wild boars ſpring furious from their 

den, 
Rous'd with the cries of dogs and voice of men; 


On ev'ry ſide the crackling trees they tear, 165 
And root the ſhrubs, and lay the foreſt bare; 


Ver. 162.] The den of boars, I think, is not common, though 
Chapman furniſht our poet with an example of the phraſe : 


— X but as a brace of bores 
Coucht in their own bred hill, that heare a ſort of hunters ſhowt. 
And hounds in hote trail coming on, then from their dens breake 
out, | 


I would propoſe the following alterations : 


Undaunted thus two ſavage boars engage 
Of hounds and huntſmen the combining rage. 
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They gnaſh their tuſks, with fire their — 
1 ll 
Till ſome wide wound lets our their mi ky ſoul. 
Around their heads the whiſtling jav'lins ſung, 169 ö i 
With ſounding ſtrokes their brazen targets rung; af 
Fierce was the fight, while yet the Grecian pow'rs 
Maintain'd the walls, and mann'd the lofty tow'rs: 
To fave their fleet, the laſt efforts they try, 
And ſtones and darts in mingled tempeſts fly. 
As when ſharp Boreas blows abroad, and brings 
The dreary winter on his frozen wings; 176 
Beneath the low-hung clouds the ſheets of ſnow A 
Deſcend, and whiten all the fields below: $i 
So faſt the darts on either army pour, 
So down the rampires roll the rocky ſhow'r; 180 
Heavy, and thick, reſound the batter'd ſhields, 
And the deaf echo rattles round the fields. | 
Withſhamerepuls'd, with grief and fury driv'n, 
The frantic Aſius thus accuſes Heav'n. 


Ver. 167.] The latter clauſe of this verſe is due to the fancy of 
our tranſlator. | 


Ver. 181.] More exactly, 
Their helmets ring; reſound their batter'd ſhields. 


The whole of this deſcription, like every other ſublime and animated 
paſſage, is nobly executed by our poet. He never fails to ſympathize , 


with all the fire and enthuſiaſm of his author. 
Ver. 183.] With more fidelity, thus: 


Indignant Aſius, with <vild fury driv'n, 
Smites on his thigh, and thus accuſes Heav'n. 


— 
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In powers immortal who ſhall now believe? 18; 
Can thoſe too flatter, and can Jove deceive? 
What man could doubt but Troy's victorious power 
Should humble Greece, and this her fatal hour? 
But like when waſps from hollow crannies drive, 
To guard the ent'rance of their common hive, 190 
Dark'ning the rock, while with unweary*'d wings 
They ſtrike th” aſſailants, and infix their ſtings; 
A race determin'd, that to death contend : 

So fierce, theſe Greeks their laſt retreats defend. 


Ver. 185. The ſpeech of Afius.] This ſpeech of Aſius is very 
extravagant ; he exclaims againſt Jupiter for a breach of promiſe, 
not becauſe he had broken his word, but becauſe he had not fulfilled 
his own vain imaginations. This conduct, though very blameable in 
Aſius, is very natural to perſons under a diſappointment, who are 
ever ready to blame heaven, and turn their misfortunes into a 
crime, Euſtathius, P. 

Ver. 189.] Thus, agreeably to his author: 

As waſps, or bees, from rocky crannies drive: 


and, I preſume, he had an eye on Chapman : 
Yet they as yellow waſpes, or bees, that having made their neſt 
The gaſping cranny of a hill ——, 
The paſſage in the fi edition lightly varies : 
But loo how waſps 


Ver. 193.] A ſupplemental verſe by the tranſlator, like one in 
Hobbes; whoſe entire ſtanza is otherwiſe exact, and will bear 
quotation : 

Who like ſo many motly waſps or bees, 

That in the hollow way their houſes build, 
And for their young reſiſt their enemies, 

Till they repel them, or themſelves be kill'd. 
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Gods] ſhalltwo warriours only guard their gates, 
Repel an army, and defraud the Fates? 195 
Theſe empty accents, mingled with the wind, 
Nor mov'd great Jove's unalterable mind ; 
To God-like Hector and his matchleſs might 
Was ow'd the glory of the deſtin'd fight. 200 
Like deeds of arms thro? all the forts were try'd, 
And all the gates ſuſtain'd an equal tide; 
Throꝰ the long walls the ſtony ſhow*'rs were heard, 
The blaze of flames, the flaſh of arms appear'd. 
The ſpirit of a God my breaſt inſpire, 20; 
To raiſe each act to life, and fing with fire! 
While Greece unconquer'd kept alive the war, 
Secure of death, confiding in deſpair ; 


Ver. 195.] This and the foregoing couplet are ſpun from te 
verſes of Homer to the following purport ; 


Thus theſe, though two alone, refuſe to quit 
The gates, refolv'd to ſlay, or to be lain. 
Ver. 197.] Homer ſays only, 
He ſpake: nor 1:ov'd his words the mind of Jove : 
but our tranſlator, I preſume, caught a hint from Ogilby: 
Theſe words affected Jove no more than wird. 
Ver. 204.) The fire in his original is metaphorical only: 1 
would therefore preſume on the following correction: 
Through the long walls re/ounds the ſtony ſhow'r : 
Through all their ranks tlle flames of avar devour, 
Ver. 206.] Our poet ſeems to imitate Chapman, who copies 
his author with greater truth: 


— it were no eaſie thing, 
Had I the boſome of a God, 7 tune to life, and fing. 
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And all her guardian Gods, in deep diſmay, 
With unaſſiſting arms deplor'd the day. 210 
Ev'n yet the dauntleſs Lapithæ maintain 
The dreadful paſs, and round them heap the ſlain. 
Firſt Damaſus, by Polypœtes' ſteel, 
Pierc'd thro? his helmet's brazen vizor, fell; 214 
The weapon drank the mingled brains and gore; 
The warriour ſinks, tremendous now no more! 
Next Ormenus and Pylon yield their breath: 
Nor leſs Leonteus ſtrows the field with death; 
Firſt thro? the belt Hippomachus he gor'd, 


Then ſudden wav'd his unreſiſted ſword; 220 
Antiphates, as thro' the ranks he broke, 
The falchion ſtruck, and Fate purſu'd the ſtroke; 


lämenus, Oreſtes, Menon, bled; 
And round him roſe a monument of dead. 
— 
Ver. 214.] There are ſeveral ſtrokes in this deſcription, guided 


by Dacier: Le redoutable Polypoetes porta un coup de lance a 


« Damaſus, et donna dans la viſiè re de ſon caſque, —et renverſe mort 
« à terre ce terrible ennemi. 


Ver. 215.] Ogilby, in ftrains ſufficiently humble, very accu- 
rately expreſſes the force of Homer's peculiar expreſſion : 


Nor could his caſk, though ſtrong, the point reſtrain 
Untill it made a medley of his brain, 
Ver. 224.] A line of his original is here omitted, to this effect: 
: Whilſt theſe of glittering arms the dead diveſt ; h 
and I would thus continue the paſſage for the ſake of fidelity : 


Polydamas and Hector ed the beſi | 
Of T ray; impatient on the works to fall ——. 
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Meantime, the braveſt of the 'Trojan crew, 225 
Bold Hector and Polydamas purſue; 
Fierce with impatience on the works to fall, 
And wrap in rolling flames the fleet and wall. 
Theſe on the farther bank now ſtood and gaz'd, 
By heav'n alarm'd, by prodigies amaz'd: 230 
A ſignal omen ſtopp'd the paſſing hoſt, 
Their martial fury in their wonder loſt. 
Jove's bird on ſounding pinions beat the ſkies; 
A bleeding ſerpent of enormous 11ze, 


Ver. 231.] This diſtich is chiefly an interpolation by our tranſ- 
lator. 


Ver. 233. Jove's bird on ſounding pinions, &c.] Virgil has 
imicated this paſſage in the eleventh Æneid, ver. 751. | 


«« Utque volans altè raptum chm fulva draconem 

« Fert aquila, implicuitque pedes, atque unguibus hæſit; 
cSaucius at ſerpens ſinuoſa volumina verſat, 

« Arrectiſque horret ſquamis, & ſibilat ora 

« Arduus inſurgens ; illa hand minds urget obunco 

« Luctantem roſtro fimul zthera verberat alis.“ 


Which Macrobius compares with this of Homer, and gives the pre. 
ference to the original, on account of Virgil's having neglected to, 
ſpecify the omen. His prætermiſis (quod finiſtra veniens vincentium 
prohibebat acceſſum, & accepia à ſerpente morſu predam dolore dejecit 
factogue T ripudio ſoliſtimo, cum clamore dolorem teſtante, preterveolat } 
gue ani nam parabolæ dabant, velut exanime in latinis werfibus corpus 
remanſit. Sat. I. v. c. 14. But methinks this criticiſm might have 
been ſpared, had he conſidered that Virgil had no deſign, or occafion 
to make an omen of it; but took it only as a natural image, to paint 
the poſture of two warriours ſtruggling with each other. P. 


Ver. 234.] The word @eonvres, which is the epithet to the 
ferpent in the original, is variouſly interpreted by the ſcholiaſts and 
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His talons truſs*d ; alive, and curling round, 235 

He ſtung the bird, whoſe throat receiv'd the 
wound: 

Mad with the ſmart he drops the fatal prey, 

In airy circles wings his painful way, 

Floats on the winds, and rends the heav'ns with 
cries : 

Amidſt the hoſt the fallen ſerpent lies. 240 

They, pale with terrour, mark its ſpires unroll'd, 

And Jove's portent with beating hearts behold. 

Then firſt Polydamas the ſilence broke, 

Long weigh'd the ſignal, and to Hector ſpoke. 


lexicographers, but by none in the acceptation of our poet: ſo that 
he nnd. followed Chapman, 


——— and ſuſtaind, a dragon, all engorde; 


or Dacier: Il tenoit dans ſes ſerres un epouvantable dragon, tout 
* ſanglant. 


Ver. 237.] Thus Chapman : 


So ſtung the eagles gorge, that downe, ſhe caſt her ſervent prey, 
Amongſt the multitude ; and tooke, upon the winds, her way, 
Crying with anguiſh, 


Ver. 241.] More exactly, 


They, i with terrour : 


and the latter clauſe of this verſe, which amplifies on his original, 
might have it's origin in Chapman's coarſe expreſſion ; 


- when they ſaw, a branded ſerpent ſpracole, 


Ver. 244. ] The former part of this verſe is adventitious alſo, 
— er be de are from Chapman: 


ü —— their cauſe 
Pol wh amas chengle jaft, and ſpake. 
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How oft, my brother, thy reproach I bear, 245 
For words well- meant, and ſentiments ſincere? 
True to thoſe counſels which I judge the beſt, 
tell the faithful dictates of my breaſt. 

To ſpeak his thoughts is ev'ry freeman's right, 
In peace and war, in council and in fight; 250 
And all I move, deferring to thy ſway, 

But tends to raiſe that pow'r which I obey. 
Then hear my words, nor may my words be vain : 
Seek not, this day, the Grecian ſhips to gain; 


For ſure to warn us Jove his omen ſent, 255 


And thus my mind explains its clear event. 

The victor eagle, whoſe ſiniſter flight 

Retards our hoſt, and fills our hearts with fright, 
- . 

Ver. 245. The ſpeech of Polydamas.) The addreſs of Polyda- 
mas to HeRor in this ſpeech is admirable : he knew that the daring 
ſpirit of that hero would not ſuffer him to liften to any mention of 
a retreat: he had already ſtormed the walls in imagination, and con- 
ſequently the advice of Polydamas was ſure to meet with a bad 
reception. He therefore ſoftens every expreſſion, and endeavours to 
flatter Hector into an aſſent; and though he is aſſured he gives a 
true interpretation of the prodigy, he ſeems to be diffident: but 
that his perſonated diſtruſt may not prejudice the interpretation, 
he concludes with a plain declaration of his opinion, and tells him 


that what he delivers is not conjecture, but ſcience, and appeals for 
the truth of it to the augurs of the army. Euſtathius. P. 


Ver. 249.] This paſſage, which does not expreſs the ſenſe of 
Homer, may be brought to more correſpondence by one or two * 
changes of little words. 


To ſpeak his thought, 5h ev'ry freeman's right— 
Yet all he moves deferring to thy ſway, 


Should tend to raiſe that pow'r, which wwe bey. 
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Diſmiſs'd his conqueſt in the middle ſkies, 
Allow'd to ſeize, but not poſſeſs the prize; 260 
Thus tho? we gird with fires the Grecian fleet, 
Tho? theſe proud bulwarks tumble at our feet, 
Toils unforeſeen, and fiercer, are decreed ; 
More woes ſhall follow, and more heroes bleed. 
So bodes my ſoul, and bids me thus adviſe; 265 
For thus a ſkilful ſeer would read the ſkies. 
To him then Hector with diſdain return'd ; 


(Fierce as he ſpoke, his eyes with fury burn'd) 


Ver. 257.] The following blank tranſlation is literally true to 
Homer ; 
The bird, high ſoaring on our left, repreſt 
The hoſt, impetuous now to paſs the trench : 
A ſerpent, huge and red, his talons bore, 
But down diſmiſt, before he reacht his home, 
Or ſafe convey'd the plunder to his young. 


Ver. 261. This is very inaccurate and diſſimilar to his author. 
Ogilby corrected is more faithful: 


So ſhould we force our way, and burſt at length 
Through theſe proud bulwarks with united ſtrength, 
The routed Grecians to their navy beat; 

Exp & no ſafe and orderly retreat. 


Ver. 264.] More exactly, 
With Argive ſpears ſhall numerous heroes bleed. 


Ver. 267. The ſpeech of Hector.] This ſpeech of Hector's is full 
of ſpirit : his valour is greater than the ſkill of Polydamas, and he 


is not to be argued into a retreat, There is ſomething very heroick 
in that line, | 


— — His ſword the brave man draws, 
And aſks no omen but his country's cauſe. 


And if any thing can add to the beauty of it, it is in being ſo well 
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Are theſe the faithful counſels of thy tongue? 
Thy will is partial, not thy reaſon wrong: 270 
Or if the purpoſe of thy heart thou vent, 

Sure heaven reſumes the little ſenſe it lent. 
What coward counſels would thy madneſs move, 
Againſt the word, the will reveal'd of Jove ? 
The leading fign, the irrevocable nod, 275 
And happy thunders of the fav'ring God, 
Theſe ſhall I ſlight? and guide my wav'ring mind 
By wand'ring birds, that flit with ev'ry wind? 


adapted to the character of him who ſpeaks it, who is every where 
deſcribed as a great lover of his country. 

It may ſeem at firſt view that Hector uſes Polydamas with too 
much ſeverity in the concluſion of his ſpeech : but he will be ſuffi» 
ciently juſtified, if we conſider that the interpretation of the omen 
given by Polydamas might have diſcouraged the army ; and this 
makes it neceſſary for him to deery the prediction, and infinuate 
that the advice proceeded not from his {kill but his cowardice, 
Euſtathius, P. 


Ver. 268.] Homer ſays, 
Him ſternly viewing, creſted Hector ſpake : 
but Dacier had amplified before our poet: Hector, le regardant 


« avec des yeux terribles et pleins d'indignation.” — 


Ver. 272.] This is ſatirical beyond his author, Hobbes is 


Polydamas, this counſel I like not ; 

' You have a better, which you from me hide. 

But, if indeed it be your very thought, 

The gods have ſure depriv'd you of your ſenſe. 
Yet I muſt obſerve in juſtice to Pope on this occaſion, that, as hs 
far ſurpaſſes all tranſlators at all times, ſo in this ſpeech of Hector, 
he ſurpaſſes himſelf, and leaves a ſpecimen of excellence, which no 
time probably will equal. 


LJ 
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Ye vagrants of the ſky! your wings extend, 
Or where the ſuns ariſe, or where deſcend ; 280 
To right, to left, unheeded take your way, 
While I the dictates of high heav'n obey. 
Without a ſign his ſword the brave man draws, 
And aſks no omen but his country's cauſe. 284 
But why ſhould'ſt thou ſuſpect the war's ſucceſs? 
None fears it more, as none promotes it leſs : 
Tho' all our chiefs amid yon' ſhips expire, 
Truſt thy own cowardice t' eſcape their fire. 
Troy and her ſons may-find a gen'ral grave, 
But thou can'ſt live, for thou can'ſt be a ſlave. 290 


Ver. 281. To right, to left, unbeeded take your way.) Euſtathius 
has found out four meanings in theſe two lines, and tells us that the 
words may ſignify eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth. This is writ in 
the true ſpirit of a critick, who can find out a myſtery in the 
plaineſt words, and 1s ever learnedly obſcure: for my part, I 
cannot imagine how any thing can be more clearly expreſſed ; I 
care not, ſays Hector, whether the eagle flew on the right towards 
the ſun-riſing, which was propitious, or on the left towards his 
ſetting, which was unlucky, | P. 

Ver. 282.] Somewhat more cloſely thus: 

Whilſt I great Fove's almighty will obey. 
Ogilby chaſtiſed will pleaſe the reader : 

For me to right or left zhe/e birds may fly, 

Where /ights the ſun or where forſakes the ſky : 

Tit mine to meet Jove's auill without delay; 

Jove, whom mankind and deathleſs gods obey. 

Ver, 288.] This is a bad line: it is preſumptuous to offer an 
amendment here, but the nature of my engagement prompts me.to 
an attempt : EIN 

Though 'midſt the ſhips one danger whelm our hoſt, 
What danger, warrior ! that thy life be loſt ? 
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Yet ſhould the fears that wary mind ſuggeſts 
Spread their cold poiſon thro? our ſoldiers breaſts, 
My jav'lin can revenge ſo baſe a part, 
And free the ſoul that quivers in thy heart. 
Furious he ſpoke, and ruſhing to the wall, 295 
Calls on his hoſt; his hoſt obey the call ; 
With ardour follow where their leader flies: 
Redoubling clamours thunder in the ſkies. 
Joves breathes a whirlwind from the hills of Ide, 
And drifts of duſt the clouded navy hide: 30 


Ver. 291.] Chapman thus: 
thy warie heart will never truſt thee 


Ver. 295. ] In preference to this amplification, notwithſtanding 
the beauty of verſe 296, I ſhould be pleaſed with a ſingle couplet 
to repreſent but little more than one verſe of his original. Thus? 

Furious he ſpake; and ruſbes to the wall: 

With thundering ſhouts the hoſt obey his call. 


Ver. 298.] Our poet might follow Ogilby, who is very fond 
of introducing this idea on all occaſions : 
This ſaid, he leads: with ſhouts all following march; 
And horrid clamours rend heav'n's cryſtal arch. 


Ver. 299. Jove breathes @ whirlwind.) It is worth our notice 
to obſerve how the leaſt circumſtance grows in the hands of a great 
poet, In this battle it 1s to be ſuppoſed that the Trojans had got 
the advantage of the wind of the Grecians, ſo that a cloud of duſt 
was blown upon their army: this gave room for this fiction of 
Homer, which ſuppoſes that Jove, or the air, raiſed the duſt, and 
drove it in the face of the Grecians, Euſtathius, P. 

Better, perhaps, 


Jove breathes a whirlwind from th“ [dean hills, 
And drifts of duſt the clouded navy llt. 


24 
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He fills the Greeks with terror and diſmay, 
And gives great Hector the predeſtin'd day. 
Strong in themſelves, but ſtronger in his aid, 
Cloſe to their works their rigid fiege they laid. 
In vain the mounds and maſſy beams defend, zo; 
Whiletheſethey undermine, and thoſethey rend ; 
Upheave the piles that prop the ſolid wall; 
And heaps on heaps the ſmoky ruins fall. 
Greece on her ramparts ſtands the fierce alarms ; 
The crouded bulwarks blaze with waving arms, 
Shield touching ſhield, a long refulgent row; 311 
Whence hiſſing darts, inceſſant, rain below. 
The bold Ajaces fly from tow'r to tow'r, 

And rouſe, with flame divine, the Grecian pow'r. 
The gen'rous impulſe ev'ry Greek obeys; 315 
Threats urge the fearful ; and the valiant, praiſe. 


Ver. 302.] I ſhould prefer a literal adherence to the original : 
And gives to Troy the glory of the day. 


Ver. 312.] Homer ſays in general, 
From them they {mote the foe beneath the wall. 


But Chapman has : 


From thence, they pour'd downe ſtones in /22awres, 
Upon the underminers heads: 


And ſo Dacier: “ Ils faiſoient p/enuwoir une grele de traits ſur 
& ceux qui s'approchoient du pied de la muraille.“ 


Ogilby's rhymes will help to an accurate couplet here. 


Nor ſhrink the Greeks, but cleſe withſtand the foe, 
And, /afe beneath their bucklers, wound below. 
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Fellows in arms! whoſe deeds are known to 
Fame, 
And you whoſe ardour hopes an equal name! 
Since not alike endu'd with force or art; 
Behold a day when each may act his part! 320 
A day to fire the brave, and warm the cold, 
To gain new glories, or augment the old. 


Urge thoſe whoſtand ; and thoſe who faint, excite; 


Drown Hector's vaunts in loud exhorts of fight; 
Conqueſt, not ſafety, fill the thoughts of all; 32; 
Seek not your fleet, but ſally from the wall; 
So Jove once more may drive their routed train, 
And Troy lie trembling in her walls again. 
Their ardour kindles all the Grecian pow'rs; 


And nov the ſtones deſcend in heavierſhow'rs. 430 


As when high Jove his ſharp artill'ry forms, 


And opes his cloudy magazine of ſtorms ; 


Ver. 317.] There is much amplification in the tranſlation of 
this ſpeech, and confiderabie latitude in exhibiting the ſentiments 
of his original: but the general execution is highly animated and 
ingenious. 

Ver. 323.] The following attempt is more exact: 


Ye know this well yourſelves : then be not ſcar'd 
By the loud threatenings of this noiſy chief. 
Ver. 331.] Our poet here adopts the phraſeology of Ogilby: 
As thick as flakes of ſnow in winter fall, 
When [ove ſets open his vaſt ar/erall, 
And from the middle region of the ikie 
Diſchargeth all his cold artillery. 


He might alſo glance on Dacier : ** Lorſque Jupiter a com- 
% mence d'ouvrir les zr-/ors de ſes frimats et de ſes tempetes.” 
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In winter's bleak, uncomfortable reign, 

A ſnowy inundation hides the plain; 

Heſtills the winds, and bids the ſkies to ſleep; 335 

Then pours the ſilent tempeſt, thick and deep: 

And firſt the mountain-tops are cover'd o'er, 

Then the green fields, and then the ſandy ſhore ; 

Bent with the weight the nodding woods are ſeen, 

And one bright waſte hides all the works of 
men: 340 

The circling ſeas alone abſorbing all, 

Drink the diſſolving fleeces as they fall. 

So from each fide increas'd the ſtony rain, 

And the white ruin riſes o'er the plain. 


Ver. 337.] The phraſe cover'd o'er at the end of a verſe, tos 
common in ſo poliſhed an author as Pope, is very offenſive to my taſte. 
Might I propoſe an alteration thus, with ſome advantage to fidelity ? 


Hill-tops and cliffs the fleecy veil o'erſpreads, 
Sea's foaming ſhore, and ports, and flowery meads. 


Ver. 339.] This verſe is a fine ſupplement by the tranſlator, 


Ver. 341.] Homer only ſays, 
Ih' approaching wave repels it: 


but our poet conſulted Dacier's tranſlation ; « Car pour ce fou- 
«« geux element, il exgloutit dans ſes ondes Ecumeuſes celles gui 
* zombent dans ſon ſein.” 


Ver. 343-] Our poet caſt his eye on Ogilby : whoſe verſion 
is more accurate here than his own, and becomes truly ſo, and not 
inelegant at the ſame time, with ſlight emendation : 


The bulwwarks tumult fills, Theſe upward caſt 
Huge ſtones, the Grecians rain them down as faſt, 
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Thus god-like Hector and his troops contend 
To force the ramparts, and the gates to rend; 346 
Nor Troy could conquer, nor the Greeks would 

yield, 
Till great Sarpedon tow'r'd amid the field; 
For mighty Jove inſpir'd with martial flame 
His matchleſs ſon, and urg'd him on to fame. zyo 
In arms he ſhines, conſpicuous from afar, 


And bears aloft his ample ſhield in air; 
Within whoſe orb the thick bull-hides were roll'd, 


Pond'rous with braſs, and bound withductile gold: 


Ver. 345.] The following attempt will ſerve to point out the 
inaccuracies, the omiſſions, and redundancies of our tranſlator: 
Nor yet illuſtrious Hector and his hoſt 
The bulwark's gates, and barriers huge, had burſt; 
But Jove all-wiſe againſt the Greeks his ſon 
Sarpedon urg'd, a lion *midft the herd. 
And this couplet appeared thus originally, in Dryden's miſ- 
cellanies : 
Thus Hector, great in arms, contends in vain, 
To fix the fortune of the fatal plain : 


but was altered no doubt, on account of the rhymes. 


Ver. 348. Till great Sarpedon, &c.] The poet here uſhers in 
Sarpedon with abundance of pomp : he forces him upon the obſer- 
vation of the reader by the greatneſs of the deſcription, and raiſes 
our expectations of him, intending to make him perform many re- 
markable actions in the ſequel of the poem, and become worthy to 
fall by the hand of Patroclus. Euſtathius. P, 


This line ſtood at firſt, 

Till bo/4 Sarpedon ru/&'d into the field. 
Ver. 350.]: Originally, 

His god-like ſon. 
Ver, 351.] 'The rhymes are vicious. Thus ? 
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348 HOMER*”s ILIAD. nook xrr. 


And while two pointed jav'linsarm his hands, 35; 

Majeſtic moves along, and leads his Lycianbands. 
So preſs'd with hunger, from the mountain's 

brow 

Deſcends a lion on the flocks below ; 

So ſtalks the lordly ſavage o'er the plain, 

In ſullen majeſty, and ſtern diſdain : 360 

In vain loud maſtives bay him from afar, 


And ſhepherds gall him with an iron war ; 
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In arms he ſhone conſpicuous, and before 
His noble form an ample buckler bore. 


Ver. 353.] More exactly, 
Within whoſe orb thick hides zhe artiſt roll'd 


Ver. 356.] The latter clauſe is ſupplemental, after Chapman : 
and with two darts prepar'd 


He leades his people, 


Ver. 357. So preſs'd with hunger, from the mountain's brow 
Deſeends a lin.] I his compariſon very much reſembles that of the 
prophet Iſaiah, ch. xxxi. ver. 4. where God himſelf is compared to 
a lion: Like as the lion, and the young lion roaring on his prey, when 
a multitude of ſhepherds is called forth againſt him, he will not be afraid 
of their woice, nor abaſe himſelf for the noiſe of them : ſo ſhall the Lord 
of Heſts come down tha! he may fight upon mount Sion. Dacier, P. 


Ver. 359.] This is exuberant and unfaithfal, Thus? 


With ſtately ſtep, in conſcious vigour bold, 
To try the ſheep, and dare the fenced fold. 
He, though loud maſtives bay him from afar, 
And ſhepherds gaul him with an iron war, 
Regardleſs, furious, ſtill purſues his way, 
Nor unattempted leaves the trembling prey ; 
But leaps the fold and bears away his prize. 
Or by a ſturdy arm, advancing, dies, 
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Regardleſs, furious, he purſues his way ; 

He foams, he roars, he rends the panting prey. 
Reſolv'd alike, divine Sarpedon glows 365 : 

With gen'rous rage that drives him on the foes, f 


349 


He views the tow'rs, and meditates their fall, 1 
To ſure deſtruction dooms th' aſpiring wall; j 
Then caſting on his friend an ardent look, 
Fir'd with the thirſt of glory, thus he ſpoke. 37. 
Why boaſt we, Glaucus ! our extended reign, 
Where Xanthus' ſtreams enrich the Lycian plain, 


Ver. 367.] Our poet is uncommonly diffuſive here, The fol- 
lowing couplet compriſes nothing leſs of his original. 
To paſs the ramparts, and the walls to break: 
Then thus to Glaucus his aſſociate ſpake, 


Ver. 368. ] It was originally, 
= the Grecian wall. : 


Ver. 371. The ſpeech of Sarpedon to Glaucus.] In former times 
kings were looked upon as the generals of armies, who to return the 
honours that were done them, were obliged to expoſe themſelves 
firſt in battle, and be an example to their ſoldiers. Upon this Sar- 
pedon grounds his diſcourſe, which is full of generoſity and noble- 114 
neſs. We are, ſays he, honoured like gods; and what can be more q 
unjuſt, than not to behave ourſelves like men ? he ought to be ſu- pi 
perior in virtue, who is ſuperior in dignity, What ſtrength is there, | 
and what greatneſs in that thought? It includes juſtice, gratitude, 
and magnanimity ; juſtice, in that he ſcorns to enjoy what he does 
not merit; gratitude, becauſe he would endeavour to recompenſe his 
obligations to his ſubjects; and magnanimity, in that he deſpiſes 14 
death, and thinks of nothing but glory. Euſtathius. Dacier. P. 

The general ſpirit of this addreſs, ſo much and ſo deſervedly 11 
admired, is admirably preſerved in Pope's tranſlation ; but a more | 
faithful copyiſt, than the complexion of rhyming couplets will | 
always allow even the moſt dextrous verſifyer to approve himſelf, 
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Our num'rous herds that range the fruitful field, 
And hills where vines their purple harveſt yield, 
Our foaming bowls with purer nectar crown'd, 31; 
Our feaſts enhanc'dwith muſick's ſprightlyſound? 
Why on thoſe ſhores are we with joy ſurvey'd, 
Admir'd as heroes, and as Gods obey'd? 
Unleſs great acts ſuperior merit prove, 

And vindicate the bounteous Pow'rs above. 380 
"Tis ours, the dignity they give to grace; 
The firſt in valour, as the firſt in place: 
That when with wond'ring eyes our martial bands 
Behold our deeds tranſcending our commands, 


will ſhew a variety of deviations from his original. I refer the 
lover of accuracy to Mr. Cowper, whoſe plan admitted more fide- 
lity, and who will recompence the reader notwithſtanding by the 
elegance of his taſte and the originality of his genius. Our au- 
} thor's parody on this ſpeech, in his Rape of the Loct, is too well 
known, even to excuſe, perhaps, any intimation of it in this place, 


Ver. 375.] He firſt wrote, 


* * = with gen raus neftar crown'd, 


Ver. 376.] Denham, and not his author, furniſht the mc. 
Thus that chaſte and vigorous verſifyer: 


Our cheerful gueſts carouſe the ſparkling tears 
Of the rich grape, whilſt mafic charms their ears, 
Ver. 377.] This is cloſely imitated from the fame tranſlation. 
Why, as we paſs, do thoſe on Xanthus' ſhore 
As gods behold us, and as gods adore ? 
Ver. 384.] Thus Denham : | 
Since what they act tranſcends what they command. 
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Such, they may cry, deſerve the ſov'reign ſtate, 
Whom thoſe that envy, dare not imitate! 386 
Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 
Which claims no leſs the fearful than the brave, 


Ver. 385.] Ogilby is much more ſteady to his model, and 
ſome lines of his verſion in this place, with correction, will be no 
diſagreable variety to the reader. 


See glorious princes, worthy of our care / 
Delicious wines they drink, and richly fare, 
But yet themſelves in Hotteſt dangers throw, 
And till in battle foremoſt dare the foe. 
Could we, dear friend! our bloom and vigour ſave, 
And 'ſcape, by /bunning war, the gloomy grave; 
Nor firſt would I adventure in the fight, 

Nor thee to this bold enterprize invite, 

But, ſince with /able pinions round us wait 
All--various Death and all. involving Fate; 
Come, let us bravely t the confli go, 

And glory give, or gain it from the foe. 


Ver. 387. Could all our care, &c,] There is not a more forci- 
ble argument than this, to make men contemn dangers, and ſeek 
glory by brave actions. Immortality with eternal youth, is cer. 
tainly preferable to glory purchaſed with the loſs of life ; but glory 
is certainly better than an ignominious life ; which at laſt, though 
perhaps late, muſt end, It is ordained that all men ſhall die, nor 
can our eſcaping danger ſecure us immortality ; it can only give 
us a longer continuance in diſgrace, and even that continuance 
will be but ſhort, though the infamy everlaſting. This is incon- 
teſtible, and whoever weighs his actions in theſe ſcales, can never 
heſitate in his choice : but what is moſt worthy of remark is, that 
Homer does not put this in the mouth of an ordinary perſon, but 
aſcribes it to the ſon of Jupiter. Euſtathius. Dacier, 


I ought not to negle& putting the reader in mind, that this 
ſpeech of Sarpedon 1s excellently tranſlated by Sir John Denham, 
and if I have done it with any ſpirit, it is partly owing to him. P. 

It ſtood at firſt, 


— elude the greedy grave. 


| 
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For luſt of fame I ſhould not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy ſoul to war. 390 
But fince, alas! ignoble age muſt come, 
Diſeaſe and death's inexorable doom ; 
The life which others pay, let us beſtow, 
And give to fame what we to nature owe; 
Brave tho? we fall, and honour'd if we live, 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give! 396 
He ſaid; his words the liſt'ning chief inſpire 
With equal warmth, and rouſe the warrior's fire; 
The troops purſue their leaders with delight, 
Ruſh to the foe, and claim the promis'd fight. 
Meneſtheus from on high the ſtorm beheld, 401 
Threat*ning the fort, and black*ning in the field 


Ver. 389.] The rhymes of this and the next couplet are imper- 
fe& ; but to note every inſtance of this kind were tedious and unne- 
ceſſary. 


Ver. 391.] Denham is in one reſpect more faithful: 


Since *tis decreed, and to this peried lead 
A thouſand ways, the nobleſt path we'll tread, 


Ver. 396. ] This verſe ſeems to have been indebted to Hobbes, 
whoſe concluding ſtanza of the ſpeech ſeems to me uncommonly 
laudable, and worthy of appearing here: 

You know the ways to death are infinite ; 

Though we ne'er fight, we cannot always live: 
Therefore come on, and let us bravely fight, 

And either honour gain or honour give, 


Ver. 401.] Homer's literal ſenſe is, 


Stiff horror ſeiz'd Meneſtheus at the fight; 
For gainſt his tower they came with miſchief fraught; 
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Around the walls he gaz'd, to view from far 
What aid appear'd t'avert th*approaching war, 
And ſaw where Teucer with th* Ajaces ſtood, 4og 
Of fight inſatiate, prodigal of blood. 
In vain he calls; the din of helms and ſhields 
Rings to the ſkies, and echoes thro? the fields, 
The brazen hinges fly, the walls reſound, 
Heav'n trembles, roar the mountains, thunders 
all the ground. 410 


ſo that Ogilby might ſupply our poet with his metaphor; whoſe 
verſion is exact: 


Meneſtheus firſt this gather'd zempeſ? ſaw 
Againſt his tow'r, bearing deſtruction, draw: 


and he might take the hint from Chapman : 


— — his haire ſtood up on end, 
For at the towre, where he had charge, he ſaw Calamitie bend 
Her horrid browes in their approach. 


Ver. 406.] This line ſtood originally, and to my taſte more 
agreeably, thus: 


Inſatiate of the fight, and prodigal of blood: 
ſee my note on our poet's Meſſiah, verſe 84. 


Ver. 409.] His originat is but little ſeen in this couplet. The 


following plain attempt bears a greater reſemblance to the verbal 


meaning of his author: 


The gates reſound, the foe aſſail'd them all, 
And ſtrain their utmoſt force to burſt the wall. 


Our poet wrote originally, 


The gates reſound, the brazen hinges fly, 
While each is bent to conquer or to die! 
VOL, 111. Aa 
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Then thus to'Thovs ; — Hence with ſpeed, (he 
ſaid) 
And urge the bold Ajaces to our aid; 
Their ſtrength, united, beſt may help to bear 
The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 
Hither the Lycian princes bend their courſe, 415 
The beſt and braveſt of the hoſtile force. 
But if too fiercely there the foes contend, 
Let Telamon, at leaſt, our tow'rs defend, 
And Teucer haſte with his unerring bow, 
To ſhare the danger, and repel the foe. 420 
Swift at the word, the herald ſpeeds along 
The lofty ramparts, thro? the martial throng ; 
And finds the heroes bath'd in ſweat and gore, 
Oppos'd in combat on the duſty ſhore. 
Ye valiant leaders of our warlike bands! 429 


Your aid (ſaid Thoos) Peteus? ſon demands, 


Ver. 413.] Shocking rhymes! Thus? 
Their forces join d may help us to maintain 
The bloody labours of the doubtful pin. 


Ver. 416.] It ſtood at firſt, | 
= = of the Trojan force. 


Ver. 422.] Ori ginally, 


—— 


— through the wwarlike throng : 
but was changed on account of verſe 425. 


. Ver. 423.] This couplet js the entire offspring of our tranſlator's 
ancy. I 1 0 | 
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Your ſtrength, united, beſt may help to bear 
The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 
Thither the Lycian princes bend their courſe, 
The beſt and braveſt of the hoſtile force. 430 
But if too fiercely, here, the foes contend, 
At leaſt, let 'Telamon thoſe tow'rs defend, 
And Teucer haſte with his unerring bow, 
To ſhare the danger, and repel the foe. 434 
Straight to the fort great Ajax turn'd his care, 
And thus beſpoke his brothers of the war. 
Now valiant Lycomede! exert your might, 
And brave Oileus, prove your force in fight: 
To you I truſt the fortune of the field, 
Till by this arm the foe ſhall be repell'd; 440 
That done, expect me to complete the day— 
Then, with his ſev'nfold ſhield, he ſtrode away. 
With equal ſteps bold Teucer preſs'd the ſhore, 
Whoſe fatal bow the ſtrong Pandion bore. 444 


Ver. 440.] Or, with a proper rhyme, 
Till to my cong'ring arm the foe ſhall yield, 


Ver. 444. Whoſe fatal bow the ſtrong Pandion bore.) It is 
remarkable that Teucer, who is excellent for his {kill in archery, 
does not carry his own bow, but has it borne after him by Pandion : 
I thoughtit not improper to take notice of this, by reaſon of its 
unuſualneſs. It may be ſuppoſed that Teucer had changed his arms 
in this fight, and complied with the exigence of the battle, which 
was about the wall; he might judge that ſome other weapon might 
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High on the walls appear'd the Lycian pow'rs, 

Like ſome black tempeſt gath'ring round the 
tow'rs; 

The Greeks, oppreſs'd, their utmoſt force unite, 

Prepar'd to labour in th* unequal fight; 

The war renews, mix'd ſhouts and groans ariſe ; 

Tumultuous clamour mounts, and thickens in 
the ſkies. 450 

Fierce Ajax firſt th* advancing hoſt invades, 

And ſends the brave Epicles to the ſhades, 

Sarpedon's friend ; acroſs the warrior's way, 

Rent from the walls a rocky fragment lay ; 


In modern ages not the ſtrongeſt ſwain 455 
Could heaveth*' unwieldy burthen from the plain. 


be more neceſſary upon this occaſion, and therefore committed his 
bow to the care of Pandion. Euſtathius. . 


After this verſe our poet paſſes over two of his original, whoſe 
ſenſe 1s well exhibited by Ogilby : 


But, when they to Meneſtheus? turret got, 
They found them buſie, and the ſervice hot. 

Ver. 454. 4 rocky fragment, &c.] In this book both Ajax and 
Hector are deſcribed throwing ſtones of a prodigious fize, But the 
poet, who loves to give the preference to his countrymen, relates 
the action much to the advantage of Ajax: Ajax, by his natural 


ſtrength, performs what Hector could not do without the aſſiſtance 
of Jupiter. Euſtathius. P. 


More exactly, 


On the æuall. top a rocky fragment lay, 


Ver. 45 5. In modern ages.) The difference which our author 
makes between the heroes of his poem, and the men of his age, is 
ſo great, that ſome have made uſe of it as an argument that Homer 
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Hepois'd,and ſwung it round; then toſs'd on high, 
It lew with force, and labour'd up the ſky ; 
Full on the Lycian's helmet thund'ring down, 
The pond”rous ruin cruſh'd his batter*'d crown. 
As ſkilful divers from ſome airy ſteep, 461 
Headlong deſcend, and ſhoot into the deep; 


lived many ages after the war of 'Troy : but this argument does not 
ſeem to be of any weight; for ſuppoſing Homer to have writ two 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred and ſixty years after the deſtruction 
of Troy, this ſpace is long enough to make ſuch a change as he 
ſpeaks of; Peace, Luxury, or Eſfeminacy would do it in a much leſs 
time, Dacier, P, 


Ver. 456.] His original would dictate, 
With both his hands could heave it from the plain: 
as Ogilby, not contemptibly : 


No man this marble could with both hands raiſe 
Such as ſpent Nature brings forth now adaies. 


Ver. 457.] It is plain, that our poet had in mind throughout 
this paſſage, Dryden's tranſlation of the parallel place in the Aneid, 
X11, 896: 

So vaſt, that twelve ſtrong men of modern days 

Th' enormous weight from earth could hardly raiſe, 

He heav'd it at a lift: and, pois'd on high, 

Ran ſtaggering on againſt his enemy. 
Compare above book 5, ver. 371, and below ver. 539.—And this 
couplet is principally an interpolation by our author: one clauſe of 


which may have been ſuggeſted by Dacier ; * et la jettant vigou- 
* reuſement.“ 


Ver. 461.] Theſe four verſes are woven with great ingenuity 
from one and a half of his author, to this effect: 


he, like a diver, fell 
From the high tower; and life forſook his bones, 
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So falls Epicles; then in groans expires, 

And murm'ring to the ſhades the ſoul retires. 
While to the ramparts daring Glaucus drew, 

From Teucer's hand a winged arrow flew ; 466 

The bearded ſhaft the deſtin'd paſſage found, 

And on his naked arm inflicts a wound. 

The chief, who fear'd ſome foe's inſulting boaſt 

Might ſtop the progreſs of his warlike hoit, 450 

Conceal'd the wound, and leaping from his height, 

Retir'd reluctant from th' unfiniſh'd fight. 

Divine Sarpedon with regret beheld 

Diſabled Glaucus flowly quit the field; 474 

His beating breaſt with gen'rous ardour glows, 


He ſprings to fight, and flies upon the foes. 


Ver. 464.] This verſe was formerly an Alexandrine, thus: 
And murm'ring from the corps th' unwilling ſoul retires, 


Ver. 469.] Homer ſays, 


— — his ardour it repreſt. 
The chief leapt down in ſilence, left ſome Greek 
Obſervant ſhould with ſcoffs inſult his wound: 


ſo that our poet evidently caſt his eye on Chapman's verſion: 


leſt ſome Greeke, with an inſulting threat, 
Beholding i it, might fright the reſt. 


Ver. 475.] This couplet is wrought from ue, words of his 
author: He did not however forget the battle.” There is ſome 
ſtiffneſs of phraſe in the ſecand verſe, and I ſhould prefer, as ſtrictly 
conformable to the ſpirit of the paſſage, 


He i prings Wo vith doubled vigour ON the foes, 
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Alcmion firſt was doom'd his force to feel; 
Deep in his breaſt he plung'd the pointed ſteel ; 
Then from the yawning wound with fury tore 


The ſpear, purſu'd by guſhing ſtreams of gore; 480 


Down ſinks the warrior with a thund'ring ſound, 

His brazen armour rings againſt the ground. 
Swift to the battlement the victor flies, 

Tugs with full force, and ev'ry nerve applies; 


- 


Ver. 477.] More accurately thus, 


Alcmzon, The/tor's ſan, was doom'd to feel 
The fatal fury of his pointed ſteel, 


Ver. 479.] The following attempt includes the whole ſenſe of 
the original: | 


The ſpear pluck'd forth, prone tumbles on the ground 
Th' expiring chief; his brazen arms reſound. 


Ver. 481.] Ogilby has the ſame exaggeration in two lines of 
but a vulgar texture to the eye of modern refinement ; 


Clear'd of the launce he tumbles on his back ; 
His armour rattling like a thunder crack, 


Ver. 483. Swift to the battlements the wickor flies. |] From what 
Sarpedon here performs, we may gather that this wall of the Greeks 
was not higher than a tall man; from the great depth and 
breadth of it, as it is deſcribed juſt before, one might have con- 
cluded that it had been much higher: but it appears to be other- 


wiſe from this paſſage; and conſequently the thickneſs of the wall 


was anſwerable to the wideneſs of the ditch. Euſtathius. P. 


Theſe Hur verſes repreſent leſs than zwo. of his author, whoſe 
purport is thus fully expreſſed by Chapman: 


— then fierce Sarpedon tooke 


In his ſtrong hand the battlement, and downe he tore it quite. 
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It ſhakes; the pond'rous ſtones disjointed yield; 
The. rolling ruins ſmoke along the field. 486 
A mighty breach appears; the walls lie bare; 
And, like a deluge, ruſhes in the war. 

At once bold Teucer draws the twanging bow, 
And Ajax ſends his jav'lin at the foe; 490 
Fix'd in his belt the feather'd weapon ſtood, 
And throꝰ his buckler drove thetrembling wood; 
But Jove was preſent in the dire debate, 

To ſhield his offspring, and avert his fate. 
The prince gave back, not meditating flight, 495 
But urging vengeance, and ſeverer fight ; 


Ver. 489.] Our poet, ſtudious of too much brevity on this 
occaſion, has thrown a conſiderable obſcurity on the paſſage before 
us, through which the true ſenſe of his author cannot be diſcerned. 
Mr. Cowper's verſion is elegant and true; and, if I have the hardi- 
hood to run in this field myſelf, rather than refer to him, it does 
not ariſe from a filly ambition to emulate ſo ſuperiour a genius, but 
to avoid an imputation of indolence in the diſcharge of my duty as 
a criticiſing editor, and to furniſh ſome variety of entertainment to 
the reader, ſenſible as I am that coarſer fare may be acceptable after 
ſuch a profuſion of dainties in theſe noble writers; as in the caſe of 


Horace: 
Pane egeo, jam mellitis potiore placentis. 


This then is a literal repreſentation of the paſſage : 


Ajax and Teucer ſmote the chief at once; 

This with a feather'd ſhaft, where round his breaſt 
Ran the bright baldrick of his circling ſhield ; 

Jove ſav'd, nor there allow'd his ſon to die: 

That, fiercely ſpringing, pierct his buckler through, 
And gave the warriour's warmth a rough repulſe. 
The Lycian ſhrinks, but ſhrinks with ſhort recoil; 
Such thirſt of glo ry fir'd his generous ſoul! 
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Then rais'd with hope, and fir'd with glory's 


charms, 

His fainting ſquadrons to new fury warms, 
O where, ye Lycians! is the ſtrength you boaſt? 
Your former fame, and ancient virtue loſt ! ʒoo 
The breach lies open, but your chief in vain 
Attempts alone the guarded paſs to gain: 
Unite, and ſoon that hoſtile fleet ſhall fall; 
The force of pow'rful union conquers all. 

This juſt rebuke inflam'd the Lyciancrew, 505 
They join, they thicken, and th' aſſault renew; 
Unmov'd th* embody'd Greeks their fury dare, 
And fix'd ſupport the weight of all the war: 
Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian pow'rs, 
Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian tow'rs. 
As on the confines of adjoining grounds, $11 


Two ſtubborn ſwains with blows diſpute their 
bounds ; 


Ver, 508.] Better, perhaps, 
And, fix'd, ſupport the growing weight of war. 


Ver. 509.] I wonder at this brevity in our tranſlator, when 
!2v9 couplets would have repreſented to ſuch advantage the perſpi- 
cuous ſimplicity and proportionate regularity of his original. Thus? 


Nor could the proweſs of the Lycian powers 

A paſſage force, and burſt the Grzcian towers; 
Nor Greeks, with ſuch impetuous force they fell ! 
Bold Lycia's ſquadrons from their wall repell. 


Ver. 511. As on the confines of adjoining grounds, | This ſimile, 
Euſtathius, is wonderfully proper; it has one circumſtance that 
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They tug, they ſweat; but neither gain, nor 
yield, 
One foot, one inch, of the contended field: 
Thus obſtinate to death, they fight, they fall; 515 
Nor theſe can keep, nor thoſe can win the wall. 
Their manly breaſts are pierc'd with many a 
wound, 
Loud ſtrokes are heard, and rattling arms reſound, 
The copious ſlaughter covers all the ſhore, 519 


And the high ramparts drop with human gore. 


is ſeldom to be found in Homer's alluſions; it correſponds in every 
point with the ſubject it was intended to illuſtrate : the meaſures of 
the two neighbours repreſent the ſpears of the combatants ; the 
confines of the field ſhew that they engaged hand to hand ; and the 
wall which divides the armies gives us a lively idea of the large 
ſtones that were fixed to determine the bounds of adjoining fields. P. 


Ver. 513.] Ogilby might ſupply his rhymes : 
But, as two farmers will to neither %, 
Meaſuring the bounds, which part a common feld . 
Hobbes too ſeems to have been conſulted : 


As two men on the confines of their ground 

At two ends of a meaſure tugging ſtand, 
Contending earneſtly about their bound, 

And each of them would fain enlarge his land —, 


Ver. 517.] His author is much more circumſtantial, as follows: 


Cloſe wounds on numbers the ſharp ſteel inflicts, 
If chance the fugitive his ſhoulders bar'd; 
Nor een th' involving ſhield protected all, 


Ver. 519.] More accurately thus : 


The Greeks e'en yet the fierce aſſault withſtood, 
'Though their high ramparts ran with ſtreams of blood, 
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As when two ſcales are charg'd with doubtful 
loads, 

From fide to fide the trembling balance nods, 
(While ſome laborious matron juſt and poor, 
With nice exactneſs weighs her woolly ſtore) 
Till pois'd aloft, the reſting beam ſuſpends 525 
Each equal weight ; nor this, nor that, deſcends: 
So ſtood the war, till Hector's matchleſs might 
With fates prevailing, turn'd the ſcale of fight. 


——— — — — 


Ver. 521. As when two ſcales, &c.] This compariſon is excel- 
lent on account of its juſtneſs; for there is nothing better repreſents 
an exact equality than a balance; but Homer was particularly exact, 


in having neither deſcribed a woman of wealth and condition, for 


ſuch a one is never very exact, not valuing a ſmall inequality; nor 
a ſlave, for ſuch a one is ever regardleſs of his maſter's intereſt : but 
he ſpeaks of a poor woman that gains her livelihood by her labour, 
who is at the ſame time juſt and honeſt ; for ſhe will neither defraud 
others nor be defrauded herſelf, She therefore takes care that the 
ſcales be exactly of the ſame weight. 

It was an ancient tradition, (and is countenanced by the author 
of Homer's life aſcribed to Herodotus) that the poet drew this 
compariſon from his own family; being himſelf the ſon of a woman 
who maintained herſelf by her own induftry ; he therefore to extol 
her honeſty (a qualification very rare in poverty) gives her a place 
in his poem, Euſtathius. 


Ver. 523.] So Chapman: 
But, as a ſpinſter poor and juſt —, 
Ver. 527.] In the ſame manner, Ogilby: 
So ſtood the fight ; 
and, as the original ſimply ſays, 
In equal balance thus the battle ſtood, 


Till Jove to Priam's ſon, great Hector, gave 
Superiour glory, who firſt leapt the wall: 


our poet I preſume, had his eye on Chapman : 
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Fierce as a whirlwind up the walls he flies, 
And fires his hoſt with loud repeated cries. 530 
Advance, ye Trojans! lend your valiant hands, 
Haſte to the fleet, and toſs the blazing brands! 
They hear, they run; and gath'ring at his call, 
Raiſe ſcaling engines, and aſcend the wall: 
Around the works a wood of glitt'ring ſpears 535 
Shoots up, and all the riſing hoſt appears. 
A pond'rous ſtone bold Hector heav'd to throw, 
Pointed above, and rough and groſs below : 
Not two ſtrong men th*enormous weight could 
raiſe, 
Such men as live in theſe degen'rate days. 540 
— 


So evenly ſtood 1t with theſe foes, till Jove to Hector gave 
The turning of the ſhales. 


Our poet gave the paſſage originally more at large in the following 


manner : | 
So Conqueſt, loath for either to declare, 


Levels her wings, and hov'ring hangs in air: 
Till Hector came, to whoſe ſuperior might 
Jove ow'd the glory of the deſtin'd fight, 
Ver. 533-] Ogilby is accurate: 
Who, all at once obeying his commands, 
Leapt on the towers, ſtrong javelins in their hands: 
ſo that Chapman ſeems to have guided our tranſlator on this occaſion 
alſo : 
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— — — all heard, and all in neapes 
Got ſtaling ladders. 

Ver. 535.] From a clauſe in the original, which appears at the 
end of Ogilby's couplet juſt quoted, are both theſe beautiful lines 
conſtrudt ed. : 

Ver. 539.] See Dryden above, at ver. 437.—And the following 
alterations would more accurately repreſent his original : 
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Yet this, as eaſy as a ſwain could bear 

The ſnowy fleece, he toſs'd, and ſhook in air: 
For Jove upheld, and lighten'd of its load 
Th' unwieldy rock, the labour of a God. 
Thus arm'd, before the folded gates he came, 545 
Of maſſy ſubſtance, and ſtupendous frame 
With iron bars and brazen hinges ſtrong, 

On lofty beams of ſolid timber hung : 

Then thund'ring thro? the planks with forceful 


way, 549 


Drives the ſharp rock; the ſolid beams give way, 


The folds are ſhatter d; from the crackling door 
Leap the reſounding bars, the flying hinges roar. 
Now ruſhing in, the furious chief appears, 


Gloomy as Night! and ſhakes two ſhining ſpears: 
— 


Up to a wwain not two ſtrong men could raiſe 
T hat weight with eaſe, the men of modern days, 


Ver. 541. ] It ſtood at firſt, more properly, I think, 
as a ſwain word bear. 


Ver. 549.] More exactly, 
His flep firm fixes, and with forceful ſway : 
but he ſeems to have received a hint from Chapman : 


_ and through the fervent little rocke 
T hundered a paſlage. 


And thus Dryden, En. v. 666: 
Hippocoon's was the firſt ; wvith forceful froay 
It flew; and, whizzing, cut the liquid way. 


Ver. 553.] Our poet has not managed his tranſlation well in 
this place by ſeparating the glaomy aſpect and foinirg arms, in conſe- 
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A dreadful gleam from his bright armour came, 55; 
And from his eye- balls flaſh'd the living flame. 
He moves a God, reſiſtleſs in his courſe, 
And ſeems a match for more than mortal force. 
Then pouring after, thro? the gaping ſpace, 

A tide of Trojans flows, and fills the place ; 560 


quence of an unſeaſonable tranſpoſition, and thus annihilating the 
beauty of the contraſt, Might I truſt the following corrections 
to the candour of the reader ? 


Now ruſhing in the furious chief was ſeen, 

The gloom of night hung on his lowering mien, 
Whilft dreadful g/eams from his bright armour came, 
And vivid eye-balls glar'd with living flame; 
Terrific, furious ] graſpt each hand a ſpear : 

Nor leſs than gods had check'd his wild career, 


But, though I thus follow the interpretation of our poet, which is 
the ſame with that of Hobbes and Cowper, and is authorized by 
Milton's imitation, Par. Loſt. 11. 670, where he ſays of Death, 


black it ſtood as Night: 


(who indeed might alſo have in view Odyſs. xi. 605. referred to 
by biſhop Newton at the place) it is moſt evident, notwithſtanding 


the ſcholiaſts and editors, ancient and modern, that »vx|; 864 means 


a rapid tempeſt, and is deſcriptive of Hector's formidable imperuofity : 
and ſo Chapman, Ogilby, and I-'acter, rightly underſtood the phraſe, 
It is well known, that Virgil uſes zox in this ſenſe : and ſo Cicero 
in a fine tranſlation from Æſchylus in Tuſc. Queſt. ii. 9 : 


— navem ut horriſono freto, 
Nodtem pawente, timidi adnectunt navitæ. 


Thus Milton again, Par. Loſt. vi, 831: 


He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as Night. 


Ver. 559.] Our tranſlator is guilty of an omiſſion here, which 
may be thus inadequately ſupplied: | 
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The Greeks behold, they tremble, and they fly ; 
The ſhore is heap'd with death, and tumult 
rends the ſky. 


Through the cloſe files he darts; to ſcale the wall 


Exhorts his troops: his troops obey his call, 
T hick pouring after, — 


Ver. 561.] Ogilby is not exact; whom Pope, however, imi- 
tates: 
The routed Grecians to their navy fly, 


The Trojans following: oute aſcend the ſky, 
For the ſake of a cloſe adherence to the author, I would propoſe, 


Greece to her fleet in conſternation flies, 
And mingled tumults from each hoſt ariſe, 
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